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Dont Let 
IRON and STEEL 


Gather Cobwebs! 


Somewhere, back in a corner of your plant or shop, 
there’s some scrap iron and steel. Maybe quite a pile, 
gathering rust. Maybe some obsolete machinery, long 
unused. Maybe odds and ends that total many tons. You’ve 
meant to have it hauled away, but somehow it’s still around. 


Now’s the time to sell it! 


Call the nearest scrap dealer; ask him to give you a price. 
He’ll pay good money for it. Prices are high . . . the nation’s 
steel plants need scrap badly. With a stepped-up defense 
program under way, scrap is more than ever a vital ingredi- 
ent of steel production. Industry must help take up the 
slack—fast. 

A constant flow of scrap means greater tonnages of iron 
and steel. It means more finished products made of iron 
and steel. You can help . . . and help yourself as well. Get 
that scrap in circulation. Get it on the job! » 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 
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If you don't know the name of a scrap 
dealer, look one up in the yellow 
classified pages of the telephone 
directory. You'll find a listing there. 
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America’s largest automobile producers carry creative 
engineering into the production of every part, however ie 
small. Reynolds engineers and metallurgists are equally . 
creative in making Reynolds wire cloth to meet even the 


most exacting of automotive specifications—from metal Clutch Housing Ventilators 
to mesh and from wire to weave—which contributes its 
share to the smooth performance, better service and 


longer life of the modern automobile. If you use wire, Cylinder Block- Oil Strainers | 
perhaps your product may be improved by consulting { 





re 


Reynolds engineers. No obligation. 





REYNOLDS WIRE DIVISION 
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Shave youa Mililiny Mb 


Sts Special Couitiieg Mechanim? 
what-we mean when We SAY, 


Everyone Can Count on 


VEEDER-ROOT 


You’re looking at a new and 
patented development...featuring 
the Veeder-Root “Geneva Trans- 
fer”...designed for higher speeds 
and easier readability from a 
distance. 


Here’s another vitally impor- 
tant Veeder-Root “first,” for use in 
military equipment. And within 
the understood limitations of the 
present-day rule of “first things — 
first” . . . what can we figure out 
for you? 

VEEDER-ROOT INC. 


HARTFORD 2,CONN. + GREENVILLE, S.C. 
Montreal, Canada Dundee, Scotland 
Offices and agents in principal cities 
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You can save freight costs by ordering mixed cars of Ferro 
Manganese, Ferro Silicon and briquettes. Specify standard grade 
lump, regular sized or briquettes in bulk or containers. 


Test Tennessee’s dependability — place an order for your 


next requirement of Ferro Manganese. 


Miller & Co., Chi , St. Louis, Cincinnati 
ye thle aha PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL 
T. H. Benners & Co., Birmingham 


EXPORT AGENT: NASHVILLE. TENNESSEE 
Ore & Ferro Corporation, 30 Broad St., New York 
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Here is one of the 

extras which proves 

that ‘All Motors are NOT Alike” 
—this synthetic rubber gasket... 


Permanently indexes the 
motor leads 


Prevents leads from rubbing 
against metal parts 


Prevents water from entering 
motor at conduit box 


For more evidence of the 
many ways in which Reliance 
Precision-Built Motors are made 
better to deliver dependable 
power longer... write for Bul- 
letin B-2101. 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 


RELIANCE 


ELECTRIC AND 
ENGINEERING CO. 


1081 Ivanhoe Road « Cleveland 10, Ohio 
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ROLL- FORMED SHAPES 





Let Werner light metal shapes 
help you meet “D.O.” deadlines. 

You can get prompt delivery of 
“custom” shapes in extruded alu- 
minum, as well as roll-formed alu- 
minum, stainless steel, brass, zinc 
and copper. Shapes are manufac- 
tured to close tolerances, to your 
exact specifications. Quality is as- 
sured by Werner’s extensive manu- 
facturing and engineering experi- 
ence, plus full production facilities, 
including tool-and-die-making 
equipment. 

For an estimate, send drawing 
and specifications, plus data on 
quantity, finish, length, etc. Werner 
can perform the following second- 
ary operations—bending, drilling, 
punching, cutting, counter sinking 
and welding. Finishes—as ex- 
truded, polished or anodized. 


R. D. WERNER CO., inc. 


295 FIFTH AVE., N.Y. 16,6. ¥. © PHONE MU 6-2595 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALUMINUM EXTRUSIONS 
AND ROLL-FORMED SHAPES 


MLAS PEA PE PE POS Do 


Send to 
R. D. WERNER CO., Inc., Dept. PN 
295 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
FREE bulletins describing manu- 
facturing facilities and telling when to 
choose extruded or rolied shapes. 
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Behind the Scenes. 








Finances 


Associate Editor Vance Bell and 
Assistant Editor Sam Baker were 
knee-deep in calculating machine tape 
and questionnaires a while back put- 
ting on the final touches to STEEL’s 
26th annual financial report of the 
steel industry which appears as a 
pull-out insert in this issue. 

The summary gives you accurate, 
complete information obtainable no 
where else—far more than just the 
data found in steel companies’ an- 
nual reports, Producers turning out 
more than 90 per cent of all the steel 
produced in this country are repre- 
sented. 

Included this year are three steel- 
makers who have never before par- 
ticipated: Kaiser Steel Corp., Detroit 
Steel Corp. and McLouth Steel Corp. 


A Poke at Coke 


In our Apr. 2 column, we used the 
word “Coke,” but, alas, we spelled it 
with a small c. We have been informed 
forcefully—that Coke must always 
‘be spelled with a cap c when referring 
to a beverage. The Coca-Cola people 
have the word all sewed up in copy- 
rights, We are informed that they 
are a little unhappy about the slip- 
shod manner in which writers are 
writing Coke and have even been 
running ads lately which emphasize 
that Coke is not a generic term but 
refers specifically to their product. 

It strikes us that this whole situa- 
tion is loaded with ironic implications. 
For years, Coca-Cola people have ad- 
vertised so well that they have made 
coke a generic term, no matter what 
their legal copyrights and sales mes- 
sages say. Now they have to turn 
around and try to unadvertise the 
universality of the word “Coke.” We 
don’t think they’ll succeed. 


Lucky Friday the 13th 


Friday, Apr. 13, was a lucky day 
for the editors, for they got a chance 
both to write some important metal- 
working news and to distribute it in 
advance. You may remember that 
was the day when the news on the 
ControHed Materials Plan first broke. 
The editors got advance information 
on the matter from our Washington 
man, Ed Kruetzberg, worked up a 
comprehensive story that was on the 
presses for page 43 of the Apr. 16 
issue by Apr. 18. 

That evening a Priorities and Al- 





locations Clinic sponsored by Cleve- 
land Engineering Society was being 
held and about 300 preprints of ow 
article were taken out to the forum 
by Associate Editor Vance Bell. 
The preprints were only a few hour 
old and the first material in black 
and white on the subject available to 
those men at the meeting who almost 
stampeded to get their copies. 


Honored 


Machine Tool Editor Guy Hubbard 


was honored in absentia by Westing- 
house Electric Corp. at the company’s 
annual machine tool electrification 
forum a while back. Guy, who had 
been ill just before the meeting, had 
to miss a few of the sessions while 
he rested in his hotel room. At one 
of them he was presented with a ra- 
dio in honor of his long service in 
covering the Westinghouse affair for 
STEEL. 


At Last, Women 


After four months of editorial front 
covers, the editors have at last man- 
aged to get women into the layout. 
Always after the comprehensive, the 
boys upstairs were not satisfied with 
just one woman on the cover; they 
got five. 

The girls were photographed by 


Associate Editor Dan Reebel at work 


on both peace and war jobs at Z & W 
Machine Products Inc. in Cleveland 
Dan also took the photographs used 
to illustrate the story (p. 34) that 
was written by Associate Editor John 


Morgan. 


Puzzle Corner 


Vern Luft of Raymond Concrete 
Pile Co. was the first in with the cor- 
rect answer to the Apr. 16 puzzie. 
The problem was no problem at all, 
of course, just a test to see how 
carefully you read. Beth trains 
would be the same distance from New 
York when they met, 

Mr, Luft submits this one: A jug 
and a cork cost a dollar and a dime. 
The jug costs a dollar more than the 
cork. How much is the cork? 


Strole. 


(Metalworking Outlook—Page 17). 
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ad blade steel. Leading manufacturers 
‘the Grant national defense pro- know they can count on Sharon to 
gram has called for more and more — . deliver exactly to specification, with 
aron’ alloy steels. For example, the a constant uniformity that assures 
“stepped up production of military highest production levels. And they 
aircraft means a greater demand _ know, too, when they specify Sharon 
for propellers, and consequently a. Steel for their products, everything 
- greater demand for Sharon propeller will be “right up front” 


*Specialists in STAINLESS, ALLOY, cou ROLLED AND COATED Strip Steels 


SHARON STEEL CORPORATION 
Shaun, Pemtyloaia 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Chicago, Ill., Cincinnati, O., Dayton, O., Detroit, Mich., Indi lis, Ind., Milwaukee, Wis., 
New York, N. Y., Philadelphia, Penna., Rochester, N. Y., Los Angeles, Calif., San Franci Calif., Montreal, Que., Toronto, Ont. 

















can help steel makers... 











RODUCERS of iron and steel who are out to (2) You can choose from the most complete array 
make more tonnage and meet closer specs—in of instruments ever available to the steel indus- 
spite of material and manpower shortages—will try. For each measuring and control problem in 
find the instruments and applications shown here the processes shown at right, you’ll find an L&N 
exactly tailored to their needs. instrument with the qualities needed for that par- 
Here’s why ! (1) Hundreds of practical mill men— ticular job. Some are shown below; many are 


fuel engineers, first helpers, metallurgists, melters, omitted for lack of space. 

instrument foremen, superintendents, quality 

control technicians of all sorts—helped us design (3) You get outstanding performance because 
these equipments. Our contacts in U.S. Steel, in L&N instruments are applied correctly. Into each 
J&L, Bethlehem, National, Armco, Crucible, installation goes the know-how accumulated by 
Inland, Alan Wood, Granite City, Youngstown, 
Lukens, Republic and many others have for 
years used our equipment. Operating qualities, 
flexibility features and rugged construction are - ; ‘ 
as these men have specified during the 40 years The : ee — the opposite ail will bring 
since Midvale bought the steel industry’s very details of any instrument or application. Because 


first potentiometer pyrometer from us. Yes, L&N the steel industry is moving so rapidly—is so 


men who have spent their entire careers in work- 
ing with and in the steel industry. 


instruments are not simply ‘“adapted’”’ to steel alert technically—make certain you get the 
mill problems—they’re designed to meet and latest specific instrumentation data quickly by 
solve them. identifying the process in which you’re interested. 
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STRIP CHART SPEEDOMAX ROUND CHART ROUND CHART SPEEDOMAX ELECTROMAX SPEEDOMAX PNEUMATIC 
OR MICROMAX MICROMAX SPEEDOMAX INDICATOR CONTROLLER CONTROLLER 


These instruments measure temperature, speed, pH, electric 

load, flow and most other conditions except combustion and 

draft (for which see right). Micromax is galvanometer type; Molten metal temperatures are checked either 
Speedomax is electronic. Strip chart instruments can record = © with Rayotube (shown below) or with Thermo- 
up to 16 points in up to 6 colors; round chart models are 1- or ' couple. Each uses Speedomax Recorder with 
2-point. As controllers, either electric or pneumatic systems special features. 

may be used. Hundreds of standard ranges are available . . . =" 

hundreds of special features for special needs. 
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ll OPEN HEARTH “Yep 
_ ae Bottom temps 
OnE ©) Bath temps 
Temp of checkers, 
flues, 
Record< wz-h boilers, etc. 
ORE FUSING KILN Fuel flow 
- Comb'n air flow 
line COKE OVEN Flame radiation 
O2 in exhaust 
Coke temps 
Control: Air blast temps Record) Five temps Fuel-air ratio 
Oil-steam ratio 
Meesure: Checker temps Control { Reversal 
Fuel-oil temps SOAKING PITS 
a Rod-oven temps Record & Pit temps 
Record & } Roof temps Control < Pit pressure 
ic Control (Furn pressure Recup’r temps 
” ii er . = temps Control {Fuel-air ratio 
icate< Steam & oil pres- Reversal 
NODULIZING KILN sama ‘ 
ecord or {Fuel flow 
Record: gas temps , Measure: Tapping, teeming Indicate (Comb'n air flow 
Kiln speed & checking temps 
Ozinexhaustgas 
Record & Lining temps e 
Control Draft 
Product temps BLAST FURNACE BY-PRODUCT PLANT 
Control: Fuel-Air Ratio Downcomer,inwall, (Write for more information) 
hearth, furnace 
top & stack temps: 
Record) stock tine 
F 
— BLOOMING & SLABBING 
Record a )Blas! temps BESSEMER CONVERTER cms 
a's 2 > = oisture Wasi iemie 
— Control nome temps Record: Blast pressure Record) Motors se 
SHTERING MACHINE Indicate: All key temps Record: Air fow \Motors temps 
Record — oe Measure: Casting temps apn 6 dg of 
M Pouring temps 
OXYGEN GENERATOR A we 
LABORATORY —— FINISHING PROCESSES 
i ~ Record or |Flow 
Conductivity & pH equip’? a. NQ ro Indicate ]Temps Bearing temps 
Electro-Chemograph for lak Co ~ i | Record: Oxygen Purity E REHEATING FURNACES : —. \ 
polarographic analyses A Pe ee } | my b j Furnace temps Record | wor cel 
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LEEDS & NORTHRUP CO. 
4957 Stenton Ave., Phila. 44, Pa. 





AIR-FUEL RATIO FURNACE PRESSURE 
CONTROLLER CONTROLLER 


Integrated Control Panels provide these and 
related instruments to hold combustion, draft loa oven imachey bokteaeekaues 
& temperature at specified points; panels arrive 
at mill completely assembled & tested. PEACE SIE OORT TES STC Ce 
P.A.T. 50 Control is the only proportional elec- eoeereeeeeereereer ee eevee eeeeeereeeeeeeeereeeeeee eee 
tric control with fully-adjustable rate action as (Name) (Title) 
well as reset; for fast-acting, non-overshooting Seeds mei Raho rat > wemedne tat Ss « 
1.50 regulation of either long-lag or short-lag proce i iecce eee eeee cece eeeee eee enes 
TROL PANEL esses, whether or not subject to load fluctuations. 
For all controllable conditions. © lhc cece ccc c cc ccccccccececccceeesccerssensas 
Jrl, Ad N-0661 (2) 











Please a Zg information about instruments for 





upper * Neat design, 
positive grip means 
safe, sure bundle 
handling. 


lower «Bundles in stor- | 


age yard ready to 
be picked up whenever 
needed. 


BUNDLING CHAIN 


with Automatre Lock 


A complete unit...ready to use. Eliminates links, shackles, pins, 
wires. Depending on the type of service and use, the drop-forged 
Automatic Lock can be furnished with !7/s2”, 9/16’, 5/s", and 





21/32" wrought iron, low carbon, high test, or alloy chain. 


Speeds Material Handling. Bundles can be made up quicker, 
handled faster and safer, and stored indefinitely without loosen- 
ing. Bundle is opened by flipping locking fork back by hand 
while Juau is suspended. When bundle is set 
down, chain runs back through lock body. 


the ACCO Bundling Chain with drop-forged 
A atomatic Lock (Patent Pending). 
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today for Bulletin DH-266 on 


AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
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ALL THE MATERIAL IN THE WORLD 
DOESN’T DO ANYBODY ANY GOOD IF 
IT CAN’T BE MOVED INTO PRODUCTION 


That movement of materials is sped immeasurably by material handling equipment, 
designed and produced by that alert industry. Thus, hundreds and thousands of 
tons of products are moved into production easily, safely, economically. Much of this 
tonnage is moved by equipment built, fastened and made stronger with Sterling Bolts 
and Nuts—because Sterling Bolt products in volume have proved their merit 
for more than 30 years. This is a matter of record with buyers of bolts and 
nuts in production quantities. 


BE SURE TO SEE THE GREAT MATERIALS HANDLING EXPOSITION 


TIME: April 30 through May 4. PLACE: International Amphitheatre — Chicago 
STERLING BOLT BOOTH: ‘Number 407 ga 
by. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 401 W. ERIE, CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 
CINCINNATI, INDIANAPOLIS, MILWAUKEE, ST. LOUIS 
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BEFORE 


B. H. Aircraft Co., Inc. 
Farmingdale, N. Y. 


SAVES 


Wheelabrator’s fast thorough cleaning action scours metal surfaces brilliantly 
clean in but a few minutes — to save hours of cleaning time and cut costs 
to a minimum. That’s the story at the B. H. Aircraft Company and every- 
where else that Wheelabrator is used. Mr. Donald F. Baum, Vice-President, 
puts it this way: 

“We are currently using the Wheela- 
brator for cleaning of all details prior 
to the spot welding and/or silver braz- 
ing of these details on our pipe assem- 
blies. These details are made from .032 
low carbon and .065 nickel-chrom- 
moly steel and range up to 4” x 4” in 
size. The average time for cleaning is 
about 14% of the time for sand blast- 
ing. Sub assembly bodies are now 
Wheelabrated in 70% of the time 
formerly required.” 


See for yourself how this high speed 
blast cleaning can help you reduce 
your costs and improve the appearance 
of your products. Ask for a test dem- 
onstration without obligation. Write 
today for details. 


Installation of the above 
Wheelabrator Tumblast 
saved 86% in cleaning 
time on pipe assemblies. 
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LETTERS 


TO THE EDITORS 


Where Credit Is Due 


We enjoyed the article based on our 
installation at Ford (“Small Parts Bore 
Hardened on Screw Machines”) in 
STEEL, Mar. 26, p. 74. However, we were 
disappointed to note that you gave no 
credit to Tocco, although you featured 
the design of our coil, with a mandrel, 
—a job which required much engineering 
on our part. ak 

H. B. Osborne Jr., Technical Director 
“Tocco Division 
The Ohio. (Crankshaft Co, 
5 Cleveland 
®@ Omission of credit to Tocco is ri 
nized and STEEL herewith offers its 
apologies. 


Treating Industrial Waste 


Your article, “Neutralizing Industrial 
Waste Liquids,” (STEEL, Apr. 9, p. 74) 
discusses papers presented at the fifth 
annual Industrial Waste Conference, 
sponsored by Purdue University and the 
Indiana State Board of Health. Are 
these papers available and if so, whom 
should I contact? 

Ralph K. Logan, metallurgist 


The Cuyahoga Steel & Wire Co. 
Cleveland 


@ Address inquiries to M. C. Gillespie, 
Engineering Extension Service, Purdue 
University, Latayette, Ind. 


We have reviewed your excellent ar- 
ticle, ‘Neutralizing Industrial Waste 
Liquids,” in which you make use of 
descriptive data and photographs sup- 
plied by this office. One correction: 
position of the captions “below” and 
“right” (p. 74) should be reversed. 

Albert Kahn Associated 


Architects and Engineers 
Detroit 


@ Address inquiries to M. C. Gillespie, 
Engineering Extension Service, Purdue 
University, Latayette, Ind. 


Up to Date on NPA's M-7 


In the Jan. 22 issue of STEEL, p. 43, 
you state the manufacture of food 
processing equipment likely will be al- 
lowed as a civilian necessity. NPA Or- 
der M-7 lists such equipment, containing 
aluminum parts, among its prohibited 
items. : 

Is there a later amendment to this 
Order which permits use of aluminum 
parts necessary in the manufacture of 
coffee mills, meat grinders and slicers 
—all very essential pieces of food proc- 
essing equipment? 

Cc. F. McCrory 
Shaker Heights, 0. 


© Recent events bear out STEEL’s state- 
ment of Jan. 22 (“ ... you can relax 
if you can make something contributing 
to health, sanitation, food processing of 
distribution.” ). Amendment of Apt. 6 
to NPA Order M-7 removes aluminum 
used in the manufacture of food proc- 
essing equipment from the prohibited 
list. Announcement of a Controlled Ma- 
terials Plan to become eftective July 1, 
(STEEL, Apr. 16, p. 43) indicates pre- 
ferred treatment for food products ma-/ 
chinery producers in their procurement 
of aluminum, copper and steel. 
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The Loftus organization, one of the largest in the 
country with specialists in all phases of industrial 
heating, is now, as in former emergencies, engaged 
in the decigairs aa? construction of Forging and 


Heat Treating equipment for the production of 





all types of armament. 







ie, 
wnvceco ss LOFTUS / ENGINEERING -nrssuecn. on 
signers and Builders corporation of Industrial Furnaces 
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Bliss Modernizes Temper Mill 
at U. S. Steel's Irvin Works 


After 16 years of rugged service—much of it ‘round the 
clock—a Bliss 4-high temper pass mill, at United States 
Steel Company’s Irvin Works, was recently rebuilt by 
Bliss engineers. Its speed was increased to 2500 fpm. 
‘U.S. Steel sees a future range of 250 to 3750 fpm for 
this completely modern mill, now handling coils of steel 
up to 50 inches wide, 72 inches in diameter, and weigh- 


ing 50,000 pounds. All operations are directed from 


cabinets at each end—tension being controlled to any 


desired degree through the full cycle of any pass. 


Bliss engineers are called upon for modernization 
jobs like this because of customers’ satisfaction with 
Bliss mill performance. With more than 90 years’ ex- 
perience serving the metal industries, Bliss engineers 
can help you, too, solve urgent expansion problems— 
supplying new equipment, or modernizing the old. 

If you plan improvements in either hot-rolling or 
cold-rolling facilities—ferrous or non-ferrous—put your 
problem up to Bliss engineers. They will see your job 


through to completion. 


E. W. BLISS COMPANY, General Office: Canton, Ohio 


ROLLING MILL DIVISION: SALEM. OHIO 
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Yow to make more wi 


Whether you make dragline buckets feed troughs LVAD 


truck trailers ib A y with Inland HI-STEEL , you can retain the same 


| Z 
Wy, 


structural — yet save enough steel on every three units to 


fabricate a fourth one! U 7 vv) a: Where payload is important 
~ teas ‘yg 
ww > extreme strength and elimination of aici essential 


Hl: STEEL ; is the answer. When you must make your product stronger 
~\)) 









or make it last longer ay without increasing your 


nearly twice as high as ordinary structural-grade carbon steel, plus superior notch 


toughness and fatigue strength. HI-STEEL-. resistance to atmospheric corrosion 


Z 
PES is four or five times as much as ordinary carbon steel. Abrasion 


resistance 


oH 


over ordinary carbon steel, cape on the abrasive medium. No change in shop 


(3 


practice ~ is ordinarily required when fabricating HESTEL 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY: 38 So. Dearborn St. Chicago 3, Ill. 


SALES OFFICES: Chicago, Davenport, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Milwaukee, New York, St. bite; St. Poul Produc 
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Production-Engineering News—p. 53 


Coming Up: Two Big Wage Decisions 


The new 18-man Wage Stabilization Board will have to make two 
major decisions soon. It will have to approve or disapprove of raises 
granted by meat packers and the woolen industry. Action on those 
two cases is important because the fate of the whole wage stabili- 
zation policy hinges on the new board’s judgment. If the increases 
are approved, wage controls as they’re now constituted will go out 
the window. If the increases are disallowed, the status quo on wage 
curbs will continue. 


Prime vs. Subcontracts 


No prime defense contracts are going begging, but small, medium- 
sized and even large metalworking companies are showing an in- 
creasing preference for subcontracts in defense work. The reasons: 
When you’‘re-a sub, primes are more sympathetic and helpful in aid- 
ing you to get materials than government agencies; subcontract prices 
can be more easily adjusted than prime contract prices; the prime 
contractor’s engineers are easier to deal with than government tech- 
nical people; more paper work is required on primes than on subs. 


What To Do About Profits Tax 


Watch for amendments to the excess profits law signed Jan. 2, 1951, 
by President Truman. For that reason, go slow in figuring your tax. 
But you can do this: Get somebody in your company to study the 
new law to know generally how you can honestly and legally best 
take advantage of the alternate methods of figuring your tax as 
allowed by the measure. Partnerships and proprietorships are not 
subject to the law, so it would be wise now to decide if you should 
change your corporate status. In some cases, borrowing may help 
your excess tax picture. When you have made a general study of 
the measure, stop and wait for Congress to act. 


Quality Control by Decree 


Quality control may become a permanent feature in metalworking 
plants by government decree. The services are insisting that defense 
prime and sub contractors use it. The Air Force is particularly insist- 
ent and expects that its inspection job will be greatly relieved by plant 
quality control plans. In World War Il it used 16,000 inspectors. 
The Air Force wants to do the inspection task with 5000 this time. 


Good Relations with Draft Board 


Expect more dealings with your area’s draft board as manpower gets 
tighter and tighter. For successful relations, do this: Know your 
board well, invite it on a tour through your plant. In presenting your 
cases, use a man, perhaps a salesman, who knows people. Be honest 
in seeking deferments. Keep the situation in the hands of local 
people. Keep records of jobs; know what jobs are vital. Develop 
a questionnaire and procedure to know the current draft status of 
every man in your company. 


Are Salesmen Necessary? 


What to do with your direct salesmen now that sales are so easy to 
get? Consensus in metalworking: Don’t let your sales force wither 


The Market Outlook—p. 99 
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The Metalworking Outlook ‘continues 





on the vine. There’s plenty of sales work to do—missionary calls to 
keep former civilian customers as happy as possible; regular calls 
to keep up your remaining peace work; and regular calls to prime 
contractors and government agencies to negotiate defense jobs. Many 
companies are also returning to the World War Il practice of using 
salesmen as part-time purchasing agents. 


Uneasy: Manufacturers Agents 


The 3500 commission salesmen and manufacturers’ agents in the U.S. 
may be among the severest casualties of a garrison state economy. 
Their number declined during World War Il and now, wisely or un- 
wisely, some companies are severing relations with the independent 
salesmen. What's more, the agents on their own accord may have 
to bow out in increasing numbers soon. They will be subject to re- 
negotiation on defense contracts, while the direct salesmen will not. 
On that basis, many agents may not be able to compete with direct 
representatives. 


Business Loans Soar 

Loan curves are going up, despite a plea by Federal Reserve Board 
committee that banks and other lending institutions cut down on 
grants for nondefense expansion. Commercial interest rates are 
edging upward, and New York banks are fighting to increase their 
deposits. The V-loan program is bogging down because many banks 
are reluctant to handle the loans. The plan permits defense produc- 
ers to use their defense contracts as collateral for a loan. The banks 
would be assigned repayments from the contracts. 


Straws in the Wind 


Buick’s final assembly of Wright J-65 Sapphire engines will be in a 
new 1 million-square-foot plant near Willow Springs, Ill.; facility is 
scheduled for completion early next year . . . Westinghouse expects 
a $1250 million volume in 1951, compared with about $1 billion in 
1950; the company expects a good year in appliances and is going 
back into manufacture of radio and television tubes . . . William H. 
Harrison resigned as Defense Production Administrator solely because 
he had to return to his job as president of American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. . . . The government is getting ready to allocate vir- 
tually all of the nation’s structural steel . . . NPA is also planning for 
a cutback in the third quarter to 70 per cent of the steel used by 
makers of consumer durables in the average quarter of the first half 
of 1950; the second quarter cutback is 80 per cent of that amount. 


Here and There in Industry 


You can assure yourself of maximum benefits under CMP by getting 
ready now (p. 25) . . . The new manufacturers’ price order is so com- 
plicated that it may prove unworkable (p. 26) . . . Castings output 
this year will reach 18 million tons (p. 27) . . . Westinghouse has 
developed a plating method that promises to conserve critical nickel 


(p. 30). 








UNITED 
CLUTCH HEAD SCREWS 


CLUTCH HEAD® screws have 
proved their merit under various 
assembly conditions in many in- 
dustries. The straight wall recess 
eliminates troublesome “ride-outs.” 
The lock-on feature speeds up 
assembly in hard-to-get-at places, 
and the longer bit life reduces 
driver costs. It will pay you to 
analyze Clutch Head screws for 
your assemblies. Ask for Clutch 
Head brochure. 


—when you think of 
fasteners think of United 
SCREWS + NUTS - WASHERS 


CLUTCH HEAD SCREWS 
STAMPINGS 


@REG. U.S, PAT, OFF. 


United Serew and Bolt Corporation 
Chicago 8 Cleveland 2 NewYork 7 
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Sees UNDERGROUND ORES 


Underground for Defense 


<.. Started more than 10 years ago 


STRENGTH...military and economic 
...depends on productivity. And pro- 
ductivity depends on men who have 
devoted long years to their specialized 
chosen field of endeavour. 


Such men with “know-how” mine 
nickel from the rocky rim of Ontario’s 
Sudbury Basin... 


By increasing output with maximum 
speed and drawing on reserve stocks 
of nickel previously accumulated, they 
helped raise deliveries of nickel in all 
forms during 1950 to 256,000,000 
pounds ...a record for any peace-time 
year. 


This record, 22% greater than the 
209,292,257 pounds delivered in 1949, 
was no accident... 


In 1937, INCO launched a vast Iong- 
range project which now makes it pos- 
sible to meet the military requirements 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


20 


of the United States, Canada and the 
United Kingdom. In addition, nickel 
deliveries are being made to govern- 
ment stockpiles and the balance of the 
supply is being rationed among civil- 
ian consumers in all markets through- 
out the free world. 


Since the inception of International 
Nickel, its fixed policy has always been 
to increase the supply of nickel. To 
meet today’s needs, INCO went under- 
ground years ago. 


Anticipating the eventual depletion of 
Frood-Stobie open pit surface ores, 
more than 10 years ago, INCO em- 
barked on a program of replacing open 
pit with underground capacity. This 
required extensive enlargement of 
underground plants, development of 
new methods of mining not previously 
undertaken and the revamping of 
metallurgical processes to cope with 
difficulties in recovering nickel from 


the new types and lower grades of ores 
which have to be reached. 


Major expansion in output of nickel 
from underground operations is being 
driven to conclusion with utmost 
speed. There is.still much construction 
to be done and a number of mining 
and metallurgical problems remain to 
be solved and tested in actual opera 
tion. Barring unforeseen interruptions, 
full conversion to underground min- 
ing should be completed in 1953. 


When the present undertaking is com- 
pleted, INco will be able to hoist 
13,000,000 tons annually, and the size 
of its underground mining operation 
will surpass that of any other non- 
ferrous base metal mining operation 
in the world. 


This underground expansion is being 
completed by INCO without interrupt- 
ing current production of nickel, which 
is at maximum capacity. 


67 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
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AS THE EDITOR VIEWS THE NEWS GE ii 


April 30, 1951 


It Workable? 


While Gen. Douglas MacArthur was being accorded more national atten- 
tion than has been bestowed upon any other individual in our country, two 
events occurred in Washington which should concern executives of all metal- 
working companies. One was re-establishment of the Wage Stabilization Board 
over protests of industry representatives of the National Advisory Board on 
Mobilization Policy. The other was Eric Johnston’s announcement that profits 
will be a controlling factor in determining industry price ceilings. 

To understand how these seemingly independent actions may affect in- 
dustrial companies, consider first the fundamentals of Mr. Johnston’s new 
policy. It provides that a company in an industry whose current profits equal 
or exceed 85 per cent of the average of the best three years from 1946 to 1949 
cannot increase prices unless it can show hardship or inequities resulting from 
unusual circumstances. “Profits should be figured before federal income and 
excess profits taxes and after normal depreciation only, with adjustments for 
any changes in net worth.” 

The avowed intent of this admittedly “tough” policy is to force manufac- 
turers to absorb more of the higher costs in wages, freight rates, materials and 
supplies and to pass on to buyers a smaller portion of these increases. Mr. 
Johnston also makes the point that the policy provides an incentive for efficiency. 

However, in specifying that profits be figured before taxes, the new policy 
forces manufacturers to absorb increases in taxes. Also, the reconstitution of 
WSB under peculiar circumstances probably means that there will be no ef- 
fective check against wage increases. With little visible evidence that Wash- 
ington is interested in curbing either non-essential government expenditures 
or unwarranted wage increases, it looks as if industry is being asked to absorb 
an undue amount of increased costs, a considerable portion of which would be 
unnecessary if Washington would abandon its “politics as usual” attitude. 

Furthermore, the detail involved in operating the prices-tied-to-profits 
plan will be tremendous. In fact, even a cursory analysis of some of the moot 
points in Mr. Johnston’s letter to Mr. DiSalle will cause many observers to 
doubt whether the complicated program is workable. 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 


TAX EXCEEDS PROFITS: This publi- representing 95 per cent of the nation’s steel 


cation’s 26th annual financial analysis of the ingot capacity, show total sales in 1950 of 
steel ‘producing industry, covering operations more than $9 billion, an increase of 26 per cent 


for 1950, reflects many factors that are as- over sales in 1949. The gain is due to in- 


sociated with inflation and emergency condi- creased volume and higher prices. 
tions. Reports from 30 producing companies, Employees and the federal government en- 





As the Editor Views the News 


(Continued) 





joyed liberal shares of this larger revenue. The 
number of employees was larger in 1950 than in 
1949 and they worked more hours, and at high- 
er unit wages. As a result, total payrolls were 
much higher in 1950 than in the preceding 
year. Federal taxes for the 30 companies to- 
taled more than $760 million in 1950. This is 
more than double the federal tax take of 1949. 
Even more significant is the fact that it exceeds 
total net profit of the 30 companies in 1950 
by almost $20 million. — Insert following p. 32. 


CASTINGS ARE BASIC: Many of the 


3000 visitors who attended the 55th annual con- 
vention of the American Foundrymen’s Society 
in Buffalo last week thought that the atmos- 
phere of the meeting was reminiscent of that 
of the period immediately following Pearl Har- 
bor. Many sessions were marked by references 
to DO ratings, shortages of materials, CMP, 
personnel problems and Army, Navy and Air 
Force specifications. Sessions which attracted 
major attention were two in which representa- 
tives of the National Production Authority par- 
ticipated in a day-long symposium on “Princi- 
ples of Gating.” 

However, the tone of the 1951 convention 
differed from that of conventions following 
Pearl Harbor in one noticeable particular. In 
1942 foundrymen labored under the handicap 
that Washington officialdom failed to under- 
stand the true importance of the castings in- 
dustry. Last week in Buffalo, foundrymen were 
buoyed by the knowledge that today Washing- 
ton recognizes the foundry industry: as basic. 
This has been due largely to fine industry— 
government liaison which has been carried on 
consistently since the end of World War II. 

—p. 27 


HOW ONE SHOP DIDIT: 4 small 
screw machine products shop in Cleveland, em- 
ploying slightly more than 100 persons and 
normally turning out about 30 civilian products, 
affords a good case study of a company that 
has found defense subcontracting to be a par- 
tial solution of problems resulting from ma- 
terials shortages. 

Threatened with the possibility of having to 
curtail peacetime output because of increasing 
difficulty in procuring steel, copper and alum- 


—, 


inum, officers of the company instituted an 
aggressive drive for defense subcontracts. To- 
day they are producing components for 20 
prime defense contractors. Their output is 
about evenly divided — 50 per cent for defense 
and 50 per cent for civilian goods. The com- 
pany is getting sufficient materials to operate 
at capacity — in fact is expanding capacity. 
The defense work is exacting and causes 
headaches, but it helps the company to con- 
tinue civilian production sufficiently to protect 
its competitive position. —p. 34 


PROCESS SAVES NICKEL: Westing- 


house Electric Corp. has developed a new tech- 
nique in metal plating which gives promise of 
conserving substantial quantities of critical 
nickel. Where no nickel is permitted, the pro- 
cess provides a chrome-on-copper finish that is 
bright and has satisfactory corrosion resistance. 
Where some nickel is permitted, the process 
makes it possible to substitute copper for a 
major part of the nickel normally used. 

The key feature of the new system — called 
periodic reverse plating — is an electrical 
“back-stroke” that alternately deposits metal 
and then takes some of it away. This reversal 
is repeated many times until a satisfactory, 
smooth, bright surface is achieved. The process 
can be applied easily to auto bumpers, door 
handles, radiator grills, body trim, toasters, 
irons and tubular furniture. .- —p. 30 


TAPS WITH EXPLOSIVE: Open-hearth 
furnaces are being tapped with small high- 
explosive charges which employ the principle of 
the bazooka. The tapper consists of a 2-ounce 


_explosive on one end of ‘which is imbedded a 


thin copper cone. This unit is in a plastic case 
surrounded by a hollow shaped insulating body. 
When the charge is detonated, the tapper di- 
rects a high-velocity jet of tiny copper frag- 
ments into the taphole, clearing it quickly. 

To date 3000 jet tappers have been used on 
open-hearth furnaces and of these, 82 per cent 
have produced successful taps. The failures 
were due to improperly closed holes, inadequate 
cleaning of holes or “low” tapholes. It is be- 


lieved that after operators have gajned more ’ 


experience with jet tappers, the percentage of 
unsuccessful attempts will drop appreciably. 
—p. 64 
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It’s 2 to 7 that a major fire 


will close your plant forever 


; a 
*< the most effectzve metho 
igs oe : available today @ 


of fire protection 


Where can I Sind out 
about this protection § 


You'll find the answers to these questions . . . 
and a host of others in Viking’s new brochure, “Fire and 
Your Business” . . . sixteen pages of practical, factual, use- 
ful information that tells you the how, when, where and why 
of sprinkler protection. Between the covers of this booklet 
is a store of information that you can apply directly to your 
plant no matter whether it’s large or small . . . information 
that shows you how to get the maximum in fire protection at 
the minimum in cost. Don’t gamble with fire. “Fire and Your 
Business” contains the information that will put the odds in 
your favor. Write for your copy today. 


Don’t gamble with fire — the odds are against you. 


HASTINGS, MICHIGAN 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Quick Shipment from Ryerson 


Do you use wire rope? Your nearby Ryer- 
son plant is a convenient source for wire 
rope of every type, for every application. 
Hoisting, hauling and guy rope, tiller rope, 
bright and galvanized, preformed and non- 
preformed, fiber or wire center rope—all 
these are available, and many others, in a 
wide range of sizes and constructions. And 
you'll get the rope you need fast from 
Ryerson whether you order it by the foot 
or by the reel. 

Our wire rope is made by companies 
famous for the high quality and depend- 
ability of their products. Each Ryerson 
plant can furnish the rope of one or more 
of these firms—American Steel & Wire, 
Bethlehem Steel and Roebling. In addi- 
tion to the rope you need we can also 
furnish wire rope slings and all types of 
rope and sling fittings. 

An engineer specializing in wire rope ap- 


plications will gladly help you select from 
stocks on hand the right specification for 
your particular need—or have it custom 
made for you. So for complete wire rope 
service, get in touch with your nearby 
Ryerson plant. 





TM ALLOY STEEL CHAIN 
Also Available for Prompt Shipment 


For heavy-duty work many shops find that “Taylor 
Made” alloy chain slings last many times longer 
than dredge iron slings. And this dependable chain 
is readily available from Ryerson. One reason for 
its longer life: Its tensile strength of 125-135,000 
Ibs. after heat treatment is almost 3 times that of 
dredge iron chain. Another: The stubby, narrow links 
of TM slings reduce gouging and deforming to a 
minimum even around sharp corners. And TM alloy 
chain has twice the safe working load of low carbon 
or wrought iron chain. Write us for complete data. 
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How Can You Prepare for CMP? 


You can get set by understanding regulations.as they ap- 
pear, gathering company data in advance, setting up tenta- 


tive bookkeeping systems to cope with the paper work 


WHAT can you do now to be ready 
for the Controlled Materials Plan 
when it goes into effect July 1? 

STEEL posed that question to CMP 
officials in Washington and to men 
in industry who had first-hand ex- 
perience with CMP during World 
War II. Here is their advice: 

Homework Needed—Get CMP reg- 
ulations and forms from the Com- 
merce Department field office near- 
est you. Get them, read them and 
study them. A problem in the old 
CMP was that an astonishing num- 
ber of companies didn’t really under- 
stand the plan. NPA’s CMP Reg. 
1 will be issued about May 1 and 
Regs. 2, 3 and 4 will come out about 
the same time or a few days after. 
Reg. 1 will cover general rules for 
operation; Reg. 2, inventories; Reg. 
3, preference ratings; Reg. 4, ware- 
houses; Reg. 5, maintenance, repair 
and operating supplies; Reg. 6, con- 
struction; Reg. 7, repair shops. Regs. 
5,6 and 7 will be issued as soon after 
the first four as possible. STEEL has 
carried and will carry all pertinent 
information (see STEEL, Apr. 16, p. 
43). 

To help you get a quick under- 
standing of CMP, four three-man 
teams will be sent out to conduct 
clinics in all the principal cities. 
See the tentative schedule on this 
page for the one nearest you. Con- 
sult with your Commerce field office 
as to the exact place of meeting. 

Get Set—If you are a medium-sized 
or large company and you expect a 
lot of bookkeeping in connection with 
CMP, it would be wise to set up 
tentative procedures based on World 
War II experience. If you are a 
small company or if you had no ex- 
perience with CMP during World 
War II, sit tight and await instruc- 
tions from Washington. From the 
government end, the accounting sys- 
tem will stem from the Comptroller’s 
Office of Defense Production Admin- 
istration. Each government agency 
involved will probably do much of 
the paperwork for the tonnages with 
which it is concerned. For you, ma- 
terials consumption | statistics fcr 
steel, copper and aluminum will be 
required. Get them organized so you 
can submit them quickly. No statis- 
tics for non-CMP materials will be 





. in charge of CMP 


needed, but it would be wise to keep 
consumption records on those ma- 
terials, just in case. - Consumption 
data may be developed either on your 
own or in connection with other com- 
panies in your trade association. 
Regulations will require prime and 
subcontractors to submit monthly re- 
views of the CMP materials they re- 


CMP Clinic Schedule 


City te 
Ne May 17 
TE Sets May 17 
oe May 15 
Cyeldnd -.....:..:. May 21 
Oe May 21 
Co I re May 18 
ee May 15 
wee, May 22 
Rome Gy se May 21 
los Angeles .-........ May 22 
Minneapolis .......... May 16 
New Orleans ......... May 18 
New vom .....,....; May 18 
Philadelphia .......... May 16 
oe. May 22 
Potem ........ May 18 
Richmond .._. .. . . ..May 16 
San Francisco .......:May 21 
Seattle ....... eee ey 17 
ee May 22 







ceive. No quarterly carry-overs will 
be permitted. Once CMP is under- 
way, your accounting system will 
have to be set up just like the claim- 
ant U. S. agency that is handling 
your account. If yours is a company 
that has no base period for the de- 
fense product you are going to manu- 
facture—because you’re a new com- 
pany, had a strike in the base period 
or are converting to some product 
foreign to your operations—you will 
be granted an adjusted base period. 

Foresight Pays—In preparing for 
CMP, remember this: The program 
is still tentative and will be evolved 
as time progresses. To cope with 
the evolutionary changes, gather as 
much statistical information about 
your company and industry as pos- 
sible. If you do that, you'll be better 
prepared to jump with the wind 
which is certain to blow CMP in di- 
rections that can’t be accurately pre- 
dicted now. 


MRO Loses Meaning 


Maintenance supply plan is los- 
ing its teeth. We'll have to 
wait for an effective program 


NPA’S ORDER permitting almost 
any type of enterprise to use a DO-97 
rating for maintenance, repair and op- 
eration supplies is rapidly losing most 
of its meaning. 

When the Controlled Materials 
Plan is put into effect July 1, it will 
have an MRO provision, but that 
means we'll probably have to 
struggle along with no real MRO in 
most of May and all of June. That 
six-to-eight-week void could be dan- 
gerous. The two types of organiza- 
tions that have filled most of the DO- 
97s, steel warehouses and mill sup- 
ply firms, agree that an effective 
MRO order is still needed to keep 
the economy in balance. As it looks 
now, NPA will try to doctor the 
present MRO order along until July 
1, but many industrialists who have 
had experience with it believe the 
order is beyond the stage where it 
can be even partly revived. 

Weaknesses—The present MRO reg- 
ulation is failing because it is too 
broad as to the kinds of enterprises 
that may use it, too broad as to the 
types of items classified as .MRO 
supplies and too lax as to how it 
should be administered. Amendments 
have tightened up the first two loop- 
holes, but perhaps too late. The third 
difficulty is not remedied yet and 
means that irregular use of MRO— 
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largely through ignorance and care- 
lessness and a little through dis- 
honesty—is still going on. An MRO 
amendment for Apr. 16 which re- 
lieves the pressure on jobbers speci- 
fies that many consumer durable 
goods, including automobiles and ap- 
pliances cannot be obtained via DO- 
97. The type of enterprises that uses 
DO-97s is narrowing, but distributors 
are still getting orders from organiza- 
tions as far from industry as educa- 
tional institutions and state and city 
governments. 

Regulation 5 of CMP will deal with 
MRO. Industrialists think that phase 
of CMP will be successful only if 
MRO items are even more severely 
limited than they now are, only if the 
kind of enterprise eligible to use the 
aid is more restricted and only if 
administration is tighter. A fourth 
factor that would improve MRO un- 
der CMP is a device that would per- 
mit the distributor to get stock in 
advance. At it works now, the job- 
ber has to wait to get ratings and 
then can get inventory. A technique 
to get advance stocks was worked out 
in World War II and functioned suc- 
cessfully. 

Big Bite—Today jobbers’ inventor- 
ies are as badly out of balance as at 
any time since the end of World War 
II, largely because of the inroads into 
stocks made by DO-97s. The propor- 
tion of total jobbing volume that goes 
out under DO-97 ratings varies wide- 
ly from distributor to distributor. 
The average for mill suppliers is 
about 30 per cent. Steel warehouses 
—their inventories are in worse 
shape than mill people’s—do much 
less MRO business. Major items 
that are sold under DO-97s by mill 
suppliers are cutting tools, grinding 
wheels and hand tools such as ham- 
mers, pliers and screw drivers. Steel 
products that get the heaviest MRO 
play in warehouses are standard car- 
bon items. Warehouses honor MRO 
orders when they can, but only after 
DOs for direct military programs are 
taken care of. 

Although there are many excep- 
tions to this, small companies gen- 
erally make greater use of the MRO 
regulation than do large firms. The 
latter can use their size to get ma- 
terial with no priorities. 


SKF Plans $10 Million Expansion 


‘SKF Industries Inc, will spend $10 
million on expansion of buildings and 
equipment. 

The program will include an ex- 
tension of plants at Philadelphia and 
Shippensburg, Pa. Construction has 
already been started which provides 
facilities for more ball and roller bear- 
ings to meet defense requirements. 
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BOOM TOWN: A $27,250,000 defense expansion program is centered at the 
Midland, Pa., works of Crucible Steel Co. of America. 
will be built, and the plant's capacity to produce open-hearth and electric fy. 
nace steels will be increased. Enlarged finishing facilities for special purpose 
steels are inclided in the program. Work is scheduled for completion in 195) 








Price Regulations Aim at General Rollbacks 


GET SET for a great deal more 
paperwork, new inequities and prob- 
ably lower profits to follow the new 
price control measures being estab- 
lished by the Economic Stabilization 
Agency. 

Control authorities are moving a- 
way from the General Ceiling Price 
Regulation toward more specific limi- 
tations on prices. On many manu- 
factured articles, rollbacks will be 
ordered. 

On some others, upward price ad- 
justments will be allowed. The roll- 
backs are expected to exceed the in- 
creases. 

Moves already made or about to 
be made include: 

1. Basic price-control policy pro- 
vides no industry will be permitted to 
increase prices if the industry’s dol- 
lar profits amount to 85 per cent 
of the average of its three best years 
during the 1946-49 period. 

2. Ceiling Price Regulation 22 
sets prices for a vast number of manu- 
factured articles at pre-Korean levels 
plus increases in factory labor and 
materials costs. 

3. Several supplementary orders 
are being prepared, Three of these 
will control manufacturers prices for 
machinery and related equipment, for 
cotton textiles, and for apparel and 
shoes. 

Another will provide an alternative 
pricing method to CPR 22, designed 
for multi-product companies which 
may find CPR 22 unworkable. 

Rollbacks—Price Stabilizer Michae! 
DiSalle says the general manufac- 
turers ceiling price regulation will re- 


quire some rollbacks in _ prices 
Briefly, the regulation permits 
manufacturers to add _ increases 


in factory payroll and materials costs 


to pre-Korean prices in optional base 
period of Apr. 1 to June 24, 1950, or 
in any one of the three previous 
calendar quarters. The regulation does 
not allow addition of increased over- 
head and administrative expenses, 
sales promotion, advertising or over- 
time pay. 

Manufacturers with last fiscal year 
gross sales under $250,000 have the 
option of using CPR 22 or remaining 
under the General Ceiling Price Reg. 
ulation. 

The regulation becomes effective 
May 28. 

While the regulation covers most 
manufactured goods, it exempt metals 
and minerals, including ores, alloys, 
scrap, nonmetallic minerals and fabri- 
cated structural steel; fuels, including 
coal, coke, gas and electricity; passen- 
ger automobiles; chemicals and raw 
agricultural and forest products. 


Olds Hits Price Rule 


U.S. Steel chairman charges the 
new government _price-profit 
rule.is unfair, unsound 


ARBITRARY, unfair and something 
that may have a detrimental effect 
on production at a time when it is 
sorely needéd is the way Irving S$. 
Olds, chairman, U. S. Steel Corp, 
sizes up Economic Stabilization Di- 
rector Eric Johnston’s recently an- 
nounced policy -tying in _ industry 
price increases to profits. 

Under this policy Mr. Johnston 
proclaims that industries seeking 
higher prices to compensate for high- 
er costs must prove they are earning 
less than 85 per cent of their aver- 
age earnings in the best three out of 
four years, 1946 through 1949. The 
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policy applies to appeals for price 

increases On an industry-wide rather 

than individual company basis, except 
in certain circumstances. 

Unnecessary, Unsound—‘“Provisions 
under the existing laws for renegotia- 
tion of government contracts, excess 
profit taxes and corporate taxes 
make such arbitrary limitation on in- 
dustrial profits unnecessary as well as 
unsound,” Mr, Olds believes. The ap- 
parent ruling out of accelerated de- 
preciation in computing profit for the 
base period would hamstring many 
companies, he says, 

Operating costs of the corporation 
since the first of the year have in- 
creased. Factors included the in- 
crease to coal miners Feb. 1, higher 
scrap and other raw materials costs 
and higher steel labor costs. Over- 
time expenses in the first quarter 
were double those of the correspond- 
ing period of last year. 

High Plateau—Commenting on the 
outlook at a press conference in New 
York last week, Mr, Olds saw little 
let-up over the rest of the year in 
steel production. So far, steel orders 
have been increasing, and indications 
point to defense requirements as more 
than offsetting any lull in civilian 
needs. 

As for defense, he estimates that 
directives will take about 50 per 
cent of the corporation’s production 
in June—20 per cent for direct de- 
fense and 30 per cent for defense- 
support programs. 

Orders Rise — New orders in the 
first quarter amounted to 7 million 
tons of finished steel, up about 10 
or 12 per cent over the same period 
a year ago. Backlogs are up a bit, 
amounting to between four and five 
months’ production. There is little 
change in product-mix, except for the 
greater substitution of plates for 
sheets. Exports are light, running 
currently at slightly more than 3 
per cent of total. Reason: Very little 
steel to spare. 

A new all-time ingot production 
record of 106.2 per cent was set for 
the corporation in the week beginning 

Apr. 16. This was on the basis of 
rated capacity at the beginning of 
the year. The following week it was 
105 per cent. 

Manganese—The corporation is de- 
veloping a new large manganese ore 
property in Brazil, with the possibil- 
ity that shipments may be moving 
in volume within a year and a half 
or two years, Transportation from 
mines to seaboard is one of the com- 
plicating problems. The corporation 
has another property in Brazil from 
which it has been receiving about 30 
per cent of its manganese ore re- 
quirements, but this property is be- 
ing pretty well worked out. 
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Foundry Output To Reach 18 Million Tons 


Casting shops get early start in defense work as result of 
postwar industry-government liaison. Pig iron, scrap, coke 
and other shortages to place ceiling on production 


CASTINGS production this year will 
approximate 18 million tons, or 1.5 
million tons above the previous rec- 
ord. That prediction departing Presi- 
dent Walton L. Woody made to the 
American Foundrymen’s Society at 
its 55th annual meeting in Buffalo 
Apr. 23-26. 

Many foundries already are produc- 
ing more than they did in World 
War II. The ceiling on castings pro- 
duction likely will be materials short- 
ages. Foundries are feeling acutely 
the scarcities in pig iron, scrap coke, 
nonferrous metals and alloys. 

It’s Basic—Under impact of the 
defense program, the castings industry 
currently finds itself in a situation 
similar to that which existed follow- 
ing Pearl Harbor. There is one not- 
able difference, however: This time 
it has recognition as a basic industry. 
Last time, the foundry industry lacked 
classification as essential and lost 
much valuable time while gaining 
recognition. 

With this roadblock removed, due 
chiefly to an industry-government 
liaison developed and maintained since 
World War II, foundries are already 
deeply involved in the rearmament 
program. 

Accent on Defense—lInjected con- 
stantly in the more than 90 technical 
papers, discussions, luncheon and din- 
ner addresses, were references to in- 
creasing volume of DO orders, CMP, 
growing shortages of raw materials, 





WALTER L. SEELBACH 
. American Foundrymen president 


Army, Navy and Air Force specifi- 
cations, and future manpower dif- 
ficulties. But despite the handicaps 
which these influences threaten, found- 
ries are technologically and physically 
prepared to meet the demands for 
castings. 


The defense atmosphere of the con- 
vention, attended by some 3500 found- 
rymen from all parts of the United 
States and Canada, was pointed up 
in two exceedingly well-attended 
luncheon meetings. The first, spon- 
sored by the Foundry Equipment 
Manufacturers Association and the 
Foundry Facings Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, featured two representatives 
of the Foundry Equipment and Sup- 
plies Section, Metalworking Machin- 
ery Branch, NPA, Washington. They 
were Aubrey J. Grindle, director, and 
Thomas Kaveny Jr., of Herman Pneu- 
matic Machine Co., Pittsburgh, who 
is serving as industry consultant. 


“Defense Production” was the key- 
note of the second luncheon meeting 
which was of interest to all foundries. 
Speakers, all from Washington, in- 
cluded A. J. McDonald, chief, Castings 
Section, Iron & Steel Division, NPA; 
John A. Claussen, chief, Pig Iron 
Section, Iron & Steel Division, NPA; 
Lieut. Comdr. William A. Meissner, 
Bureau of Ships, and liaison officer 
to NPA; and Nigel Bell, director, 
Light Metals Division, NPA. 

Seelbach Elected—Walter L. Seel- 
bach, president and general manager, 
Superior Foundry Inc., Cleveland, was 
elected president of the society. He 
succeeds Walton L. Woody, National 
Malleable & Steel Castings Co., Cleve- 
land. New vice president is I. R. 
Wagner, director and former presi- 
den, Electric Steel Castings Co., Ind- 
ianapolis. 

Directors elected for three-year 
terms include: Martin J. O’Brien 
Jr., works manager, Symington-Gould 
Corp., Depew, N. Y.; Harry W. Die- 
tert, president, Harry W. Dietert Co., 
Detroit; Albert L. Hunt, works man- 
ager, National Bearing Division of 
American Brake Shoe Co., St. Louis; 
Dr. James T. MacKenzie, technical 
director, American Cast Iron Pipe 
Co., Birmingham; and A. M. Ondrey- 
co, plant manager, Vulcan Foundry 
Co., Oakland, Calif. 

The 65th annual meeting and show 
will be held in Atlantic City, N. J., 
May 1-7, 1952. 








NO METALWORKING SCENE: 


Co. in Groton, Conn. 


Authenticated 
But a lot of steel and many products of the 
metalworking industry go into the making of pharmaceuticals to maintain the 
nation’s health—as attested by this activity at the plant of Charles Pfizer & 


These batteries of glass-lined tanks are used to make 


crystalline vitamin A on a large commercial scale 


Tool Distributors Meet 


AMITDA hears condemnation of 
Washington’s attitude toward 
machine tool industry 


CONFUSION prevailing throughout 
the machine tool industry due to lack 
of understanding in Washington as 
to financial and production problems 
facing this industry came in for 
heavy condemnation by speakers at 
the 27th spring meeting of the Ameri- 
can Machine Tool Distributors’ As- 
sociation at Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Lloyd McDonald, executive vice 
president, Warner & Swasey Co., 
Cleveland, a guest of the association, 
stated that on recent visits to Wash- 
ington as a member of the Govern- 
ment Relations Committee, National 
Machine Tool Builders’ Association, 
he and fellow committeemen have 
been treated as though they had 
“the thing’”’ with them when they at- 
tempted to get sympathetic hearings 
on machine tool problems in connec- 
tion with national defense, 

Disappointed—There seems to be 
an idea in Washington, Mr. McDonald 
reported, that machine tool manu- 
facturers now rate no more considera- 
tion than manufacturers of pots and 
pans. He quoted a man high in Na- 
tional Production Authority as say- 
ing: “We have more machines to cut 
metal than we have metal to cut up.” 
Another, who is a member of the 
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Munitions Board, remarked that since 
the nation now has so many more 
machine tools than it had in 1940, 
there should be no machine tool prob- 
lem at this time. 

Even though the industry’s back- 
log now stands at 22 months (never 
during World War II did it exceed 
seven months), machine tool builders 
today actually are short of money. 
After spending large sums on new 
equipment and inventories, they now 
face the fact that they cannot bor- 
row against government “pool” con- 
tracts because a recent ruling by the 
Comptroller General of the United 
States makes such loans impossible 
from banks. A tool builder can’t 
borrow on a government-secured loan 
if he already has borrowed from his 
bank. A government-secured loan 
automatically puts his earlier bank 
loan into a junior position. No bank 
would agree to that situation. Hence 
the industry is cramped financially at 
a time when expansion is necessary, 
Mr. McDonald pointed out. 

Greater Threat—Price control, said 
Mr. McDonald, presents an even 
greater threat, The General Ceiling 
Price Regulation established Jan. 26, 
1951, sets the maximum price for any 
machine tool as that at which such a 
machine was “delivered” in the base 
period ending Jan. 19, 1951. Machine 
tool prices are quoted months before 
shipment. On many which were 
shipped in January, quotations were 
made late in 1949, or early in 1950 
on the basis of price lists printed in 


1947 or 1948. What the 
amounts to under existing conditions 
is a “rollback” in machine tool prices 
of two or four years. Unless cop. 
rected, this ruling will plunge the 
industry into a bath of red ink. 

“Three-way” Session—Demonstra. 
tion that the machine tool builder, 
the machine tool distributor and the 
machine tool user together constitute 
an economic structure which can he 
likened to a three-legged stool was 
given by a “three-way” session. Par. 
ticipating in this were M. A. Hollen. 
green, president, Landis Tool Co, 
Waynesboro, Pa., on “What the 
Builder Expects from the Distribv. 
tor;” George Habicht, Jr., chairman 
of the board, Marshall & Huschart 
Machinery Co., Chicago, on “What 
the Distributor Expects from the 
Builder;” and G. P. Longabauch, di- 
rector of equipment, Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., Pittsburgh. 

Annual meeting of AMTDA, at 
which new officers will be elected, 
will be held at Westchester-Biltmore 
Country Club, Rye, N. Y., Oct. 7-9, 


Tool Pool Orders Awarded 


Six additional “pool” orders for 
machine tools to aid industry speed 
production for national defense were 
made by the General Services Ad- 
ministration. 

Companies receiving them and the 
order values are: Hydraulic Press 
Mfg. Co., Mt. Gilead, O., $689,340; 
Denison Engineering Co., Columbus, 
O., $879,599; E. W. Bliss Co., Canton, 
O., $3,115,420; Clearing Machine Corp,, 
Chicago, $1,539,493; American Steel 
Foundries, Elmes Engineering Divi- 
sion, Cincinnati, $865,680; and Bar- 
dons & Oliver Inc., Cleveland, $1,525, 
017. 

With these orders, totaling $8,614,- 
549, the total amount of “pool” orders 
placed by GSA with 22 manufac- 
turers stands at $87,057,820. 

Under the system, GSA, upon 
recommendations of the National Pro- 
duction Authority, places orders with 
machine tool manufacturers to en- 
able them to fit the machines into 
production schedules without delay. 

Tools not disposed of at the time 
of completion will be bought by GSA 
at 17% per cent less than the sales 
price— the estimated profit and sell- 
ing expense—and stored where they 
will continue to be available for sale 
or use in government plants. 


Use of Pool Orders Widened 


To the machine tools in the gov- 
ernment’s pool order system have 
been added about $100 million of 
cutting tools and gages, swelling the 
planned outlay for the entire pool 
to about $450 million. 
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ton ore carriers in process of construction. 








_— , ” Carl MeDow 
SHIP-SHAPE: Undergoing repairs at Lorain, O., yards of American Shipbuilding 
Co. is Imperial Oil’s new super tanker, S. S. Imperial Leduc, flanked by 20,000- 


The ore boats will be 647 feet 


long and 70 feet wide when finished. The first one is due to be launched 


some time in August. 


More Depreciation 


DPA approves 915 certificates 
of necessity permitting five- 
year writeoffs 


FROM Oct. 30, 1950, to Apr. 6, 1951, 
the Defense Production Administra- 
tion approved 915 certificates of ne- 
cessity that will permit five-year 
amortization of the cost of new de- 
fense facilities. 

Total cost of new facilities proposed 
for construction exceeds $4.1 billion. 
The greatest concentration of new in- 
dustrial expansion authorized will be 
in New York, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania. About two-thirds of the 
dollar amount of that area’s expan- 
sion, $756,460,000, will be in Pennsyl- 
vania. New York’s portion is $270,- 
487,000; New Jersey’s $117,310,000. 

Rich States—Pennsylvania will get 
the most defense expansion. Texas 
will get the second largest—$569,873,- 
000; Ohio the third largest—$376,336,- 
000; Connecticut the fourth largest— 
$324,233,000. Connecticut’s share will 
drop, though, if the New England 
steel mill proposal falls through. 

The only states for which no facili- 
ties expansion has been approved are 
North and South Dakota. Vermont 
has approval for a $38,000 project. 

More Coming — Ninety-four more 
certificates of necessity were granted 
by DPA between Apr, 9 and 13, Total 
cost represented by that part of the 
facilities certified for rapid write-off 
is $218,523,000. Transportation and 
scrap iron facility expansions . high- 
lighted this latest group of approvals. 
Largest program of the lot was a 
$33.1 million approval for a General 
Motors Corp. jet engine plant at 
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Several other ore carriers are in yards for repairs 


Flint, Mich. Of the 94 programs, 
seven were for scrap iron facilities, 
13 for transportation, 


Merger Negotiations Off 

Merger negotiations between Pitts- 
burgh Steel Co, and Allegheny Lud- 
lum Steel Corp. are off. 

In a joint statement they say that 


“pursuant to a study by the respec- 
tive managements of each company’s 
business and facilities, supplemented 
by independent engineering reports, 
it has been decided that each com- 
pany will continue with its separate 
expansion program and merger ne- 
gotiations have been terminated.” 


To Enter Flat-Rolled Market 


To enter the flat-roiled steel mar- 
ket, Pittsburgh Steel Co. awarded 
United Engineering & Foundry Co. a 
contract for a 66-inch continuous hot 
strip-sheet mill for its Allenport, Pa., 
works. Pittsburgh Steel now special- 
izes in wire and tubular goods. Capac- 
ity of the new mill will be 900,000 
tons a year. Installation is to be com- 
pleted in July, 1952. 


Sheet & Tube Shifting Capacity 

Expansion and revamping of facili- 
ties of Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
will, when completed, give the com- 
pany as much ingot producing capa- 
city in its Chicago district as in its 
Youngstown district. 

Heretofore about 66 per cent of the 
company’s ingot capacity has been 
in the Youngstown district and ap- 
proximately 34 per cent in its Chi- 
cago district plants. 

The program will provide facilities 
for about 1 million additional tons 
of ingots. 


How Does Our Steel Capacity Stack Up by Districts? 


WHAT DISTRICTS are growing as 
steel producing areas? Which ones 
are losing? 

Answers to those frequent ques- 
tions are graphically presented in the 
accompanying chart prepared by 
STEEL on the basis of figures issued 
by the American Iron & Steel Insti- 
tute. They show the percentage of 
the country’s capacity each of six 
districts had in 1939, what they have 


in 1951, and what they will have in 
1953. 

The Cleveland-Detroit © district, 
which lost a little percentagewise 
from 1939 to 1951, will have gained 
by 1953. Other districts making 
gains are the eastern, southern and 
western, although the western dis- 
trict will have leveled off after 1951. 

Districts losing are Pittsburgh- 
Youngstown and Chicago. 


_ Percentage of Total Steel Capacity 
1951 


DISTRICTS 1939 





EASTERN ------}---- 


1953 





PITTSBURGH — 
YOUNGSTOWN 


DETROIT 





CLEVELAND-— } 


CHICAGO --------}-- 
SOUTHERN ----3.5 





Source: American Iron & Steel Institute 




































New England Mill Hangs Fire 


New England’s hopes for obtaining 
a new integrated steel mill in the 
near future are hanging fire. 

The Connecticut Steel Advisory 
Committee completed a study of the 
economic feasibility of the project 
and reported: 

1. That a steel mill independently 
operated would be unjustified eco- 
nomically and should not be en- 
couraged. 

2. That if an existing steel com- 
pany should express an interest in 
building and operating a steel mill 
in the New London, Conn., area, the 
state should aid and encourage such 
a venture. 

Attempts to interest established 
steel mills in the New England pro- 
ject are continuing with results of 
the committee’s study in mind. 


Metal Powder Uses Studied 


Ordnance applications for metal 
powders was the principal subject 
magnet attracting 600 to the seventh 
annual meeting of the Metal Powder 
Association in Cleveland last week 
which featured coincidentally an ex- 
hibit of powders, equipment and prod- 
ucts offered by 18 manufacturers in 
the field. 

Since last August, Army Ordnance 
has been accelerating its program 
for the use of sintered powdered iron 
rotating bands for large-caliber shells 
and a committee of representatives 
from a number of interested com- 
panies has been developing tentative 
specifications and surveying sources 
for powdered iron (see p. 53). Their 
work has moved fast and semiproduc- 
tion orders for 2000 bands have been 
placed with key suppliers, Water- 
town Arsenal has been closely con- 
nected with the program since 1945 
when it was learned that the Ger- 
mans had switched from nonferrous 
to sintered iron rotating bands for 
practically all their shells, from 20- 
mm on up. At the close of the war 
consumption of iron powder in Ger- 
many for this purpose was close to 
6 million pounds a month and plans 
had been developed to double that 
quantity. 

Reports are heard that Ordnance 
has tentatively standardized on sin- 
tered iron bands for two rounds of 
high-velocity, armor-piercing shot and 
is conducting firing tests on 90-mm 
and 105-mm sizes so equipped. Iron 
powder used is a hydrogen-reduced 
material, with density ranging from 
5.5 to 5.8 grams per cubic centimeter. 
This is a relatively low density for 
iron compacts, and the bands are 
impregnated with hot paraffin before 
being seated in the shells. 
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Flash of Brilliance 


Westinghouse comes up with 
an answer to bright finishes 
without nickel 


THAT BRIGHT trim on automobiles 
and appliances won’t have to be a 
thing of the past, say Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. engineers. A method 
they’ve developed may hold the 
answer to the problem of conserving 
huge quaniities of critical nickel 
without sacrificing the bright corro- 
sion-resistant finis: 

The technique—called periodic re- 
verse plating—calls for a layer of 
copper about one-thousandth of an 
inch thick to be plated onto the steel 
base. Key feature of the system, says 
George W. Jernstedt, manager of elec- 
troplating projects for Westinghouse, 
is an electrical “back-stroke” by 
which metal is alternately deposited 
and taken away until a smooth layer 
of the required thickness is built up. 

Although not as scarce as nickel, 
copper is also a critical material. But 
the new system requires only small 
quantities—much less than for other 
metal substitutes ‘proposed. In ad- 


dition, plenty of copper-plating solu- 
tion is already available for use. 
Mr. Jernstedt said that Westing- 
house has been using the process for 
more than a year in electroplating its 
appliances. 


Now several automobile 











NO-NICKEL PLATING 
. . « lifesaver for bright finishes? 





manufacturers and _ suppliers are 
adopting it for use on many types of 
auto parts and accessories. In cases 
such as auto bumpers where nickel jg 
permitted, PR plating makes it pos. 
sible to substitute copper for a major 
part of the nickel normally used. 


Canada Becomes Nickel Nurser 


Canada, producer of about 90 per 
cent of the world’s nickel, will insti- 
tute compulsory government ration. 
ing of this essential metal on May 1, 
No drastic curtailment of nickel to 
civilian industry is expected, say De- 
fence Production officials. 

Top priority will be given to rearm- 
ament projects in Canada, the United 
States and Great Britain. Most civil. 
ian manufacturers of consumer goods 
now get about 65 per cent of their 
1950 purchases through a voluntary 
rationing system introduced late last 
year. “One aim of government control 
is more equitable distribution,” said 
a Defence Department official. By 
placing nickel under government con- 
trol, official scrutiny can be made of 
manufacturers’ stockpiles. 


Strong Aircraft Alloy Evolved 


A rugged new alloy, 10 per cent 
stronger than the highest strength 
aluminum alloy now in use, has been 
developed by Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica. It is presently being made avail- 
able to plane builders for experimen- 
tal and controlled production use 
only. Temporary’ designation is 
XAZ78S. 

The development was accomplished 
by modifying the same alloy con- 
stituents that were combined to pro- 
duce Alcoa Alloy 75S, designed ex- 
pressly to meet the needs of the air- 
craft industry in 1944. They are 
both of the aluminum-zinc-copper- 
magnesium family. 

Higher in  ttensile and _ yield 
strengths than 75S, the new alloy has 
about the same elongation and fatigue 
properties. Limited tests indicate 
that the increase in mechanical prop- 
erties will involve some sacrifice in 
workability. For the present, the 
new alloy will be produced in sheet 
and plate—in both bare and alclad 
forms—and extrusions, 


Ekco Enlarges Geneva Plant 


Ekco Products Co. will build 4 
60,000 - square - foot addition to its 
Geneva Forge Cutlery Plant at Gen- 
eva, N. Y. The program will sup- 
plement plant capacity as well as 
provide for defense needs. Expan- 
sion will include an 8000-square-foot 
office. building with latest conveni- 
ences for employees. 
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BIRTHDAY IN BRUSSELS: Celebrating its 25 years of existence this year is the 
Brussels International Trade Fair which includes this machinery exhibit. The 
fairs growing importance in the field of international trade has been attracting 
increasing numbers of manufacturers and buyers from all parts of the world 


A Century of European Trade Shows 


The current British Industries Fair in London and Birmingham 
comes 100 years after the first of all international indus- 
trial shows, the Great Exhibition of 1851 


s§X major trade fairs are now in 
ogress in Western Europe—just a 
entury after the great-grandfather 
ff all international industrial fairs 
was held at London’s Crystal Palace. 

At Brussels, Belgium, an interna- 
tinal industries fair emphasizing 
consumer goods will be in progress 
util May 6. Liege, Belgium, will be 
host until May 6 to an exhibition of 
heavy machinery and equipment. 
General trade fairs will be held at 
Graz, Austria, until May 6 and at 
Paris until May 14. Hanover, Ger- 
many, is the scene of a heavy indus- 
tries fair until May 8. The British 
Industries Fair opens today and 
doses May 11 at London, 

100 Years Old—The London-Bir- 
mingham event will celebrate a cen- 
tury of British industry and the cen- 
tnary of the Great Exhibition of 
1851 held in the Crystal Palace. Then, 
the world was amazed at interna- 
tinal industrial progress as evidenced 
by the exhibits from all over the 
world in the London arena. Today, a 
fair using three large halls in two 
cities can’t even show the range of 
British industry alone. Auto, ma- 
chine tool and shipbuilding industries 
are not represented at the 1951 fair. 
Separate exhibitions are needed. 

The industry accounting for most of 
the attention in 1851 was textiles, 
which employed one out of every 19 
people in the British Isles—over 1 
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million workers. Textiles are still 
among the great British industries, 
and they will display at this BIF. But 
although their range has been ex- 
tended they employ fewer workers 
now and a much smaller part of the 
population than they did in 1851. 

Scorned — Exhibits generally ridi- 
culed at the 1851 show were those 
from the U. S., particularly the do- 
mestic sewing machine and the reap- 
ing machine. Few British or Amer- 
icans, for that matter, realized a 
century ago that the metalworking 
industry with such forerunners as 
sewing and farming devices would 
become the giant of all industries. 

Today at BIF metalworking prod- 
ucts ranging from pots and pans to 
mobile cranes will be on display in 
nearly all of the hall in Birmingham 
and in part of Olympia in London. 
Textile products will be shown only 
in part of Earls Court in London. 


Buying, Not Selling, Is Problem 


Ironic today is the fact that six 
major trade fairs are now in progress 
in Western Europe at a time when 
producers: can easily sell everything 
they make. Of more immediate aid 
to European metalworking men now 
would be help in getting raw ma- 
terials. 

Britain—British industry is hardest 
pressed for steel and steel scrap. In 


1950, steelmakers obtained 4,715,200 
net tons of scrap that they themselves 
generated, 4,424,000 tons purchased 
from domestic sources and 2,139,200 
tons purchased from abroad. Before 
the war, the U. S. was the chief 
supplier of foreign steel scrap to 
Britain and Western Europe. But 
that’s a thing of the past now, and 
the major supplier is West Germany. 
Germany will not be an exporter long, 
for before World War II she imported 
much of her ferrous scrap. In 1937, 
the Reich imported 600,000 tons. By 
the end of 1950, West Germany’s 
scrap exports dropped to a dribble, 
and this year she, too, may have 
to import. The only answer to 
Britain’s scrap shortage is increased 
generation of home supplies. Scrap 
drives reminiscent of World War II 
days have already been started to 
reach this source. 

Steel production is slipping a little, 
partly because of the scrap shortage. 
Output in the first quarter was an 
annual rate of 18,396,000 net tons, 
slightly below the 1950 level. April 
figures will decline even more. 

West Germany—Runhr industrialists 
are alarmed about shortages of coal 
and pig iron which are affecting steel 
production. Germany is importing 
U. S. coal, but 80 per cent of the 
steel made as a result of that coal 
must be exported. In March 1,096,700 
net tons of ingots were produced, 
compared with 1,036,200 tons in the 
short month of February, but 77,000 
tons of the March output had to be 
exported on the coal account. 

Not of immediate concern in Ger- 
many is iron ore, because 13.2 mil- 
lion tons of ore will be mined do- 
mestically in 1951, a new record and 
50 per cent more than in 1936. 

France—French strikes have made 
materials shortages even worse than 
they normally would have _ been. 
France is new producing rolled steel 
at the rate of about 25,000 tons a 
day, fairly good, but a shade below 
February and January averages. Met- 
allurgical coke and scrap are partic- 
ularly tight. 

Coal prices have gone up about 8 
per cent, and finished steel quota- 
tions will also rise, perhaps as much 
as 30 per cent on some products. 

Belux—If Belux can keep producing 
at her first quarter rate, her 1951 
steel production will reach about 8.3 
million net tons, a new peak above 
the previous record of 7.4 million 
tons turned out in 1929. 

Despite the production, deliveries 
are extended and prices rising. Belgian 
export quotations are $135-$140 per 
metric ton on merchant bars, $155- 
$170 per metric ton on wire rods, 
$180-$190 per metric ton on plates. 
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Small Business ‘Break’ 


That’s what DPA is aiming for 
in its four-point procurement 
policy 


A BETTER “BREAK” for small 
business in defense production is the 
aim of a new four-point procurement 
policy of the Defense Production Ad- 
ministration. 

The Four Ways—The policy’s four 
points are: 1. To bring into the de- 
fense effort on a prime contract, sub- 
contract or purchase part basis every 
qualified producer who can be used. 

2. To find and put to use the pro- 
ductive facilities of small firms. 

3. To give small manufacturers all 
necessary information concerning 
government needs and the steps they 
should follow in obtaining’ subcon- 
tracts as well as prime contracts. 

4. To develop and install procure- 
ment procedures which will encour- 
age prime contractors to subcontract 
to small firms the maximum amount 
of business possible. 

How To Do It—To carry out the 
procurement policy, these eight steps 
were recommended by two DPA com- 
mittees which developed it: 

1. Contracting officers should re- 
quire contractors to state in bid or 
negotiation whether or not additional 
facilities, either buildings or equip- 
ment, will be necessary to accomplish 
the work. 

2. Each service should review its 
requirements and designate specific 
items suited for distribution among a 
number of contractors. 

3. Contracting officers should ob- 
tain agreement with suppliers that 
subcontracting will be used wherever 
possible. 

4. Prime contractors should be pro- 
vided with incentives to subcontract 
to the maximum degree possible. 

5. The Department of Defense 
should authorize payment of justifi- 
able price differentia . to accomplish 
the objective of keeping the facilities 
of small business. 

6. The Department of Defense 
should review its “M-Day Production 
Allocation Program” with a view to 
broadening, wherever possible, the 
number of eligible contractors. 

7. All production and procurement 
agencies of the government should 
continue existing programs of techni- 
cal aids, production services and con- 
tracting and subcontracting assist- 
ance to small business. 

8. These agencies should undertake 
a co-ordinated program of informa- 
tion concerning the basic objectives of 
small business participation in de- 
fense production and the means by 
which this can be accomplished. 
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FLAT-TOP WARRIOR: The heaviest of carrier-based planes is this North Amer. 

ican AJ-1 attack bomber, in production at Downey, Calif. Folded wing and 

tail sections permit easy storage and deck handling aboard ship. The bomber 
is powered by one jet and two piston engines. It carries a crew of three 


STeEL’s Weekly Summary of Subcontract Opportunities 


Companies equipped to supply 
parts for artillery propellant charges 
may get into defense work when 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. resumes 
operation of the Hoosier Unit of the 
Indiana Arsenal at Charlestown, Ind, 
to turn out the charges under an 
crdnance contract. The ccmpany 
employed 10,000 in doing the same 
job from 1940 to 1945. 

Other government awards, of in- 
terest to . metalworking companies 
are: 


DETAILS of the $57 million contract 
for medium caliber gun production 
received by Pontiac Division of Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. show it has supplier 
cpportunities sought by many smaller 
companies. 

Most interesting feature for sub- 
contractors is the report by General 
Manager Arnold Lenz that 1190 of 
the parts and assemblies will be 
turned over to approximately 500 
outside suppliers. The award just 
about doubles Pontiac’s defense load. 


PRODUCT 


CONTRACTOR 


.. American LaFrance Foamite Corp., Elmira, N. Y. 
.. Autocar Sales & Service Co., Ardmore, Pa. 
Cadillac Motor Car Div., General Motors Corp., Detroit 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee 
RRA a nr ere one ey: R. G. LeTourneau Inc., Peoria, Ill. 
Semi-Trailers (7Ye-ton) ..............---- Steel Products Co. Inc., Savannah, Ga. 
Heater Assemblies (aircraft) ............. Surface Combustion Corp., Toledo, O. 
Warehouse Trailers ..Ohio Galvanizing & Mfg. Co., Niles, O. 
Milling Machines ........... ..Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I. 
Universal Turret Lathes ....... = .. Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland 
Machines (for tap-spacer assem ) .-Pollack Engineering z Mfg. Corp., Newark, N. J. 
Se nv wer aeebs sen es eee W. B. Rapp Machinery Co Philadelphia 
Revolving Ovens (6-tray—oil-fired) ....... Rainier Electric Oven & Engineering Corp., Seattle 
oO eA SSerrrerrersre Teletype Corp., Chicago 
PTB... ooo cosaghougesen sane United States Motors Corp., Oshkosh, Wis. 
D. W. Onan & Sons, Minneapolis 
Penn Boiler & Burner Mfg., Lancaster, Pa. 
O'Keefe & Merrit Co., Los Angeles 
Cyclohm Motor Div., Howard Industries Inc., Racine, Wis. 
Universal Motor Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 
Connecticut Telephone & Electric Corp., Meriden, Conn. 
....Hallicrafters Co., Chicago 
.. Electrical Engineering & Mfg. Corp., Los Angeles 
Westinghouse Electric tb Pittsburgh 
General Electric Co., iaaereety, N.Y. 
Eclipse-Pioneer Div., Bendix Aviation Corp., Teterboro, N. J. 
Jack & Heintz Precision Industries Inc., Cleveland 
U. S. Gauge Div., American Machine & Metals Inc., Teter- 
ro, 
Range Finders (T41) Mergenthaler Linotype Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
MINNIS irae Gs aiknuc Guts 6a a aashaeee Lanagan & Hoke Inc., Philadelphia 
i Friden Calculating Machine Co. Inc., San Leandro, Calif. 
Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Orange, N. J. 
Cc g Co., Emeryville, Calif. 


Trucks 
Truck Chassis a 


Tr 











Telephone Central Office Sets . 
Radio Sets 
Motors (26V-DC—17,000 rpm) . 
Generators (aircraft) 

Tachometer, Generator 
Inverters 





Indicators 





Ditto Inc., Chicago. 
Standard Duplicatin Machine Corp., Washington 
Gilbert & Barker Mfg. Co.;-W. Springfield, Mass. 


Duplicating Machines 


Periscope Mounts 
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Operations Reflect Return of Crisis Economy 


RETURN of a crisis economy in 1950 
is reflected in STEEL’s financial 
analysis for that year’s operations 
of the steel industry. 

Demand for steel to strengthen 
the country’s defense boosted sales, 
production and earnings, and the in- 
creased business and war-inspired tax 
law changes more than doubled the 
government's tax take. 

This financial analysis, the 26th 
annual one compiled by STEEL, 
shows that for their efforts and op- 
erations last year 30 companies rep- 
resenting 95 per cent of the steel- 
making capacity in the United States 
had a total net profit of $741,009,803, 
a 40 per cent increase over their 
$527,284,847 net profit in 1949. Rise 
in net earnings in 1950 is a return 
to the uptrend that began after 1945 
and continued without break, except 
for 1949 when earnings declined mod- 
erately as a result of the mild re- 
cession in business. 

For many steel producers, 1950 was 
a record-breaker for net earnings, as 
well as for various other facets of 
their operations, 


Record-Breaking Year 


In 1950, all 30 of the steel produc- 
ers listed in the analysis had net 
profits. In 1949, one of them had a 
net loss. Only three of the com- 
panies reported net profits lower in 
1950 than in 1949. 

Contributing heavily tothe im- 
provement in earnings was a jump 
in the 30 companies’ sales total from 
$7,246,068,820 in 1949 to $9,184,129,- 
205 in 1950, a 26 per cent increase. 
For many.of the producers, 1950 was 
a record-breaking one for sales. The 


- high. dellar—volume: of: sales: in 1950 


was the result principally. of: .1. In- 
creased demand stemming from the 
Korean war; and 2. increases in steel 


prices in December, 1949, and Decem- 
ber, 1950. 

As demand and sales swelled from 
the Korean war influence, the volume 
of dollars that had to be directed 
into the federal government’s tax 
coffers snowballed. Increase in earn- 
ings automatically meant more tax 
money for Uncle Sam. In addition, 
the Korean war prompted Congress 
to boost normal and surtax rates on 
corporate taxable 1950 income and 
to levy an excess profits tax for the 
last half of 1950. <A result of all of 
this was that for every dollar of 
net earnings of the 30 companies the 
federal government took an equiva- 
lent amount in taxes. The 30 com- 
panies had total net earnings of $741,- 
009,803 in 1950; from those com- 
panies the federal government in 
1950 took $659,276,083 in normal 
taxes and surtaxes and $101,450,600 
in excess profits taxes, making a to- 
tal tax take of $760,726,683. In 1949, 
those steel producers paid $375,615,- 
284 in federal taxes. 

To show details on the excess 
profits tax; STEEL added a column 
to its analysis. 


Rate of Earnings Up 

Even though the tax bite was deep, 
the 30 companies’ net earnings re- 
maining out of each dollar of sales 
were a little larger in 1950 than in 
1949, the 1950 amount being 8.01 
cents, compared with 7.25 cents. The 
1950 figure is the largest for any 
year since STEEL’s analysis began 
recording sales figures 14 years ago. 

The increase in net earnings was 
sufficient to allow a substantial rise 
in net earnings per share of com- 
mon stock, after allowance for pre- 
ferred stock requirements, even 


’ though the number of common shares... 


outstanding in 1950 was _ consider- 


ably greater than in 1949. The 1950 
net earnings per common share were 
$8.27, compared with $6.59 in 1949. 
As a result largely of the stock 
splits and stock dividends in 1950, 
the number of common shares 29 
companies had outstanding that year 
totaled approximately 81 million, 
compared with 71 million in 1949. 
Indicative of the spreading of own- 
ership of the steel] industry, 27 of 
the companies had approximately 
494,000 holders of common stock in 
1950, compared with 468,000 in 1949. 
In meeting the country’s increased 
steel needs the companies reporting 
ingot capacity showed a total capac- 
ity increase of 7 per cent in 1950 
over 1949. At the same time, ingot 
production was boosted 23 per cent. 


Employment Rises 


To turn out this additional steel, 
29 companies increased the average 
number of employees from 745,257 
in 1949 to 764,921 in 1950. This is 
one reason for total payrolls rising 
from $2,478,119,448 for 27 companies 
in 1949 to $2,814,490,275 in 1950. 
Other reasons are longer work-weeks 
and an increase in  steelworkers’ 
wages on Dec. 1, 1950. 

Reflecting the increased stature of 
the steel industry, total capitalization 
of 29 companies rose from $5,452,- 
326,489 in 1949 to $5,909,181,146 in 
1950. 

Working capital of the companies 
rose from $1,925,834,134 in 1949 to 
$2,064,676,246 in. 1950. This increase 
in working capital meant current as- 
sets were slightly more than current 
liabilities. The rise in current as- 
sets was not sufficient, however, to 
prevent a decline in the ratio of cur- 
rent assets to current liabilities. The 
ratio in 1950 was 2.26 to 1, com- 
pared with 2.75 to 1 in 1949. 
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United States Steel Corp. ....... 26,109,756 26,109,756* $870,325,200 $870,325,200* $360,281,100 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. .......... 9,582,942 9,582,942 303,459,830 303,459,830 93,388,700 
Republic Steel Corp. ............ 5,896,719 5,893,103 135,979,066 135,979,066 28,204,300 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. .... 2,600,327 2,600,327 103,937,000 103,937,000 29,357,000 
National Steel Corp. ............ 7,362,045° 2,453,950 73,620,450 61,348,750 None 
ATMCO BLOC) GOED, ... 2. 5.20 c ese 3,954,333 3,909,352 39,543,331 39,093,522 18,234,400 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. ... 3,350,016° 1,675,008 105,088,053 105,088,053 None 
Sy SS Ce ee 4,899,315 4,899,315 62,500,000 62,500,000 None 
Wheeling Steel Corp. ............ 1,423,897° 569,559 37,021,322 28,477,950 36,143,600 36,316,600 96.48" 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp.”...... 1,191,096 1,145,355 5,955,480 5,726,775 8,587,929 A 49.85 
Sharon Steel Corp. ............. 925,863 617,242 9,319,020 6,232,810 None None $50.92 
Kaiser Steel Corp." ............. 3,200,000** 3,200,000 o 40,000,000" i 14.38% 
Crucible Steel Co. of America.... 488,680 488,680 12,216,998 12,217,015 31,057,400 31,057,500 85.35 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. ............ 931,048 508,917 7,044,845 4,862,190 12,026,500 16,438,200} 41.24 
Barium Steel Corp. ............. 2,223,402 2,183,769 2,223,402 2,183,769 None None | 6.76 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp..... 1,320,651 1,288,831 8,254,069 8,055,194 10,028,500 10,738,300 3.37 
Taikens Bteel Com ......cccceces 317,976 317,976 3,179,760 3,179,760 None None [65.73 
Detroit Steel Corp. .:..........6% 1,185,793 896,504 1,185,793 96,504 None None 21.57 
Granite City Steel Co. .......... 497,201 397,787 11,027,243 8,823,031 None None } {431 
Copperweld Steel Co. ........... 514,864 514,864 2,574,320 2,574,320 1,141,500 1,216,000} 90.86 
Alan Wood Steel Co. ............ 562,202 507,889 5,622,020 5,335,404” 6,750,000 6,886,300 § 29.00 
Rotary Electric Steel Co. ........ 193,676 193,676 1,936,760 1,936,760 None None [45.73 
McLouth Steel Corp. ............ 951,680 475,840 2,379,200 1,189,600 None None [16.19 
SEMUMNO ENS isos. a. Schon seawan © 600,000 600,000 10,574,621 10,574,621 None None 27.21 
Laclede Steel Co. ............... 206,250 206,250 4,125,000 4,125,000 None None {6140 
Continental Steel Corp. .......... 501,361 501,364 7,018,789 7,018,845 None None [3188 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co. ....... 1,875,000 1,875,000 2,604,167 2,604,167 None None #1025 
Northwestern Steel & Wire Co... 817,825 817,825 4,089,125 4,089,125 None None [11.22 
Carpenter Steel Com ............ 360,000* 360,000 1,800,000 1,800,000 None None } 4.21 
Pr eS G8 SG eee sees 264,635 264,635 2,646,350 2,646,350 5,006,800 5,133,900 | 57.89 
Total (or average),........... 84,308,553 91,855,716 $1,840,451,214 $1,806,280,611 $680,207,729  $648,572,233]..... 
Preferred Net Earnings Per Dividends Per Dividends Per Avera 
Dividend Requirements Common Share Share on Preferred Share on Common | Number E: 
1950 1950 1949 1950 1949 1950 1949 9 1950 
United States Steel Corp. ....... $25,219,677 $25,219,677 $7.29 $5.39* $7.00 $7.00 $3.55 $2.15' 838,265 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. .......... 1037,209 6,537,209 12.15 9.68 7.00 7.00 4.10 2.40 933,483 
Republic Steel Corp. ............ 1,692,258 1,692,558 10.53 7.54 6.00 6.00 4.25 3.00 $67,079 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. .... 1,468,000 1,468,000 14.72 7.99 5.00 5.00 2.75 2.60" 12.897 
National Steel Corp. ............ None None 7.85 16.02 None None 2.85 5.50 929,679 
Armco Heel Corp. ....... 2.8 .s.s 880,609 899,787 11.76 7.68 4.50 4.50 4.00 2.50 927,479 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. ... None None 12.12 18.97 None None 3.00 6.00 726,634 
Drlangd Beeel Go... oc wk ces None None 7.76 §.11 None None 3.50 3.00 $25,483 
Wheeling Steel Corp. ............ 1,807,180 1,815,830 11.59° 4,27° 5.00 5.00 2.25° 4.00 115,598 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp.”...... 447,127 490,954 3.30 8.46 1.00 1.00 1.50 2.00 713,963 
Sharon Steel Corp. ............. None None 10.03 3.59” None None 3.08 1.33" | 9850 
Kaiser Steel Corp." ............. 2,336,000" ag 3.00" sy = se - 4 1 4300 
Crucible Steel Co. of America.... 1,552,855 1,556,855 9.73 0.42* 6.25 4.37% None None 14,558 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. ............ 647,530 863,994 6.13 0.04* 5.50” 5.507 None None | 8,964 
Barium Steel Corp. ............. None None 0.66 0.33 None None None * TNA 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp... .. 476,454 483,242 7.07 1.15 4.50 4.50 2.50 2.00 913,247 
Lukens Steel Co.” .............. None None 6.04 6.07 None None 1.95 1.05 | 4255 
Detroit Steel Corp. .............. None None 7.54 3.53 None None 2.00 2.00 5,110 
Granite City Steel Co. ....... None None 11.52 7.44 None None 4.25 2.00* | 3,330 
Copperweld Steel Co. ........... 58,033 67,058 4.887 3.24 2.50 2.50 2.00 2.20 | 3,062 
Alan Wood Steel Co. ............ 340,908 346,190 3.92 3.76 5.00 5.00 0.60" * 13461 
Rotary Electric Steel Co. ........ None None 11.10 6.65 None None 2.00 1.50 | 785 
McLouth Steel Corp. ............ None None 6.05 4.49 None None ve None | 1,622 
PEMESEO TED. oc cob ics cob esasck ons None None 0.09 1.82* None None None = None } 1,700 
Peo ye ee None None 15.62 13.18 None None 5.40 5.00 $2,718 
Continental Steel Corp. .......... None None 5.31 1.27 None None 3.30 1.50 §2633 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co. ..... None None 3.45 2.71 None None 2.05 1.00 | 2,203 
Northwestern Steel & Wire Co.” None None 2.95 2.74 None None None 1.25 } 2,255 
Carpenter Steel Co™ ............ None None 8.08 5.58 None None % 2,00 | 2.578 
Pe Ce 352,700 362,579 0.08* 5.14 7.00 7.00 1.50 1.50 | 2,785 
—_—_— —__—— oe ———— — —_—— e—_— 
Total (or average),.......... $43,816,540 $41,808,988 $8.27 $6.59 ee gnc, ioe Be ea 
Boldface type is used under those columns in which figures from $22,045,743 in 1949. for compar: 
all 30 companies were not available. NA=Not available. 6 Includes accelerated depreciation of $11,325,000 in 1950 and Bitcludes ac 
* Deficit $3 million in 1949. . al years 
1 Excluding amount maturing within one year. Tt Includes accelerated depreciation of $5,500,000 In 1950 and Restated to 
2 After income taxes. $11,850,000 in 1949. : vised Jan, 
3 Including funded debt due within one year. 8 Common shares split 2 for 1 in September, 1950. ‘Orporation 
4 Based on shares outstanding after 3 for 1 split May 12, 1949. ® Common shares split 2 for 1 Apr. 28, 1950, and 25 per cent fftfinancing, 
stock dividend declared Oct. 25, 1950; 1949 figures restated 1950. All o 


5 Includes accelerated depreciation of $35,518,128 in 1950 and 

























































































































































































After taxes but before dividends cy 
ond interest on bonds. 7a Tay? Bex 
6.07 ; 6.51 
440 427 989 [822 | 02 [524 
. an 30 038 Floss ikea adlosel ote 
1928 ©1929 = 1930-193) 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 194 19 
tk Value Per Share Number of Number of 
ation # Common Stock Common Stockholders Preferred Stockholders Funded Debt! Surplus 
1949 1949 1950 949 1949 1950 1949 1950 1949 
),281,10) $59.65 197,778 180,274 74,119 76,085 $61,782,446 $65,944,114 $784,561,702 $687,006,870 
3, 388, 7008 14.95 66.87 75,972 74,876 23,427 24,213 166,064,000 169,564,000 414,796,647 337,342,399 
3, 204,30) 55.44 56,255 55,346 7,872 8,110 47,461,903 58,966,653 227,794,948 190,743,325 
I, 357,000.18 90.26 23,256 22,847 6,364 6,568 71,771,000 60,461,000 172,171,000 130,772,000 
None $363 103.84 NA NA None None 40,000,000 40,000,000 218,108,598 193,480,944 
),000,0008 53.08 45.4 40,202 39,824 4,918 5,500 60,920,000 64,290,000 170,246,663 138,514,143 
None [31.56 144.89 13,203 12,551 None None 28,500,000 30,000,000 168,167,993 137,601,638 
None | 1212 37.87 14,722 14,001 None None 69,250,000 71,250,000 143,881,279 123,013,206 
}, 316,600 8 66.48" 56.84° 5,944 5,008 4,459 4,508 38,812,000 40,950,000 57,646,244 52,451,413 
), 554,333 9 49.85 49.01 6,250 5,979 5,050 5,277 14,437,500 11,687,500 53,402,257 50,439,830 
None $50.92 43.98" 5,314 4,708 None None 8,500,000 9,200,000 37,827,943 34,484,252 
me 14.38% a 14,450" ox 14,449" oa 60,000,000" = 43,155,228" - 
057,500 § $5.35 76.41 3,124 3,390 6,715 7,043 22,345,000 23,255,000 29,491,047 25,120,762 
}, 438,200 8 41.24 50.17 2,057 1,454 1,838 2,561 4,499,000 5,276,000 34,468,851 26,419,227 
None | 6.76 6.09 12,000 11,000 None None None None 12,810,741 11,112,194 
), 738,300 9 38.37 32.53 12,602 13,123 2,267 2,526 4,000,000 None 42,419,011 33,865,906 
None [65.73 61.64 1,454 1,602 None None 2,870,000 3,509,000 17,721,101 16,419,117 
None 11.57 14.75 2,035 1,631 None None 14,475,000 None 24,397,204 12,329,159 
None | i431 49.79 2,770 2,200 None None 5,133,333 1,243,292 15,077,196 10,083,709 
+216,000§ 90.86 27.98 3,329 3,103 461 503 1,710,000 None 13,316,680 11,830,017 
886,300 § 29.00 28.28 1,072 793 663 654 °5,617,000 6,300,000 10,679,808 9,026,310 
None [4.73 36.62 749 882 None None 2,000,000 3,000,000 6,919,348 5,156,530 
None [116.19 20.28 1,093 800 None None 17,233,779 21,050,000 13,027,803 8,460,061 
None } 2.21 26.31 NA NA None None None None 5,751,568 5,209,518 
None [6140 51.18 1,183 1,139 None None 2,042,313 2,177,983 8,539,658 6,430,933 
None 3188 29.87 2,673 2,640 None None None None 8,965,065 7,959,404 
None 10.25 8.84 3,559 3,207 None None None None 16,611,868 13,978,231 
None 11.22 8.27 950 940 None None None None 5,088,273 2,672,051 
None | 46.21 42.28 2,780 2,650 None None None None 14,653,870 13,420,096 
,133,900 f 57.89 59.50 2,111 2,276 1,406 1,474 None None 12,673,023 13,099,853 
Pee 508,887 468,244 154,008 145,022 $749,424,274 $688,124,542 $2,784,372,617 $2,308,449,103 
ge Rated Ingot Capacity, ingot Production, Steel Operating Net I 
Number Employed Total Payrolls Net Tons Net Tons Rate, Per Cent In 
19 50 1950 1949 1950 1949 1950 1949 19 
291,163 $1,038,298,489 $925,123,554 33,869,000 32,000,000 31,457,000 25,807,000 98.20 82.50 $6. 
636 494,738,478 454,833,447 15,000,000 14,200,000 15,116,456 12,596,949 100.77 88.71 8. 
66,083 247,153,395 207,255,939 8,967,000 8,700,000 8,551,013 6,804,020 98.29 79.12 4 
41,516 158,685 000 143,903,000 4,846,500 4,816,500 4,944,000 4,170,000 102.01 86.58 8. 
28,043 124,135,029 107,843,848 4,500,000 4,200,000 NA NA NA NA N 
26,539 111,954,462 96,404,964 4,330,000 3,793,000 3,958,727 3,131,020 91.42 82.55 11. 
25,140 94,261,000 84,601,000 4,250,000 4,082,000 4,124,781 3,478,259 101.00 85.21 9. 
23,574 102,198,141 88,011,301 3,750,000 3,400,000 3,675,707 3,019,655 102.82 88.81 10. 
14,849 66,907,861 56,378,771 1,800,000 1,536,000 1,636,475 1,227,600 94.70 79.92 11. 
14,828 43,689,326 51,168,043 1,472,000 1,472,000 1,198,531 1,446,693 81.42 98.28 3. 
9,082 36,268,202 28,391,230 1,441,400 1,441,400" 1,448,978 1,001,625 100.53 69.49" 6. 
3,800 18,344,000 16,660,500 1,200,000" 980,000 1,101,961" 884,238 97.69% 90.23 10. 
14,211 54,091,000 42,293,000 1,153,455 1,112,984 NA NA NA NA N 
9,067 38,288,216 32,306,213 1,072,000 1,072,000 1,074,340 717,253 100.22 66.91 5. 
NA NA NA 893,000 406,000” 471,095* 186,485 54.00 45.93 
11,493 52,215,082 38,269,980 832,360 760,360 701,569 362,813 85.50 57.80 13. 
4,647 16,135,126 16,500,168 675,000 675,000 621,761 545,253 92.11 80.77 3. 
721 18,787,314 2,956,913 660,000 None 653,983 None 99.09 7 13. 
2,960 12,596,544 9,885,541 620,000 620,000 681,510 531,824 109.92 85.78 8. 
2,429 12,856,607 9,441,138 554,400 554,400 NA NA NA NA 
3,093 12,075,299 10,035,242 550,000 550,000 485,607 381,710 88.29 69.40 5. 
580 4,423,445 2,699,003 425,000 420,000 382,764 247,350 90.06 58.89 5. 
1,093 NA NA NA NA NA NA NA NA N. 
2,050 NA 7,347,839 417,624 449,950 NA 67,647 NA 15.03 N. 
2,444 9,540,808 7,948,014 397,845 326,025 360,668 283,488 90.66 86.95 8. 
2,559 10,113,254 7,451,134 394,000 364,000 372,138 239,736 94.45 65.86 if 
2,146 * 10,795,532 9,445,747 325,000 302,400 342,489 308,131 105.38 101.89 18. 
1,959 8,411,322 7,556,470 321,000 321,000 282,974 288,814 88.15 89.97 8. 
2,569 10,278,473 11,095,690 81,360 81,360 51,569 55,107 63.38 67.73 56. 
2,983 7,248,370 9,659,598 , NA NA a = at = 
745,257 $2,814,490,275 $2,485,467,287 94,797,944 88,636,379 83,696,096 67,782,670 94.92 81.89 $7. 
for comparative purposes. ends June 30. Compile 


ludes accelerated depreciation of $403,757 in 1949. 


years ended June 30. 


ated to show effect of 50 per cent stock dividend in 1950 


sed Jan. 1, 1950. 


poration publicly refinanced Nov. 1, 1950. To reflect this 


cing, balance sheet items are shown as of Dec, 31, 


1950. All other figures shown are for the fiscal year which 


143 Increased to 1,200,000 net tons July 1, 1950 from 1,128,000 

net tons. 
16 Not applicable to company’s operations. 
1? Fiscal years were 52 weeks ended Oct. 28, 1950, and Oct. 


29, 19 


49 


18 Includes | accelerated depreciation of $280,492 in 1950 and 
$313,833 in 1949. 
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THIS SPECIAL REPORT is compiled from data from 30 producers repre- 


senting 95 per cent of the steelmaking capacity in the United States 





iniiationn 








Provision For 


Total Income Before Dividends 


Total Income—Per 









































Capitalization Per 
Total Capitalization Ton Ingot Capacity Depreciation, Depletion and Interest on Bonds? Cent of Capitalization 
1950 1949 1949 50 19 1950 1949 1950 1949 
$2,076,950,448 $1,983,557,284 $61.32 $61.99 $143,938,910° $119,661,652° $217,635,283 $168,206,145 10.48 8.48 
77,709,177 903,760,929 65.18 63.65 35,695,998 33,019,014 127,931,459 104,196,206 13.08 11.53 
439,440,217 413,893,344 50.51 48.13 29,221,782° 18,496,410° 65,496,449 48,069,302 14.90 11.61 
377,236,000 324,527,000 77.84 67.38 20,727,000" 16,684,000 41,558,000 23,984,000 11.02 7.39 
331,729,048 294,829,694 73.72 70.20 20,002,683?  25,021,857' 59,072,117 40,568,413 17.84 13.76 
288,944,394 261,897,665 66.73 69.05 10,786,763 9,591,016 48,944,303 32,940,495 16.94 12.58 
301,756,046 272,689,691 71.00 66.80 12,457,522 9,980,526 41,441,403 32,602,010 13.73 11.96 
275,631,279 256,763,206 73.50 75.52 9,042,156 9,847,447 39,960,039 26,987,306 14.50 10.51 
169,623,166 158,195,963 94.24 102.99 6,423,727 6,229,445” 19,700,011 9,274,109 11.61 5.86 
82,383,166 77,408,438 55.97 52.59 3,436,047 3,165,193 4,894,226 10,535,188 5.94 13.61 
55,646,963 49,917,062 38.61 34.63" 2,469,755 2,247,580 9,573,329 3,615,201 17.20 7.24 
146,355,228" e 121.96" = 4,897,979 2,877,510 15,643,010 14,739,437 10.69" =~ 
95,110,445 91,650,277 82.46 2.35 4,207,299 2,867,842 7,074,255 2,141,873 7.44 2.34 
58,039,196 52,995,617 54.14 49.44 1,777,944 2,141,211 6,575,336 1,097,430 11.33 2.07 
15,034,143 13,295,963 vs cad 1,003,713 700,248 1,474,226 711,452 9.81 5.35 
64,701,580 52,659,400 77.73 69.26 2,752,814 2,216,561 9,814,891 1,967,324 15.17 3.74 
23,770,861 23,107,877 35.22 34.23 1,490,878"  1,440,877* 2,067,214 2,078,511 8.69 8.99 
40,657,997 13,225,663 60.69 . 1,069,118 517,583 9,328,568 3,166,822 23.29 23.94 
32,187,772" 21,050,032” 51.84 33.95 1,378,270 1,078,815 5,909,642 3,070,138 17.82 14.05 
18,742,500 15,620,337 “7 ¥ 652,829 586,092 2,605,739" 1,737,506 13.90 11.12 
28,668,828 27,548,014 52.13 50.09 1,747,233 1,250,147 2,861,349 2,570,840 9.98 9.33 
10,856,108 10,093,290 25.54 24.03 433,353 296,711 2,150,170 1,287,063 19.81 12.75 
32,640,782 30,699,661 NA NA 1,875,099* 297,774 5,757,343 2,136,123 17.64 6.96 
16,326,189 15,784,139 39.09 35.08 384,000 398,000 51,143 1,094,387* 0.31 6.93* 
14,706,971 12,733,916 36.97 39.06 684,573 624,765 3,289,139 2,788,928 22.36 21.90 
15,983,854 14,978,249 40.59 41.15 601,507 541,498 2,660,153 636,716 16.64 4.25 
19,216,035 16,582,398 59.13 54.84 525,493 466,554 6,477,387 5,084,181 33.71 30.66 
9,177,398 6,761,176 28.59 21.06 249,306 225,770 2,416,222 2,243,939 26.33 33.19 
16,633,870" 15,220,096 204.45 187.07 391,596 375,166 2,907,774 2,008,952 17.48 13.20 
20,326,173 20,880,108 - 4 759,760 906,838 331,870 1,724,223 1.63 8.25 
$6,055,535,834 $5,452,326,489 $63.39 $61.62 $321,085,167 $273,754,102 $765,602,050 $551,075,446 12.64 9.84 
Net Income Per Ton Net Income Per Ton Normal Federal Federal Excess 
Ingots Produced ingot Capacity Income Taxes Profits Tax Total Assets Current Assets 
1950 1949 1950 1949 1950 1949 1950 1950 1 1950 1949 
$6.85 $6.43 $6.36 $5.18  $203,000,000 $126,000,000 $31,000,000 $2,829,186,168 $2,556,365,712 $1,079,338,746 | $939,111,579 
8.14 7.88 8.20 6.99 107,000,000 66,500,000 15,000,000 1,314,266,856 1,155,467,610 699,988,462 596,653,036 
7.46 6.78 7.33 5.37 65,800,000 35,000,000 13,400,000 552,077,875 496,092,781 257,905,476 222,158,046 
8.04 5.34 8.20 4.62 29,380,000 13,150,000 4,470,000 466,322,000 381,098,000 208,118,000 147,140,000 
NA NA 12.85 9.36 52,800,000 37,400,000 8,300,000 419,808,189 360,479,057 219,994,188 168,373,351 
11.87 9.87 10.85 8.15 40,248,159 19,315,315 7,925,069 383,040,519 314,745,021 197,824,543 155,244,414 
9.85 9.14 9.95 7.78 30,535,000 19,894,000 3,285,000 381,896,152 326,977,998 248,855,884 213,002,502 
10.34 8.28 10.63 7.36 35,559,700 15,935,000 5,665,000 356,465,586 300,667,729 197,596,157 151,287,708 
11.19 6.43 10.60 5.14 15,319,000 5,807,752 2,023,000 190,801,447 173,271,659 78,764,860 63,651,900 
3.68 7.04 2.99 6.92 2,704,300 6,059,200 None 102,250,338 97,131,281 45,023,240 42,350,023 
6.41 3.32 6.44 2.31” 8,345,000 1,650,000 1,600,000 72,465,756 61,883,294 48,077,116 36,358,974 
10.84 13.13 10.58% 11.84 8,100,000 7,159,670 None 159,938,806" . 130,715,558 34,741,356" 30,820,780 
NA NA 5.47 1.22 6,821,436 351,827 1,379,087 120,097,495 104,221,987 57,455,045 41,361,337 
5.91 1.18 5.92 0.79 5,560,000 624,000 950,000 78,170,737 63,723,373 41,741,436 29,510,346 
si = ~ 1,752,942 809,462 312,000 $2,123,125 25,961,596 16,220,720 10,356,721 
13.99 5.42 11.79 2.59 8,700,000 1,200,000 1,550,000 95,192,254 67,899,858 56,159,740 32,908,076 
3.09 3.54 2.85 2.86 1,505,834 1,640,330 None 31,423,862 28,414,852 21,111,834 16,697,672 
13.67 a 13.55 = 7,105,770 1,920,000 1,510,000 57,651,187.‘ 16,905,101 32,124,481 9,737,192 
8.40 5.56 9.24 4.77 4,685,000 1,890,000 735,000 44,229,179 29,690,036 26,516,615 15,064,088 
sg <6 “i sf 1,800,000 905,581 None 25,653,651 18,975,748 16,328,463 11,867,454 
§.24 5.91 4.63 4.10 1,745,000 1,480,000 None 35,801,254 32,727,600 12,390,719 10,002,040 
5.62 5.20 5.06 3.06 1,688,000 955,000 222,000 12,956,394 11,712,572 4,394,222 4,616,689 
NA NA NA NA 4,585,000 1,260,000 855,000 45,490,508 36,482,630 19,240,687 9,711,474 
NA = 16.18% NA 2.43* None None None 18,258,496 17,090,359 11,562,219 10,882,494 
8.93 9.59 8.10 8.34 2,843,000 1,800,870 540,000 19,117,241 15,356,772 11,302,557 8,382,568 
7.15 2.66 6.76 1.75 3,220,000 785,000 None 21,743,005 | 17,352,188 10,495,400 8,991,014 
18.91 16.50 19.93 16.81 4,880,277 2,600,053 729,444 23,143,219 _ 20,060,566 10,997,106 8,633,383 
8.54 7.77 7.53 6.99 1,590,000 1,195,000 None 13,470,209 9,927,159 6,958,641 5,949,815 
56.39 3646 35.74 24.69 1,672,665 1,227,224 None 21,930,857 18,555,721 15,955,188 12,685,296 
° * ” sa 330,000 1,100,000 None 23,458,616 23,868,141 9,770,619 9,935,067 
$7.98 $7.05 $7.75 $5.87 $659,276,083 $375,615,284 $101,450,600 $7,948,430,981 $6,913,821,954  $3,696,953,720 $3,023,445,039 
; 19 900, r ines vi or for stc ividends. 
Compiled by Includes $900,000 retained in the business to provide f as a cscragpng bang i iiaiiiiks wealth a dale elias 





TEEL. 


NTON PUBLICATION 








pril 30, 1951 


general contingencies. 


22 Comparisons would be misleading as company’s operations 
include a wire and cable division with no steel ingot capacity. 
21 In 1950 a prior year’s depreciation adjustment of $353,498 


was credited to income. Applicable income taxes amounted 


to $100,627. 


22 Includes $256,514 common stock and scrip issuable in 1950 


$5.00 in 1950, $6.25 in 1949; 


class B preferred. 


24 Ten per cent stock dividend. 


no payments either year on 


2 Capacity of 450,000 net tons acquired in 1949 from Phoenix 


Iron & Steel Co., 


20 Plus 4 per cent stock dividend paid Dec. 23, 


but inoperative until March, 1950. 
1949. 





OF THE STEEL 





INDUSTRY FOR 1950 



























































‘al Income—Per Net Profit—Per Net Income 
of Capitalization Net Sales Cent of Net Sales Before Dividends 
0 1949 195 949 1950 1949 50 1949 
48 8.48 $2,956,406,146 $2,301,685,689 729 «7.21 $215,464,142 $165,908,829 ........ United States Steel Corp. 
08 11.53 1,445,404,331 1,271,040,076 8.51 7.81 122,976,071 99,283,539 ........... Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
90 11.61 881,753,328 651,952,835 7.23 7.08 See Se eres Republic Steel Corp. 
02 7.39 487,451,000 386,046,000 8.15 5.76 39,744,000 22,248,000 ..... Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
84 13.76 537,024,673 424,892,845 10.77 9.25 BUGIS OTA «(SO SIZE8 ok. ce ews National Steel Corp. 
94 12.58 439,296,931 341,350,147 10.70 9.06 ST GOUDOS §«—SODIS 20S oo cc iccscccen Armco Steel Corp. 
73 11.96 409,898,010 338,344,004 9.91 9.39 40,616,403 31,777,010 ....Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
50 10.51 461,376,600 347,640,710 8.24 7.20 SEUMGIO BWLD MOE 6 ieccc cee vcevncis Inland Steel Co. 
61 5.86 186,723,442 144,382,844 9.81 5.47 18,314,517 Rl rT Wheeling Steel Corp. 
94 13.61 112,642,939 138,344,200 3.91 7.36 4,406,226 10,182,919 ...... *Colorade Fuel & Iron Corp. 
20 7.24 136,120,769 90,068,564 6.82 3.69 9,284,643 A tare tee are Sharon Steel Corp. 
69** a 84,782,677 75,244,735 14.08 15.43 gO MR et a “Kaiser Steel Corp. 
14 2.34 147,807,941 100,336,614 4.27 1.35 6,311,254 1,352,765 ....Crucible Steel Co. of America 
33 2.07 119,185,237 80,559,351 §.33 1.05 6,350,410 RN 6 Sra eters hans Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
81 5.35 53,523,876 33,885,545 2.75 2.10 1,474,226 RAG oi nciecnc cee Barium Steel Corp. 
17 3.74 177,961,693 105,863,359 5.52 1.86 9,814,891 1,967,324 ....Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. 
39 8.99 52,935,861 55,825,306 3.63 3.46 i a ree "Lukens Steel Co. 
29 23.94 92,949,234 28,007,570 9.62 11.31 8,943,140 PROB 5 55 o\s.o Re wrere eute Detroit Steel Corp. 
32 14.05 60,234,883 46,496,523 9.51 6.36 5,727,406 PUEEOO asus cetedes Granite City Steel Co. 
0 11.12 55,596,047 42,708,329 4.63 4.07 SOlawoe = LISTS nos ciccetas Copperweld Steel Co. 
8 9.33 44,954,826 35,895,460 5.67 6.28 2,546,902 Viel A a ree Alan Wood Steel Co. 
31 12.75 31,103,586 16,865,512 6.91 7.63 2,150,170 DZOECS ive scans Rotary Electric Steel Co. 
34 6.96 NA NA NA NA 5,757,343 AGREE Soe adeawesee McLouth Steel Corp. 
31 6.93* 11,394,397 13,739,443 0.45 1.97* 51,143 DEE 5 53-0 da nw Se wa Midvale Ca. 
6 21.90 39,615,464 31,209,110 8.13 8.71 3,222,475 PAC i |. rn rR Laclede Steel Co. 
4 4.25 36,428,123 22,505,562 7.30 2.83 2,660,153 OO rr Continental Steel Corp. 
‘1 30.66 43,206,187 36,735,489 14.99 13.84 6,477,387 DA A)! Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 
33.19 31,670,308 28,564,916 7.63 7.86 2,416,222 2,243,939 ..*Northwestern Steel & Wire Co. 
8 13.20 25,956,366 26,531,036 11.20 7.57 2,907,774 MUO fk nba eae ee cet “Carpenter Steel Co. 
3 8.25 20,724,330 29,347,046 1.63 5.87 331,870 EN S518 as 2 $10 obo. mar ere 4A, M. Byers Co. 
14. 9.84 $9,184,129,205 $7,246,063,820 8.01 1.25 $741,009,803 $527,284,847 .......... Total (or average) 
Ratio of Current Assets 
sets Current Liabilities® to Current Liabilities Working Capital 
1949 1950 1949 1950 4 950 1949 
$939,111,579 $637,520,293 $455,267,896 169—1 2.06—1  $441,818,453 $483,843,683 ........ United States Steel Corp. 
596,653,036 298,807,679 214,241,303 2.34—1 2.78—1 401,180,783 382,411,733 ........... Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
222,158,046 94,492,805 66,070,859 2.73—1 3.36—1 GGS4126t1 15G,08TAST og. <ssinesene Republic Steel Corp. 
147,140,000 85,358,000 50,717,000 2.441 2.90—1 122,760,000 96,423,000 ....Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
168,373,351 58,703,383 39,331,329 : Fy fn 4.281 161,290,805 129,042,022 ............. National Steel Corp. 
155,244,414 88,622,484 48,032,617 2.23—1 3.23—1 BOG gues «= LOT BIG e vk sk cceScadvanes Armco Steel Corp. 
213,002,502 70,939,782 46,065,651 3.51—1 4.62—1 177,916,102 166,936,851 ....Yeungstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
151,287,708 69,860,014 35,653,147 2.83—1 4.241 EAC tee. 248 486 LAD GOEHGE on. ce cidisecscuses Inland Steel Co. 
63,651,900 16,314,815 11,475,725 4.83—1 §.55—1 62,450,045 EE ou 6 btw ersielecele Wheeling Steel Corp. 
42,350,023 16,031,277 17,351,929 2:81—1 2.44—1 28,991,963 24,998,094 ...... “Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. 
36,358,974 15,843,793 11,966,232 3.03—1 3.041 32,233,323 VEL A ae Sharon Steel Corp. 
30,820,780 13,793,220" 17,877,248 2.52—1* 1.72—1 20,948,136 py ere “Kaiser Steel Corp. 
41,361,337 22,040,415 10,819,845 2.611 3.841 35,414,630 30,541,492 ...Crucible Steel Co. of America 
29,510,346 17,160,290 7,829,880 2.43—1 3:77—1 24,581,146 SECCUAON oe ea ceigawsie Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
10,356,721 11,347,562 5,766,778 1.438—1 1.80—1 4,873,158 4,589,943 we ik Bierce erred Barium Steel Corp. 
32,908,076 26,170,103 10,961,399 2.15—1 3.00—1 29,989,637 21,946,677 ... Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. 
16,697,672 6,810,273 4,463,040 3.101 3.74—1 14,301,561 TP MONE, is ke nerd aneens “Lukens Steel Co. 
9,737,192 17,241,727 3,679,439 1-87—1 2.65—1 14,882,754 6,057,753 ims ...Detroit Steel Corp. 
15,064,088 11,340,407 8,340,004 2.341 1.82—1 15,176,208 Obi yo) re Granite City Steel Co. 
11,867,454 6,449,770 2,853,018 2.53—1 4.16—1 9,878,693 LC & re Copperweld Steel Co. 
10,002,040 6,534,881 4,624,296 1.90—1 2.16—1 §,855,838 Siu’ OC . Sa a a Alan Wood Steel Co. 
4,616,689 2,100,286 1,619,282 2.09—1 2.85—1 2,293,936 yh | Rotary Electric Steel Co. 
9,711,474 12,849,726 5,782,969 a Lele I 1.47—1 6,390,961 ll ce McLouth Steel Corp. 
10,882,494 1,700,136 1,006,879 6.80—1 - 10.81—1 9,862,083 CIES. 5k ads ova 0 dun wrawiale oieracansts Midvale Co. 
8,382,568 4,160,270 2,372,856 2.72—1 3.53—1 7,142,287 CU) + es err Laclede Steel Ce. 
8,991,014 5,087,612 1,746,629 2.06—1 hb Sa | 5,407,788 (fe re Continental Steel Corp. 
8,633,383 3,756,236 2,920,402 2.93—1 2.96—1 7,240,870 5,712,981 ...... Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 
5,949,815 3,510,037 3,165,983 1.98—1 1.88—1 3,448,604 2,783,832 ..*Northwestern Steel & Wire Co. 
12,685,296 4,871,387 2,909,006 3.28—1 4.36—1 11,083,801 vy). ) eee . “Carpenter Steel Ce. 
9,935,067 2,858,811 2,698,264 3.42—1 3.68—1 6,911,808 (eS ei erie 3A. M. Byers Co. 
023,445,039 $1,632,277,474 $1,097,610,905 2.26—1 2.75—1 $2,064,676,246 $1,925,834,134 .......... Total (or average) 
27 In addition to one 5 per cent stock dividend in 1950; two 33 Includes accelerated depreciation of $553,000. 
\ preferred 5 per cent stock dividends declared in 1949. 34 Includes accelerated depreciation of $1,450,650. f 
er year on 2? Fiscal years ended July 31. ; % Ten per cent stock dividend declared June 29, 1450. Cash 
dividends amounted to. $2.50 per share on 360,000 shares and 


ym Phoenix 
1950. 


22 Includes $180,000 credited to capital stock for common stock 


dividend. 


380 Plus 5 per cent stock dividend paid July 1, 1949. 
31 Fiscal years ended Sept. 30. 
32 Stock dividend of 100 per cent issued Sept. 29, 1950. 


$1.50 per share on 396,000 shares. 
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CHECKLIST o CONTROLS 


SHIIAIAAIAAAAAIAAIAAAIAAAAAAIAIAAIAIAA ASIA IAAI AA AAA AAAI AIAAAAA II IK 


GOVERNMENT control orders are di- 

or listed each week in this “Check- 
list on Controls.” For complete copies of 
NPA orders, write to U. S. Commerce De- 
partment, Division of Printing Services, at- 
tention E. E. Vivian, Room 6225 Commerce 
Bldg. Washington 25. For ESA orders, write 
J. L. Miller, Economic Stabilization Agency, 
Room H367, Temporary E. Bldg., Washington 


25. 


Materials Orders 


BINDER & BALER TWINE—M-58, ef- 
fective Apr. 19, 1951, limits distributors’ 
and farmers’ inventories of binder and 
baler twine. 


PLASTIC TYPE NYLON—Schedule 4 
to NPA Order M-45 puts plastic type 
nylon under NPA allocation. Schedule 
4 is effective Apr. 20, 1951. 


ALUMINUM—Amendment of Apr. 20, 
1951, of NPA Order M-7 permits limited 
use of aluminum during May and June 
in the manufacture of more than 200 
consumer items in which the use was to 
have ceased May 1. During those two 
months, producers of those items will 
) be permitted to use 50 per cent as much 
aluminum as they used in the average 
month of the first half of 1950. During 
April, the permitted percentage was 65. 


PAPER—Amendment of Apr. 20, 1951, 
of NPA Order M-36 revises the amounts 
of paper which mills must set aside for 
filling essential government orders. In 
some instances there are increases, in 
some there are decreases, and in some 
\ there is no change. 


IRON & STEEL—Amendment of Apr. 
© 24, 1951, of NPA Order 47 exempts from 
the 80 per cent restriction on use of 
' iron and steel the following five groups: 


Medical, dental and hospital specialties; 
pens and mechanical pencils; table tops 
for kitchen, dinette and breakfast tables; 
ornamental lawn fence and railing; and 
miscellaneous items such as shoe trees. 
Amendment effective April 24, 1951. 


CANS—Amendment of Apr. 24, 1951, of 
NPA Order M-25 permits use of tin 
plate for one end of small black plate 
cans for packing whole, dried or skim- 


. med milk. Amendment effective Apr. 24, 


1951. 


NPA Regulation 


APPEALS—NPA Regulation 5 effective 
Apr. 25, 1951, establishes a three-man 
board to hear appeals for adjustment 
under NPA orders and regulations. T. 
Munford Boyd, on leave as professor 
of law at the University of Virginia, 
was named chairman. Other two mem- 
bers are Frank J. Peterson and Jack 
M. Rorimer, former WPB officials. 


Price Regulation 


IRON & STEEL SCRAP—Amendment 
2 of Ceiling Price Regulation 5 permits 
payment of premiums for specialty 
grades of iron and steel scrap, frees rail- 
roads from need to absorb cost of trans- 
porting their cast iron scrap when 
shipped on their own lines to a pur- 
chaser, and makes minor rollbacks in the 
price of slag scrap and slight increases 
in fees for preparing certain grades. 
Amendment was effective Apr. 24, 1951. 


New Limits Put on Scrap Use 


New limits on the use of iron and 
steel scrap were set up by the Na- 
tional Production Administration to 


channel available supplies of speci- 
fied grades to operations where they 
are most needed. 

In directives to operators of speci- 
fied types of steel furnaces NPA stip- 
ulated they must refrain from using 
grades of iron and steel scrap which 
could be utilized more effectively in 
other types of furnace operations. 

The directives: 1. Reserve certain 
grades of cast iron scrap for use in 
foundries and prohibit their use in 
basic open-hearth operations; 2. ban 
the use of electric furnace grades of 
iron and steel scrap from use in basic 
open-hearth operations; and 3. pro- 
hibit the use of foundry grades of 
scrap in open-hearth or electric fur- 
nace operations, 

Scrap grades listed in the direc- 
tive are defined in Ceiling Price Reg- 
ulation 5 of the Office of Price Sta- 
bilization. 


Don’t Make Reports If— 


If you were in business in 1950 
you don’t have to make reports to 
National Production Authority of 
quarterly quotas on material used 
for maintenance, repair and operat- 
ing supplies. 

Some organizations, apparently mis- 
understanding Section 4 of NPA Reg- 
ulation 4, have gone to the unneces- 
sary, expense and bother of continu- 
ing to make reports, NPA said. This 
is the regulation that permits the use 
of DO-97 ratings for procurement of 
MRO supplies. 

Only new companies which were 
not in operation last year or were 
only in partial operation need make 
these MRO reports, NPA pointed out. 


Assignments of DO Ratings 


(As of April 19; subject to change without notice) 


Code No, & Agency pave Program Involved Code No, & Agency Major Program Involved 


01 Privately Owned Facilities 
. .Miscellaneous «- é 
Industry Plant Expeniion 
All Canadian Programs 
All. Programs 

Voice of America 
Miscellaneous 

Aircraft 

Construction 


Ammunition 

Electronics, Communication Equipment 

Fuels, Lubricants 

Clothing, Equipage 

Transportation Equipment 

Building Supplies, Equipment for 
Overseas Construction 


=SsS8SRER2ES8 


Steel Shipping Containers 
Mining Machinery 
..Farm Machinery 
U. S. Transportation Equipment 
U. S. Transportation Equipment 
U. S. Transportation Equipment 


Production Equipment 

Miscellaneous 

Contract Construction 

Foreign Additional Military Production , Oil Field Equipment 

Foreign Nonmilitary Production NPA or Delegateé ....Maintenance, Repair, 

Foreign other than ECA, Nonmilitary plies 

NPA or Delegatee ....Production Equipment for Certain Pri- 
vate Contractors 

..Basketing (Consolidation of Small Or- 
ders as provided in NPA Reg. 2) 


Operating Sup- 


NPA for OIT 
MA 2. ae U. S. Transportation Equipment 

Construction NPA or Delegatee . 
Construction Equipment 
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Paint sprayers and altimeter an- 
tennas—Z & W Machine Products 
Inc. makes both. There’s a dividing 
line between them because one 
product ‘s for peace, the other for 
defense; Z & W finds civilian and 
defense jobs work out well as a 
50-50 proposition. 


SIXTEEN years ago the infant Z & 
W Machine Products Inc. could get 
plenty of materials, but not muca 
business. Today the Cleveland com- 
pany can get plenty of business, but 
materials are the problem. 

Z & W’s approach to the solution 
for both those seemingly opposite dif- 
ficulties is the same: Do the tough 
jobs that few other companies are 
willing to undertake. In the 1930s 
that meant accepting the rugged con- 
tracts requiring rigid tolerances and 
the machining of stainless steel. To- 
day that means accepting a certain 
amount of government regimentation 
and peculiarities in doing business to 
have the defense contracts and rat- 
ings for scarce materials. 

Magic Lantern? — The Aladdin’s 
Lamp Z & W touched to help solve its 
materials and conversion problems 
can be rubbed by you, too. For 


there’s far more method than magic 
in Z & W’s approach. Here’s what 


it a 


ane i < 





4 








DEFENSE WORK ISN’T A GREAT HELP IN GETTING NEW MACHINERY 


Z & W Machine Products thinks many small companies may 
have an Aladdin’s lamp that will help them solve materials 
shortages. The magic is to recognize it and rub it hard 


it advises you to do: Determine if you 
have to go into defense work to as- 
sure yourself enough materials to 
stay in operation. Figure what will 
happen to your position in civilian 
fields if you devote part of your out- 
put to defense. If you decide you 
will have to go into war work, de- 
termine the minimum you will have 
to do to get enough materials, Ana- 
lyze your company’s equipment to 
determine your versatility as to just 
what defense products or essential 
civilian lines you can make. Finally, 
if you have decided to go into de- 
fense work, plan a sales campaign 
to get that type of business. 

That last point should be left until 
last. Z & W believes many compan- 
ies waste motion by stewing over the 
problem too soon. This is not a per- 
iod like World War II. Many com- 
panies this time will be able to con- 
tinue a good deal of civilian work. 
The Cleveland company advises: Stay 
in civilian work if at all possible. You 
may be ill-suited for defense jobs and 
may run into more troubles in con- 
version than if you stayed in your 
civilian line and kept wrestling with 
materials shortages. There is no set 





. . . Z & W's machinists rebuild older equipment 





Getting Your Materials: More Met | 


of rules to:determine whether a com- 
pany should convert or not; but you 
should think twice about the step 
if you are not equipped or experienced 
in producing to close, rigid tolerances, 
or if your equipment is designed for 
special limited purposes and cannot 
be readily modified for military prod- 
ucts. 

The Pros and Cons — Z & W 
weighed all these matters and de 
cided that it had to convert to get 
the materials. But it resolved to keep 
as much peace work as possible to 
hold its competitive position. 

The company was incorporated in 
1935 by G. W. Walker, president, 
F, A. Ziherl, vice president, and L. A. 
Ziherl, secretary and treasurer, Basic- 
ally it is a screw machine products 
house, although it also has an elec 
tronics division that further adds to 
the diversity inherent in a screw ma- 
chine products producer. 
tronics end grew out of a decision to 
make the motors for an electric spray- 


er which was and still is one of its! 


main civilian items, The firm’s diver- 
sity was the main factor that con- 
vinced the Ziherl brothers and Mr. 
Walker that they could successfully 
convert. 

The factor that convinced them 
that they had to convert was the 
smallness of their company. They 
reasoned that they wouldn’t have a 
chance for materials without priori- 
ties because Z & W is a relatively 
small consumer — about 350,000 
pounds of steel a month, about 50,000 
pounds of aluminum and 161,000 
pounds of brass. The owners em- 
ploy only a few more than 100 pro 
duction workers. _The company had 
gross sales of $2 million in 1950. Its 
peak in World War II was $1.5 mil- 
lion. 

Half and Half—It has about 3 
civilian products which it still builds. 
In normal times, about 70 per cent 
of its business is as a job shop. The 


The elec- | 








major civilian lines are blow torches, 
electric paint sprayers, various type 
of hand sprayers, a line of tool ani 
tap holders, reamers, a patented cock: 
tail shaker, automotive fittings ani 
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quick attachable and detachable hose 
ends. About 40 per cent of its civil- 
ian work is in stainless steel. Cur- 
rently about half its work is civilian, 
about half defense. That ratio can 
vary from time to time according to 
business and international situations. 
Z & W considers itself fortunate in 
that it can bend a little with the pre- 
vailing breeze; it hopes it won’t have 
to go much higher than 50 per cent 
defense, but fears that it may be 
forced to. 

Z & W is now working on several 
hundred components involved in 
about 20 prime contracts. All those 
jobs are subcontracts; it has only 
four prime contracts—all in develop- 
ment work. Although the company 
works on a wide range of defense 
contracts, its major defense prod- 
ucts are altimeter antennas, ordnance 
components, hose fittings and valves 
for aircraft, and reciprocating and jet 
engine components. It makes as 
many as 50 component parts for one 
jet engine job. 

While the defense contracts help 
get materials, they don’t solve the 
manpower difficulties. Z & W can’t 
find enough of the highly skilled 


’ help it requires, so it works two 


10-hour shifts a day, six days a 
week. Nor are defense contracts a 
great help in getting new machinery. 


The company doesn’t care to pay the 
prices for some \of the new machinery 
quickly obtainable today, so has to 
buy used machinery or parts of ma- 
chinery. Its machinists rebuild the 


‘equipment at the Z & W plant. Z & 


W has 26 multiple spindle automatic 
screw machines, 12 Brown & Sharpe 
single units and much other equip- 
ment.-::Nor are purchasing problems 
completely smoothed over. Two men 
once handled the buying job alone. 
Now one other does it part time, as 
do all the sales personnel. 

Flies in the Ointment — Defense 
contracts also mean a lot of added 
trouble: Higher clerical costs, fre- 
quent government inspections, tough 
specification requirements that neces- 
sitate added equipment. Z & W is 
shifting gradually to electronic in- 
spection units. 

Once Z & W had made the decision 
to go into military work, it had to 
get the business. “It is essentially 
the same as getting civilian con- 
tracts,” says Louis Ziherl. “We get 
our new business in this manner: 
Through old World War II contacts; 
through missionary calls the sales- 
men make on regular’ contacts; 
through contacting prime contractors; 
by working with prime contracts in 
the engineering and development 
phases of a job; and by various types 
of advertising. 


It Pays To Advertise—One phase 
of Z & W’s campaign to advertise 
for defense jobs is a brochure sent 
to companies and government agen- 
cies from whom it might get busi- 
ness. Z & W says a brochure should 
give general information about your 





BIG NEED: SKILLED WORKERS FOR SKILLED JOBS 
. « « machining ordnance components on a turret lathe 
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PEACETIME OUTPUT CONTINUES 
. . . threading sprayer tubes 


company; sketch the history of your 
firm; list officers and their back- 
grounds; describe your buildings and 
facilities; give your balance sheet and 
an interpretation of your financial 
conditions; list all or as many as 
possible of those items you do or 
can manufacture as well as any re- 
lated services which can be performed 
by you; show why your plant is ideal- 
ly located, why your facilities are su- 
perior and how an expansion program 
if necessary, can be accomplished; 
contain all catalog, technical and en- 
gineering literature that you have 
drawn for advertising purposes. Z & 
W says: “In all cases give as much 
information as possible. Do not try 
to be too brief.” 

Be Prepared—A mistake some com- 
panies make in seeking defense busi- 
ness is to be too reticent in their 
brochures and other presentations 
about their equipment, financial sta- 
tus and capacity. Z & W gives the 
complete story in its booklet, but 
limits the distribution of data to only 
those government agencies and prime 
contractors with whom it believes it 
has a good chance of doing business. 
Thus far, persons to whom the in- 
formation has been released have al- 
ways kept it in confidence. 

How has Z & W made out by rub- 
bing its Aladdin’s lamp? It is now 
doing business at the annual gross 
sales rate of $3.5 million a year, com- 
pared with $2 million in 1950. It 
has just bought a new plant across 
the street—necessitated both by in- 
creased war and peace work—which 
will more than triple its floor area. 
You, too, may have an Aladdin’s 
lamp—the magic is to recognize it 
soon enough and to rub it hard en- 
ough. 
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LABOR DOMINATES BOARD 
. . « frowns from employers 


THE WHITE HOUSE’S way of 
bringing labor back into the Wage 
Stabilization Board has_ brought 
frowns from employer representatives 
in Washington and smirks to labor’s 
representatives. Indignant employer 
representatives say the conduct of 
the administration amounts to a com- 
plete capitulation to the labor group, 
a rank discrimination against man- 
agement. Smiling labor people tell 
STEEL “the trouble has been straight- 
ened out.” They’re satisfied. 

With a Velvet Glove—There are no 
two ways about it: A Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board appointed by the President 
is going to handle labor with a gentle 
hand, if not velvet gloves. But em- 
ployer spokesmen don’t seem to have 
any intention of objecting to the new 
WSB setup right now, even though 
they do not regard it as a legal in- 
strument under the Defense Produc- 
tion Act. They think it is extra-legal 
because Title V of the act authorizes 
the President to call a conference of 
representatives of management, labor 
and the public to reach agreements 
on acceptable procedures in settling 
labor disputes, Thereafter, action is 
to be taken on the basis of the agree- 
ment of the three groups. 

There have been no such confer- 
ences. 

Even the Justice Department has let 
it be known that authorization of 
WSB to act in dispute cases is ex- 
tra-legal because there were no con- 
ferences. 

Although things may lie quietly for 
awhile, you can’ expect to hear 
squawks from companies involved in 
cases that the board will handle in 
the future. And the board’s authority 
is sure to be questioned. 


For Those Far Away Places... 


The trend toward lightening the 
weight of equipment so that it can 
more readily be transported by air 
is being pushed by the Air Force. So 
far it has succeeded in getting many 
items redesigned by manufacturers 
to facilitate flying it to remote parts 
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LIGHTER MACHINERY 
... easier air transport 





of the world. Now demands of this 
kind also are coming from other 
countries as a result of technological 
advice from United States missions 
operating under the Point Four as- 
sistance program. Latest such devel- 
opment involves Bolivia where a Civil 
Aeronautics Administration mission 
is helping to lay out: new air fields. 
CAA approached U. S. builders of 
large earth-moving apparatus about 
making such machinery smaller and 
lighter, so that it can be flown to 
out-of-the-way airfield sites. 


Careful About Expansion . . . 


Will your expansion program, if 
approved, lead to duplication of ex- 
isting facilities that you could em- 
ploy on a subcontracting basis? That 
question now is being applied strictly 
by the NPA in determining what ap- 
plications for certificates of necessity 
should have affirmative action. In 
World War II, says an NPA spokes- 
man, the government was careless in 
permitting expansions that could 
have been avoided had the subcon- 
tracting potentials been exploited. 
Because of the carelessness many 
large firms emerged from the war 
with facilities for doing work that 
had been done by small firms before 
the war. This time, you will not be 
encouraged to expand through the 
aid of rapid amortization if you can 
get the work done by subcontractors. 
Fast amortization will not be used 
to drive small firms out of business 
either now or after termination of 
the present emergency. 


Arizona Project Trickles Out... 


The so-called Central Arizona Proj- 
ect is dead for this session of Con- 
gress. The House Committee on In- 
terior & Insular Affairs voted to 
postpone further consideration of the 
bill, H.R. 1500, until use of water 
in the lower Colorado river basin is 
adjudicated or until the lower basin 
states reach a binding mutual agree- 
ment on the use of the water. The 
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huge project calls for a dam and in-ff 
cidental works in the main stream 
of the Colorado river at Bridge Can. 
yon. 


Who Will Direct Expansion? 


Who in the NPA will direct th— / 
iron and steel expansion program— 
particularly, in determining when,— 
where and how priority assistance ing 
obtaining equipment is to be given? 
The two candidates are Frank Cree. 
don’s Facilities & Construction Bu- 
reau and Melvin W. Cole’s Iron & 
Steel Division. The former thinks one 
unit should handle all expansion pro 
grams in all industries. The latte 
feels that expansion in each industry 
should be directed by the industry 
unit in NPA. Iron and steel men, of 
course, want the iron and steel ex@ 
pansion program to be administered 
by the Iron & Steel Division. 


For Your Convenience... 


For the convenience of business 
men visiting Washington, the Cen 
tral Military Procurement Informa 
tion Office of the Munitions Board 
was moved from The Pentagon t 
334 Old Post Office Bldg., 12th ani] 
Pennsylvania Ave. N.W., Washing: 
ton. Telephone number is Liberty 
5-6700, Extension 66151. 





No Big Splash in Pools... 


Although some 30 applications anja 
in from groups of companies want : 
ing clearance under the antitrust ls 
so they may form pools for contract 
ing and _ subcontracting purposes, 
NPA hasn’t acted on any of them 
at this date. 

The reason for it is the inability) 
on the part of government lawyer) 
to agree to a course of procedurp 
that will conform to the language 0 
the Defense Production Act. Thet 
too, there is a disposition to discour 
age formation of pools; the feeling 
is that World War II experience wil 
contracting pools was not too go0 
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For instance, hardening tooth profiJ@g4mot the roots) of 24-inch 
OD starter ring gears—and holding atness within .005”, 
roundness within .003” to elimingte™@brrective operations—was a 
tough job that became a “set@ip™ior Flamatic hardening 
with electronic temperature gomtvol. Initial success led user 

to buy two additional magi eS ‘now handling 35 different 
sizes of ring gears. 

Specs for the autgs Sie transmission cam (left) called for 
hardening six ini@fne 5 bes uniformly to a precise hardness and 
pattern. Flam@fiem@ngineers developed a special fixture 
to hasd@ficmiest® simultaneously, on a high production basis, 

ually no rejects. 

ers for pliers, snips, etc., have been selectively surface 
hardened by Flamatic—faster, more uniformly, and to 
higher “physicals” than previously attained. Applied heat 
engineering in the Cincinnati Flamatic Laboratory may help 
you apply specified hardness to selected areas of your 
parts... Write for new catalog. Publication No. M-1724. 
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atic laboratory is staffed and equipped for basic and applied research in . 
ive surface hardening for high production. 
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ALLOY STEELS 


Conservation is possible — without sacrifice 
with use of N-A-X ALLOY STEELS 


With the demand for greatly increased quantities of the critical 
and strategic Stainless Steels used in Jet Engines intensified 
by the acceleration of the building program, the Air Force 
requested the producers of these engines to seek suitable 
material with less critical alloy content to replace the Stainless 
Steel for certain moderate temperature application in these 
aircraft gas turbines. 


The steel selected had to be of low-alloy content with high 
strength and good welding characteristics. Ordinary low carbon 
steel did not meet the requirements because of its low tensile 
properties and the fact that it could not be satisfactorily welded 
by the inert are process, which is widely used in aircraft gas 
turbine manufacture. ; 
The data available from tests made on several weldable low- 
alloy, high-strength steels indicated that N-A-X ALLOY STEEL 
was the most satisfactory of the group — its selection followed. 
Unlike other possible substitutes, N-A-X ALLOY STEEL has good 
low temperature impact values, maintains its higher strength 
and is not subject to temper brittleness in the wide operating 
temperature range required of the steel for this purpose — from 
a low of —70°F. to +800°F. 

The use of N-A-X ALLOY STEEL for this application has cut the 
amount of Stainless Steel required in half. This is of consid- 
erable importance to the Air Force. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


N-A-X Alloy Division —_ Ecorse, Detroit 29, Michigan 


" NATIONAL STEEL gl, CORPORATION 
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By H. C. TUTTLE Detroit Editor 


Mirrors of Motordom 


The Detroit transit strike was proof of automakers’ thesis 
that the automobile is essential to the U. S. economy and 
should be considered as such in defense planning 


DETROIT 
FOR THOSE who refer to passen- 
ger cars as “pleasure” cars, Detroit 
now has a good object lesson to give. 
It is: Don’t let anything interfere 
with size or function of the private 
passenger car fleet or the city will 
be immobilized. Its public transpor- 
tation system was put out of com- 
mission by a strike last week, but 
the city carried on with private autos. 

Although not without inconveni- 
ence and some loss in production, the 
switch from street car and. bus rid- 
ing to private transportation for 
roughly 25 per cent of Detroit’s 
working population was accom- 
plished. The switch in reverse—from 
cars to public transportation—could 
not have b@n accomplished. 

Defense Link—The essentiality of 
passenger cars has repeatedly been 
borne out by studies made by govern- 
ment agencies and by automotive in- 
terests. In one postwar survey of 
35 cities in four population classifi- 
cations, it was shown that only 13.5 
per cent of the people traveled by 
public conveyance. In large cities 
the percentage was, of course, much 
higher, amounting to 53.8 per cent in 
one instance and averaging 39.7 per 
cent in seven cities with populations 
in excess of 250,000. Decentralization 
of industry and growth of suburban 
population, however, are tending to 
increase dependency on private auto- 
mobiles still further. 

These and similar facts continue 
to be impressed on officialdom in 
Washington and on the public at 
large with the result, already notice- 
able, that none of the automakers 
has any doubt but that production 
of cars for civilians will be permit- 
ted. Most automen believe even all- 
out war would not bring complete 
cessation of production. In spite of 
being excluded in the original con- 
trolled materials plan and having 
varied reaction to that exclusion 
(STEEL, Apr. 23, p. 53), the automak- 
ers are now catching broad hints 
from their Washington listening posts 
that the plan may in fact be opened 
up to them. NPA believes consumer 
durable goods production can con- 
tinue at a decent level without its 
intervention. If this starts to look 
unlikely, however, (and the tip-off 
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will be the unemployment trend) fast 
coverage by CMP’s umbrella is ex- 
pected. 

Special Case — Automakers have 
by now become used to being treated 
differently. Starting with ESA’s roll- 
back of 1951 auto prices to the 1950 
level and continuing with the ex- 
clusion of cars in its general manu- 
facturers regulation of last week, Of- 
fice of Price Stabilization has treat- 
ed the industry as a specialized prob- 
lem and most of the solutions which 
have been worked out for it have 
been tagged “temporary.” Extension 
of the present interim order after 
May 1 is looked for although there 
may be provision made so that deal- 
ers can regain their normal mark- 
up percentage. Amendment 1 to CPR 
1, of course, permitted a 3.5 per cent 
increase in automakers’ prices but 
prohibited dealers from raising their 
prices in excess of the dollars-and- 
cents increase to them. That still 
rankles. 

In Detroit last Monday to address 
the economic club, Price Boss 
Michael V. DiSalle, talking about the 
new regulation which will permit 


Auto, Truck Output 
U. 8. and Canada 
1951 1950 
.... 645,688 609,878 
.., 658,918 505,593 
791,884* 610,680 
585,705 
732,161 
897,853 
746,801 
842,335 
760,847 
796,010 
633,874 
671,622 


September .. 
October 
‘November 
December 


Weekly Estimates 
Week Ended 1951 1950 
Mar. 31 .... 184,469 139,821 
Apr. 7..... 158,076 133,172 
Apr. .. 162,839 147,240 
Apr. ...- 165,477 151,613 
Apr. . 160,000 148,274 


Estimates by = 
Ward’s Automotive Reports 


* Preliminary. j 
& od 


markups to compensate for higher 
raw material costs, said it will bring 
relief to makers of automotive parts 
and many other manufacturers. But 
“the net effect of the regulation will 
be price rollbacks. Most manufac- 
turers will not be able to increase 
prices.” 


New and Used Car Sales Slack 


The dullness in car sales, especial- 
ly used cars but also prevalent in 
new cars of many makes, continues 
to distress dealers whose prime com- 
plaint is against the terms of Regu- 
lation W. Representatives of the Na- 
tional Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion took their woes to the new chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board 
recently and explained that spot 
checks confirming general reports 
“show that inventories of both new 
and used cars are increasing at an 
alarming rate due largely to the fact 
that many who urgently need de- 
pendable cars are unable to meet 
the currently stringent terms im- 
posed by Regulation W.” NADA’s 
weekly news letter to members indi- 
cates that more facts and figures 
on the situation are being gathered 
for later presentation to the FRB. 


Independents Do Well 


Tight supply of automaking ma- 
terials is usually thought to operate 
more against the independents than 
the big three. Hearing many of them 
talk in this vein certainly helps im- 
plant this belief. So statistics com- 
piled by Ward’s Automotive Reports 
are surprising. 

During first quarter of this year 
the independents’ percentage of in- 
dustry production of passenger cars 
in United States plants was the high- 
est since first quarter two years ago. 
It was two percentage points above 
the period when Chrysler was out 
of the running with its strike of last 
year. Ward’s figures that 253,718 
passenger cars, or 15.78 per cent, 
were produced by the seven inde- 
pendent makers last quarter. Out- 
put by this group was 3 per cent 
higher than achieved in their peak 
quarter’s production last year. At 
the same time, the big three’s turn- 
out of 1,354,283 passenger cars was 
20 per cent under the top quarter 
of last year. 

Letting down slightly this quarter, 
the independents are still expected 
to turn in a superior performance, 


is prohibited) 

















capturing an estimated 14.15 per cent 
of the industry’s total by producing 
222,000 cars. General Motors, Ford 
and Chrysler, Ward’s expects, may 
produce in U. S. plants 1,347,000 
cars. Second quarter on this basis 
would show 1,569,000 cars against 
1,608,001 in first quarter. 








Worst Shortage: Alloy Bars 


Taking into account the spectacular 
ingenuity which the industry has 
demonstrated time after time when 
it overcomes materials shortages, it 
is hard to see how it can get around 
the most serious one facing it now— 
lack of hot and cold alloy bars. At- 
tracting top-level considerations and 
requiring an unprecedented amount 
of co-operative effort between fabri- 
cators and automakers, the problem 
is expected to reach its most acute 
stage within the next two months. 

Two truck makers reportedly will 
exhaust their inventories and will be 
closed tight for lack of bars. If billets 
were available, which they are not, 
some users say they would still be 
unable to book rolling space, and 
mills with heavy DO booking can 
offer little or no relief. An unusual 
incident, which at this moment cer- 
tainly doesn’t mark the beginning of 
a trend and defies explanation, is that 
one mill in scheduling June and July 
bar rollings has asked its automo- 
tive customers to make no reduction 
in their orders. Ostensibly the rea- 
son is concern over the possibility 
that the automakers will reduce their 
consumption for lack of car demand. 


Olds Boosts Hardtop Output 


Production of Oldsmobile’s super 
“88” Holiday coupe, its hardtop con- 
vertible in that series, is being 
stepped up with May schedules call- 
ing for four times April’s output. 
June’s production is scheduled to rise 
150 per cent over May, according to 
Oldsmobile General Manager J. F. 
Wolfram. The June rate is to be 
continued if Olds gets materials. 

Hardtop demand at other GM di- 
visions is also good and may have 
bearing on the apparent decision to 
reduce offerings with the so-called 
“fast-back.” Behind these moves un- 
doubtedly is the desire to weed out 
the number of body styles so that 
materials can be channeled into the 
models with broadest consumer ap- 
peal. Less body-die outlay for 1952 
model changes may also be an im- 
portant factor. 


K-F Delivers on Aircraft Part 


First shipment of center section 
flaps for the Navy’s Lockheed P2V 
Neptune patrol bomber has_ been 
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‘made from 


Kaiser-Fraser’s Aircraft 
Division at Oakland, Calif., less than 
a month after production started. Al- 
though now occupying only 50,000 
sq ft at the plant, aircraft manu- 
facturing after June will be centered 
in a building of twice that size which 
is undergoing construction. This fa- 
cility will be tooled for manufacture 
of fuselage waist sections for anti- 
submarine craft. 


Chrysler Pins Hopes on V-8 


White hope of Chrysler Corp. is 
its 180-HP V-8 engine. Placed only 
in the most luxurious cars in Chrys- 
ler Division’s lineup, the engine has 
exceeded all the company’s expecta- 
tions in customer reaction. “We sin- 
cerely can say that never before have 
we known such owner enthusiasm” 
is the comment made by Joseph A. 
O’Malley, general sales manager. 

Present schedules call for output 
of about 400 V-8 cars a working day 
in May, 500 a day in June and 600 
a day thereafter. “Even with pro- 
duction of 600 per day,” he asserts, 
“we cannot expect to catch up to 
demand if it continues at the present 
level. Furthermore, we anticipate a 
very definite increase in demand as 
more and more of these V-8 cars 
get in the field.” 

How significant these figures are 
is illustrated by two additional state- 
ments by Mr. O’Malley: first, that 
the engine line is already committed 


to approximately 12,000 more eight 
cylinder units than were shipped 
the entire 1950 year, the existin 
record; and second, that by Jum 
monthly output of eights will eq 
first quarter’s shipments. 


Ford Aids Education 


Preoccupation with education seems 
to characterize two off-shoots of the 
Ford Motor Co. Henry Ford II, presi- 
dent of the Ford Motor Co. Fund, 
recently announced it will award ap. 
proximately 70 four-year scholar. 
ships to children of Ford employees 
and will also contribute $500 a year 
to privately endowed colleges or uni- 
versities which these scholars elect 
to attend. This fund is a non-profit 
corporation entirely independent of 
the Ford Foundation. 

The foundation has taken two other 
steps toward “meeting its obligations 
in the field of formal education.” It 
has established a fund for the ad- 
vancement of education with an in- 
terim budget of $7,154,000, and it has 
set up a fund for adult education 
with a budget of $3 million. The first 
of these non-profit org@izations will 
devote its attention to educational 
problems at primary, secondary, col- 
lege, and university levels, authoriz- 
ing basic studies on educational goals 
and procedures and encouraging ex- 
perimentation for which no machin- 
ery or funds have been available, says 
Paul G. Hoffman, president. 

















RIDING IN STYLE: Utility and versatility for civilian defense needs are design 

features of Chrysler's new ambulance. Mounted on a Royal chassis, the vehicle 

is normally used as a four-door administrative car seating six passengers. In 
emergency it can be converted into a two-stretcher ambulance 
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Louis, Seattle, Toledo. 
SS AGENTS: Birmingham, Dallas, Denver. Houston, Wichita. 








MOLYBDENUM 


“Trade Mark. Reg. U. S. Pat. Office. 


The foremost problem facing the metalworking industry today stems 
from the critical shortages that exist in many raw materials. 


Sudden shifts from the use of old and familiar to relatively new and 
unfamiliar materials are sometimes necessary, therefore, to overcome 
these shortages and still meet the demands created by expanding 
production trends.. 


To assist the possible new—and the old—users of its Desegatized 
Brand molybdenum high speed steels—Electrite Double-Six, Electrite 
Tatmo, Electrite TNW, Electrite MV Series, and Electrite HV-6—the 
Latrobe Electric Steel Company has carefully compiled guides to 
their proper selection and use. These guides, in the form of pamphlets 
illustrated at the right, are complete and contain up-to-date informa- 
tion on the analyses, forging, hardening, tempering, testing, recom- 
mended uses and the available forms of each of these steels. Get in 
touch with your nearest Latrobe representative for copies or write 
direct to the main office in Latrobe, Pennsylvania. 


And remember . . . . Latrobe’s Desegatized Brand molybdenum high 
speed steels are fully uniform and free from harmful carbide 
segregates. This quality—found in all Desegatized Brand steels— 
guarantees greater tool and die efficiency—an important factor in 
your production program today! 





CH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES: Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Dayion, 
Hartford. Los Angeles, Milwaukee, New York. Philadelphia, Pittsburgh. 
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ow foday’'s craftsmanship is fastened to the past 


ib the early days 

of the Republic, 
John Shell began 
fashioning fine Kentucky rifles . . . lock, 
stock and barrel. 

And though he claimed to be 134 
when he died, old John never forgot to 
give particular craftsmanlike care to 
the little screws that held lock to stock, 
for they determined whether or not his 
rifle would withstand the shock of firing. 

Today’s makers of guns, tanks, rock- 
ets, share John’s conviction that the per- 
formance of the assembled product 
depends in no small measure on the 
performance of its fasteners. But in 
1951, craftsmanship is available through 





the aid of specialists, like the RB&W 
worker in the small illustration. He spe- 
cializes in fasteners alone, devoting a 
craftsman’s skill to producing bolts, 
nuts, screws and rivets of uniform ac- 
curacy, dependability and physical 
properties. 

Backing up his experience is RB&W’s 
continuous research, development work, 
investment in large expansion and im- 
provement programs . . . 106 years of 
experience in making the finest fasten- 
ers. 

Now, more thanever, Russell, Burdsall 
& Ward is proud that its craftsmanship 
is helping other craftsmen make strong 
the things that make America strong. 


RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD BOLT AND NUT COMPANY 


RBaW 0 anpht gully luc 


Plants at: PORT CHESTER, N. Y., CORAOPOLIS, PA., ROCK FALLS, ILL., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. Additional sales offices at: PHILADELPHIA, DETROI, 
CHICAGO, CHATTANOOGA, DALLAS, OAKLAND. Sales agents at: PORTLAND, SEATTLE. Distributors from coast to coast. , 
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106 YEARS MAKING STRONG 


THE THINGS 
THAT MAKE AMERICA STRONG 
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The Business Trend 





.Some signs of business declines appear but government 


says they won’t reverse basic upward trend in activity. Pro- 
duction index meanwhile is steady and strong 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION as a 
whole is steady and strong now, but 
what'll it be a few weeks or a few 
months from now? That’s a question 
of increasing importance in the minds 
of businessmen. Defense business, 
they know, is supposed to be felt in- 
creasingly in industry. But before it 
gets into full swing, how strong will 
demand be for civilian goods? And 
after defense business gets into full 
swing how much civilian business will 
there be? 

Good questions! If you’re trying to 
answer them perhaps you'll be in- 
terested in these straws in the wind: 
Two television set producers cut out- 
putput and laid off employees because 
of lagging demand. Dun & Bradstreet 
reports interest in television sets, ap- 
pliances and furniture continues to 
decline more than is usual for this 
time of year. Valuation of building 
permits in 215 cities in March was 
3.8 per cent below that for March of 
last year. A survey sponsored by 
the Federal Reserve Board indicates 


there may be somewhat less urgency 
in consumer buying in the automobile 
and major appliance markets this 
year. 

Noting these changes of pace, the 
U. S. Office of Business Economics 
declares they do not reflect a shift in 
the basic trend. The fundamental 
driving force, the government defense 
program, is still in the initial stage 
of expenditures and use of scarce re- 
sources, that office points out. 


Pulse Is Steady... 


Currently, the civilian and defense 
demands are sufficient to sustain 
STEEL’s industrial production index 
at approximately the level to which 
it was lowered at the beginning of 
April when government restrictions on 
the end-use of steel became effective. 
For the week ended Apr. 21 the index 
is 219 per cent of the 1936-1939 aver- 
age. In the first week of April it was 
216; in the second week, 218. Highest 
point ever reached was 225, in the 


week ended Feb. 24. In the week 
ended Apr. 22, 1950, the index was 
197. 


Steel Output Near Record... 


One of the major sustaining forces 
in the current high rate of industrial 
activity is steel production. In the 
week ended Apr. 28, output of steel 
for ingots and castings was scheduled 
to edge up to 2,065,000 net tons, only 
4000 tons under the alltime high of 
a month ago, the American Iron & 
Steel Institute reported. This marks 
the eighth successive week of oper- 
ations above theoretical capacity. In 
the week ended Apr. 21, production 
totaled 2,057,000 tons. 


Auto Production Gains... 


Automobile production, cut back 
Apr. 1 by government restrictions on 
the end-use of steel, has been hold- 
ing since then at around 160,000 pas- 
sengers cars and trucks a week in 
the United States and Canada. Vary- 
ing slightly upward in the week ended 
Apr. 21, output totaled 165,477 cars 
and trucks, compared with 162,839 in 
the preceding week, says Ward’s 
Automotive Reports. One year ago 

















































































LATEST PRIOR MONTH YEAR 
BAROMETERS of BUSINESS ATEST, PRIOR = MONTH YEAR 
Steel Ingot Output (per cent of capacity); . a gear 103.0 102.5 100.5 100.0 ) 
Electric Power Distributed (million kilowatt ‘hhours) b aceratet 6,730 6,747 6,848 5,846 { 
Bituminous Coal Production (daily av.—1000 tons) ....... 1,662 1,518 1,653 1,931 | 
Petroleum Production (daily av.—1000 bbl) .............. 6,144 6,120 6,037 5,026 
Construction Volume (ENR—Unit $1,000,000) ............ $220.8 $311.2 $159.8 $236.7 
Automobile and Truck Output (Ward’s—number units) ..... 165,477 162,839 174,674 151,613 
*Dates on request. Weekly capacities, net tons: 1951, 1,999,035; 1st half 1950, 1,906,268; 2nd half 1950, 1,928,721. 
Freight Car Loadings (unit—1000 cars) .................. 7607 778 749 723 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) .......... 151 172 170 188 
Currency in circulation (in millions of dollars)= .......... $27,157 $27,166 $27,121 $26,992 
Department Store Sales (changes from like wk. a yr. ago) ?. +13% —9% +11% —19% if 
7Preliminary, tFederal Reserve Board. | 
' Bank Clearings (Dun & Bradstreet—millions) ............ $16,652 $15,593 $20,236 $15,094 | 
Federal Gross Debt (billions) ............... See « $254.7 $254.8 $254.8 $255.6 7 
mm Bond Volume, NYSE (millions) ‘ $16.0 $23.8 $11.6 $18.7 
> Stocks Sales, NYSE (thousands of shares) : 7,82C¢ 8,420 5,645 15,331 
_Loans and Investments (billions); . : $69.7 $70.1 $69.5 $66.6 
United States Gov’t. Obligations Held (millions)+ . $30,713 $30,674 $30,782 $35,941 ) 
ine; Member banks, Federal Reserve System. - 
NG | 
~~ §TEEL’S Weighted Finished Steel Price Indext} ............ 171.92 171.92 171.92 156.13 | 
ING » STEEx’S Nonferrous Metal Price Indext ......... oA : 243.4 246.2 239.2 162.3 
PA COMMMIOUIUICHT 6s 5s bok ik chee nceaaend cued eet 183.2 183.0 183.9 152.5 
Metals and Metal Productsf .......« « .i.e.cies chi secs coewe 189.6 189.9 189.3 168.8 
DETROIT, {Bureau of Labor Statistics Index, 1926—100. $1936- 1939 —100. +f1935-1939—100. 
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est We Previous Week Month Ago Year Ago Two Years Ago 
140 219 218 220 197 187 : 140 
os WEEKLY AVERAGE, 1936-1939" 100 toe 130 
120 Based upon and weighted as follows: Steelworks Operations 35%; Electric Power Output 23%; | _j —— : 120 
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output totaled only 151,613 passenger 
cars and trucks. 


Construction Slackens. . . 


Awards of contracts for heavy con- 
struction dropped in the week ended 
Apr. 19 to a level 25 per cent below 
the average week to date this year, 
but by normal standards they could 
not be considered low, Engineering 
News-Record reports. Awards that 
week totaled $220,797,000. 

Industrial buildings, which in most 
recent weeks have been the biggest 
factor in the awards, were in second 
place in the week ended Apr. 19. 
In first place that week were public 


buildings, amounting to $51.7 million. 
Heavy construction contracts 
awarded in the first 16 weeks of 
1951 had a total value of $4713 mil- 
lion, a 45 per cent gain over the cor- 
responding period of last year. 


Coal Output Up Slightly .. . 


Output of bituminous coal is run- 
ning somewhat lower than it did 
earlier in the year. Contrasted to 
production of around 11 million tons 
a week in January and part of Feb- 
ruary, output in the week ended 
Apr. 14 was estimated at 9,975,000 
net tons. In the preceding week it 
was 9,110,000 tons. 


*Week ended Apr, 2 


Current output of bituminous coal 
is considerably below the level of 
this time last year. Then it wa 
better than 11 million tons. 

Production for this year is stil 
running ahead of that for 1950, 
Through Apr. 14, 1951, output totaled 
154,145,000 tons; in the corresponding 
period of last year when a miners 
strike occurred the production was 
120,794,000 tons. 


Price Index Turns Upward... 


After two consecutive weeks of def 
cline, the government’s wholesale 
price index rose fractionally in the 
week ended Apr. 17. This put the 








STANDARD VACUUM CLEANERS 


IN THOUSANDS OF UNITS 


GAS RANGES 


SHIPMENTS IN UNITS 


AUTOMATIC GAS WATER HEATER 
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Standard Vacuum Cleaners 
Sales Billed—Units 











1951 1950 1949 

Jan. 282,305 249,150 228,769 
Feb. 287,177 263,515 241,267 
Mar. 290,242 361,014 309,897 
Apr. 292,664 252,656 
ae xsen eheene 278,645 222,850 
BERD Guba (SShosm 250,190 207,354 
July 279,967 161,920 
Aug. 341,232 219,909 
Sept. 327,524 250,036 
[> e555) Sassen 331,445 272,520 
i LE Oe 265,310 253,516 
Dec. “8 288,756 265,513 
ML Sess . 3,529,412 2,886,514 
Vacuum Cleaner Mfrs. Assn 





Gas Ranges 
Shipments in Units 


1951 1950 1949 
Jan. 260,600 165,000 106,700 
Feb. 249,700 209,000 117,700 
Mar 303,000 264,000 151,500 
Apr. 239,100 150,100 
TAG os Eee 242'800 151,600 
June 217,000 162,200 
July 254,800 125,800 
Aire aece: Orr 331,500 206,100 
Sept 287,000 227,300 
Die 308,000 257,500 
Rin Pet’ Sas: 269,100 237,400 
Dec vit... 235,900 175,700 
Total .... . 3,023,200 2.069.600 





Gas Appliance Mfrs. Assoc 








Automatic Gas Water Heaters 
. Shipments in Units 
1951 1950 1949 
Jan, 225,600 131,600 88,40 
Feb. ,215,000 156,500 84,500 
Mar. 240,000 172,800 106,00 
Apr. 176,400 115,20 
May 195,200 120,200 
PND. c6ssss" 1s ce es 207,100 132,20 
July 197,500 114,40 
Aug. 259,800 138,800 
Sept. 222,600 147,300 
Rees, )Csinicial . vSieieieris 235,100 154,20 
Nov. Selo wien 206,000 138,300 
Dec. _eeeees 202,500 126,500 
ROL scien fanless 2,363,100 1,466,00 ; 





Gas Appliance Mfrs. Assoc. 
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index up to 183.2 per cent of the 1926 
average. Index for the week ended 
Apr. 10 was 183. Postwar peak was 
183.9. 


Tool Orders Decline... 


New orders for machine tools eased 
off moderately in March, while ship- 
ments increased. New orders were 
equal to 591.8 per cent of the average 
shipments in 1945-1947, the National 
Machine Tool Builders’. Association 
reports. In February, new.orders had 
soared to 615.5 per cent. 

Shipments in March rose to 158.8 
per cent of average shipments in 1945- 
1947. Level of February shipments 
was 123.8 per cent. 


Steady Work-Weeks . . . 


The factory work-week continued 
at mid-March at about the same high 
level that has been maintained for the 
last eight months, the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor reports. It was 41.1 
hours. 

In machinery plants the average 
work-week not only was higher than 


the average for all factories but was 
the highest among manufacturing in- 
dustries. 


More Businesses Fail... 


Business failures in March jumped 
22 per cent over the number recorded 
in February. Failures in March 
totaled 732, compared with 599 in 
February, Dun & Bradstreet reports. 


Trends Fore and Aft... 


New orders received by Westing- 
house Electric Corp., Pittsburgh, in 
the first quarter of 1951 were the 
highest in the company’s history and 
twice as great as in the first quarter 
of 1950 .. . Of $98,250,000 worth of 
unfilled orders held at the end of 
March by Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, 
40 per cent were ordnance, engineer- 
ing and construction contracts for the 
government ... An alltime high in 
the amount of new locomotive power 
on order by Class 1 railroads was 
established Apr. 1. On order then 
were 1883 locomotives comprising 
2420 power units. 


Issue Dates of Other FACTS and FIGURES Published by STEEL: 


Durable Goods pr. Gear Sales 
Employ., Metalwkg. Apr. 

Employ., Steel . 
Fab. Struc. Steel... 
Foundry Equip. a 
Freight Cars ... 
Furnaces, Indus. ... 
Furnaces, W. Air... 


Ironers 


Gray Iron Castings.Mar.5 
Indus, Production... 


Machine Tools 
Malleable Cast. 


Purchasing Power ..Apr.23 
A 


Steel Castings 

Steel Shipments .... 
Wages, Metalwkg. . 
Washers 








CONSTRUCTION VALUATION 


IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 








COMMERCIAL STEEL FORGINGS 
IN THOUSAND OF TONS 
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Commercial Steel Forgings 
Thousands of Net Tons 
Unfilled 
Orders 
1951 1950 
709 327 
781 341 
aes 350 
357 


Shipments 
1951 1950 


117 

95 
124 
122 
137 
130 
128 


S. Bureau of the Census. 


Construction Valuation 
(37 States)—In Millions of Dollars 
Total 
1951 
1,043.2 


1951 
881.9 


1950 
730.9 


1,123.5 
1,083.0 
1,072.0 
1,162.2 
1,295.1 
1,048.3 
956.7 
931.6 
969.0 


"1,286.5 
1,135.8 


- 14,501.1 - 11,.922.5 


F: W. Dodge Corp. 
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You can spend a lot of money in a year 
repairing damage due to machinery vibra- 
tion. On the other hand, you can start, 
today, saving the greatest percentage of 
vibration damage expense by mounting 
all machinery the modern UNISORB way. 

UNISORB absorbs from 60% to 85% 
of all transmitted vibration and noise. 
This helps save buildings, floors—and even 
the machinery that creates the vibration. 

You use no bolts, nor lag screws when 
you anchor your machine on UNISORB. 
A special cement binds the UNISORB 
pads to the machine feet and the floor with 
a minimum holding strength of 1500 Ibs. 
per square foot. Permanent set prevents 
riding. 

Thousands of companies, including the 
biggest names in S. industry, are 
mounting machinery of practically every 
description on UNISORB—and getting 
big savings. Waiting can cost you money 
—so write, today, for UNISORB sample 
and full details. 


THE FELTERS COMPANY 


210-Q SOUTH STREET, BOSTON 11, MASS. 
Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit, 
Cleveland, St. Louis 


Sales Representatives: San Francisco, Dallas. 
Mills: Johnson City, N. Y. Millbury, Mass. 
Jackson, Mich. New York, N.Y. 
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ONE OIL DOES WORK OF TWO 


Dual-Purpose Sunicut Replaces Two Former Oils; 
Dilution Ends; Finishes Improve; Tool Life Lengthens 


When one oil does work formerly 
requiring two . . . and with marked 
superiority ...it doesn’t make 
good sense to keep on buying two. 

That is precisely why a promi- 
nent ball bearing manufacturer 
changed to Sunicut. He had been 
using one oil for lubricating his 
automatics, and another for cut- 
ting, but without complete satis- 
faction. The lube oil kept diluting 
the cutting oil by leaking into it. 


SUN PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


IN EVERY INDUSTRY 


“JOB PROVED” 


As a result, he got poor finishes 
and tool life was short. A Sun rep- 
resentative, called in to study the 
situation, advised using a dual- 
purpose grade of Sunicut. Adoption 
of his recommendation solved the 
problem. 

For three years now, Sunicut 
has been used by the entire auto- 
matic department with complete 
satisfaction. A year ago a switch 
was made to the new Sunicut with 


Petrofac, Sun’s revolutionary all 
petroleum additive, and even bet- 
ter performance has resulted. 

The new Sunicut grades, trans- 
parent and non-emulsifying, have 
been thoroughly “Job Proved.” 
Excellent results are being ob- 
tained on automatics machining all 
types of steel and brass at all prac- 
tical feeds and speeds. For further 
information, call or write your 
nearest Sun Office. 


SUN OIL COMPANY: Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


In Canada: Sun Oil Company, Ltd. 
Toronto and Montreal 


UNocd> 








Men of Industry 





PARR OR 


GEORGE T. FONDA 
. .. V. P. at Weirton Steel 


George T. Fonda was appointed vice 
president of Weirton Steel Co., Weir- 
ton, W. Va., responsible for all ac- 
tivities classified as industrial rela- 
tions. He has been with Weirton for 
the last 18 years as assistant to the 
president. Five men named to head 
up the various phases of work in the 
industrial relations department, re- 
cently reorganized into five separate 
divisions, are: Ray M. Corll, director 
of employee relations; C, B. Dodd, di- 
rector of insurance, pensions and 
safety; E. M. Mentzer, director of 
employment services; John A. Jones, 
director of publications and publicity; 
and Dr. J. L. Thompson, director of 
medical services, 


William J. Woods was named director 
of purchasing for Mackintosh-Hemp- 
hill Co., Pittsburgh. He succeeds R. 
G. Schell who has assumed other re- 
sponsibilities with the company. For 
the last seven years Mr. Woods has 
been purchasing agent, rolling mill 
division, E. W. Bliss Co., Salem, O. 


D. T. Turnbull. was elected treasurer, 
and J. M. Goodson, auditor of Wood- 
ward Iron Co., Birmingham. Mr. Turn- 
bull was assistant treasurer, and Mr. 
Goodson was head of the accounting 
department. 


Cleveland Automatic Machine Co., 
Cincinnati, increased the number of 
its directors from seven to nine. A. F. 
Jelinek, chief engineer, and J. C. 
Maezer, factory manager, were elect- 
ed to the two additional places. Mr. 
Jelinek has been with the company 
for 33 years, and was promoted to 
chief engineer in 1944. Mr. Maezer 
joined the company in 1929 and be- 
came factory manager in 1945. 
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STANLEY F. KRZESZEWSKI 
. - « American Wheelabrator V. P. 


Stanley F. Krzeszewski was elected a 
vice president of American Wheela- 
brator & Equipment Corp., Mishawa- 
ka, Ind. He continues as factory 
manager, a position he has held for 
the last five and a half years. 


Orson A. Rockwell was elected a vice 
president of Calumet & Hecla Con- 
solidated Copper Co., Boston. He is 
general manager, Calumet Division, 
which includes the company’s copper 
mines, smelting and chemical plants 
in Michigan, and its zinc-lead mine 
at Shullsburg, Wis. 


I. W. Wilson was elected president, 
Aluminum Co. of America, Pitts- 
burgh, succeeding Roy A. Hunt, pres- 
ident since 1928, who was named 
chairman of the executive committee. 
Arthur V. Davis continues as chair- 
man of the board. Leon E. Hickman 
was elected vice president and gen- 
eral counsel. 


I. W. WILSON 
. new president at Alcoa 


ROBERT FULTON 
- - « plant mgr. at Nat'l Radiator 


Robert Fulton was appointed plant 
manager, plastic metals division, Na- 
tional Radiator Co., Johnstown, Pa. 
He has been plant superintendent 
since 1949, and is now responsible for 
manufacture of many types of metal 
powders used in powder metallurgy, 
electronics and chemistry. Before 
joining National Radiator, Mr. Ful- 
ton was production manager of the 
Chauncey, N. Y., plant of Indiana 
Steel Products Co. 


A. O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee, elected 
Lloyd B. Smith president. William C. 
Heath moves from president to chief 
executive officer, a new position. Mr. 
Smith, great-grandson of the founder 
of the company, was a vice president. 
Anthony von Wening, vice president, 
was named chairman of a newly 
created finance committee. 


Edward K. Foster was elected a vice 
president and member of the admin- 
istration committee of Bendix Avia- 
tion Corp., Detroit. He continues as 
general manager, radio communica- 
tions division, Baltimore. 


B. V. Ronco was appointed chief en- 
gineer, Morrison Steel Products Inc., 
Buffalo. He formerly was chief in- 
spector for Mack Trucks Inc. 


Effective May 1, promotions at Pitts- 
burgh Consolidation Coal Co., Pitts- 


burgh, include: G. A. Shoemaker, 
president, Pittsburgh Coal Co., a divi- 
sion, was elected a vice president of 
the parent company. Henry C. Rose, 
vice president of the division, was 
elected president, succeeding Mr. 
Shoemaker. Walter F. Schulten, as- 
sistant to J. B. Morrow, who retired 
Apr. 9 as first vice president, was 
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elected a vice president. J. M. Know- 
les, co-ordinator of purchases, was 
elected a vice president. 


Sander G. Lawrence was elected vice 
president and a director of Lerch 
Bros. Inc., iron ore chemist, Hibbing, 
Minn. Leo J. Storms was elected 
treasurer, assistant secretary and a 
director. 


Jacob W. Vreeland was appointed 
chief metallurgist for the electro- 
plating anode division of Wagner 
Bros. Inc., Detroit. 


Edward Barwell was named indus- 
trial relations co-ordinator of Worth- 
ington Pump & Machinery Corp., Har- 
rison, N. J. He has been with Crocker- 
Wheeler Electric Mfg. Co. since 1926. 


Organizational changes in the small 
motor division of Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp. at Lima, O., include: H. E. 
Grout, named works manager; W. P. 
Bell, manager of manufacturing; and 
C. F. Herbold, superintendent of qual- 
ity control. At the corporation’s light- 
ing division in Cleveland, W. R. 
Davies was appointed manager, spe- 
cialties section. 


Robert F. Lamb was appointed sales 
and service engineer in western New 
York for Esterline-Angus Co. Inc., 
Indianapolis. 


Walter G. McBurney was appointed 
works manager of the Niagara Falls, 
Ont., plant of North American Cya- 
namid Ltd. 


Firth Sterling Steel & Carbide Corp., 
McKeesport, Pa., appointed: W. P. 
Nolan chief engineer, T. G. Barnes 
production manager, J. T. O’Brien 
works manager of the steel division, 
and T. F. Nakles superintendent of 
maintenance. 


. chief engineer of Firth Sterling 


FLOYD W. CROUCH 
. . National Works chief metallurgist 


Floyd W. Crouch was appointed chief 
metallurgist and Jaye S. Gamble, as- 
sistant chief metallurgist at National 
Works, U. S. Steel’s National Tube 
Co., Pittsburgh. William B. Kennedy 
was appointed division superintendent 
in charge of blast furnaces, open- 
hearth furnaces, bessemer converters 
and rolling mills; and Arthur W. 
Thornton was appointed division su- 
perintendent, pipe production, finish- 
ing and shipping. 


W. R. Eby was named manager, Pa- 
cific district, York Corp., York, Pa. 
He succeeds Rodney F. Lauer, recent- 
ly made vice president in charge of 
engineering and research. Thomas 
A. Marshall succeeds Mr. Eby as in- 
dustrial sales manager of the Pacific 
district. 


Joseph H. Reid, manager of Nation- 
al Lead Co.’s titanium division, New 
York, was elected a vice president of 
the company. He joined National 
Lead in 1927 with the St. Louis 
Smelting & Refining Division as a 
mining engineer, and transferred in 


JOSEPH H. REID 
. ..V. P. of National Lead 


1936 to the Baroid Sales Division 
where he became production map. 
ager. Mr. Reid went to the genera 
office in New York in 1941. He was 
appointed manager of the titanium 
division in 1949. : 


Wean Equipment Corp., Cleveland 
appointed the following as district 
engineers: W. H. Millan, formerly 
project engineer in its engineering 
department; W. E. Heineman, former- 
ly production manager of Wean 
Equipment; R. P. Popp, formerly as. 
sistant purchasing agent; and I. W, 
Spraitzar, formerly with Wean Engi. 
neering Co. Inc., Warren, O. 


Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich, 
named R. E. McNulty as manager of 
its new Madison, Ill., division. He for. 
merly was production manager for 
magnesium wrought products at Mid 
land, and that position is assumed by 
D. W. Watters, who also becomes pro 
duction manager at Madison. R. 
Dietrich succeeds Mr. Watters as si 
perintendent of the rolling mill. @ 
Ansel was named chief metallurgi 
at Madison. Others appointed to th 
Madison division include: Henry 
Burke as chief engineer; W. H. Jones 
as supervisor of administrative and 
service departments, E. E. Van Stee 
as purchasing agent, H. H. Lyon ag 
resident accountant, and F. C. Mans 
field as personnel manager. 


Louis C. Begg was appointed distrid 
manager of the newly established 
Buffalo sales division of Ampco Mets 
Inc., Milwaukee. He transfers from 
the Ampco main office in Milwauke 
where, for the last three years, 
has been special sales engineer foi 
Ampco centrifugal pumps and 
Ampco alloys and products. 


National Roll & Foundry Co., Avon- 


more, Pa., promoted E. C. Girty to 
vice president in charge of opera 


E. C. GIRTY 
. National Roll & Foundry V. P. 
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Tx installation of a Wean-Hallden Infinite variable lengths from 12-inches to 
Synchronized Automatic Shear Line as- 12-feet at speeds up to 200 FPM with ac- 
sures you the most efficient shearing op- curacy better than commercial tolerances 
eration available today. The Wean-Hall- means faster production, reduced labor 
den, while actually requiring less floor costs and minimum scrap loss for you. Be- 


space, delivers up to twice the production. fore You Buy—Investigate Wean-Hallden. 


eatt Sxguymei Outl 


CLEVELAND, % OHIO 








SIM PLIMATICS 


cat machine time 80% 
cut man-hours 78% 


The way youcan slash costs with the Gisholt 
Simplimatic often surprises some of the 
most experienced production men. 

Here’s a big shop which found that 8 
Simplimatics could take over the job done 
on 16 other machines. And it takes only 4 
Operators instead of 16 to turn out the 
volume of parts required. 

Not the least in the cost picture is the 
machine itself. For the basic Simplimatic 


design permits you to individualize the ma- 
chine to a high degree to solve many differ- 
ent problems. Thus, for many jobs you can 
have all the advantages of a special machine 
merely with special tooling. Yet it’s all 
done on a Standard Simplimatic—at far 
lower cost. 

The importance of lower costs these days 
makes it important for you to get all the 
facts about Simplimatic Automatic Lathes. 
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The GISHOLT ROUND TABLE represents the 
collective experience of specialists in the 
machining, surface finishing — 
and balancing of round and 
partly round parts. Your 
problems are welcomed here. 
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In producing these tool joint pins and boxes, the 
8 Simplimatics work in pairs with fully automatic 
operation; one man can easily tend two machines. 


GISHOLT MACHINE COMPANY, Madison 10, Wisconsin 


Ask about the many different arrangements pos- 
sible on the Standard Simplimatics with platen 
table, vertical head, etc. 
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PAUL REEVES 
Elected director of sales, Timken Roller Bearing 
Co.,, Canton, O. Noted in STEEL, Apr. 16 
issue, p. 65 


tions. Since 1949 he has been gen- 
eral superintendent of National’s 
plant at Avonmore, and previously 
was with Pittsburgh Rolls Division, 
Blaw-Knox Co., in the capacity of 
research metallurgist, production de- 
velopment engineer and superintend- 
ent. W. E. Curran, with National 
since 1942, was promoted to general 
superintendent, and J. C. Kepfer was 
named executive assistant. Reynold 
E. Klages, Columbus, O., was elected 
chairman of the board, and Leland 
E. Smith, Allentown, Pa., was elected 
vice president. 


Arnold Helgeson was appointed to di- 
rect activities of the foundry division 
of Rosan Inc., South Gate, Calif, 


Columbia Steel Co., U. S. Steel sub- 
sidiary, appointed Carl S. Warner su- 
perintendent .of maintenance utilities 
at its Torrance, Calif., plant. William 
Montgomery was named his assistant. 
Jackson S. Moore is assistant superin- 
tendent, and Gar Johnson, general 
foreman, rolling mill department. 


Allison L, Bayles was appointed vice 
president of engineering, Scaife Co., 
Oakmont, Pa. Allen M. Harrelson 
was appointed controller. Mr. Bayles 


INDUSTRY. 








ROBERT T. FRISBIE 


Elected president, New Britain Machine Co., 
New Britain, Conn. Noted in STEEL, Apr. 16 
issue, p. 65 


formerly was with C. H. Wheeler 
Mfg. Co. and American Engineering 
Co. 


Karl A. Roesch was appointed gen- 
eral manager, motor coach division, 
White Motor Co., Cleveland. He was 
assistant to the vice president in 
charge of sales. Earl H. Lewis was 
named assistant wholesale manager 
and assistant to the vice president- 
sales. 


Delta-Star Electric Co., Chicago, di- 
vision of H. K. Porter Co. Inc., ap- 
pointed John Romano general sales 
manager, and M. T. Schmid comp- 
troller. R. S. Keeler was named man- 
ager of utilities sales and W. H. 
Boyce, manager of the industrial di- 
vision. 


C. A. Carter was added to the Seattle 
office of Signode Steel Strapping Co., 
Chicago. He will cover Washington, 
northern Idaho and Montana. 


Automatic Steel Products Inc., Can- 
ton, O., elected Ralph H. Everett a 
director for a three-year term. 


Herbert F. Gunnison was appointed 
sales representative in the Louisville 
area by Signode Steel Strapping Co., 


RALPH S. HOWE 
Exec. vice president, New Britain Machine Co., 
New Britain, Conn. Noted in STEEL, Apr. 16 
issue, p. 65 


Chicago. His territory includes Louis- 
ville, most of Kentucky and a part 
of southern Indiana. 


Roy H. Nelson, assistant superintend- 
ent of Brier Hill blast furnaces for 
ten months, was transferred to Hub- 
bard, O.; as assistant superintendent 
of ‘the Hubbard Furnace of Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co, 


Donald MacArthur was appointed as- 
sistant manager, sales department, 
central staff, Koppers Co. Inc., Pitts- 
burgh. T. H. Cable was made man- 
ager of the international product sales 
section of the department. 


E. R. Almdale was appointed man- 
ager of the Michigan district for 
Carboloy Co. Inc., Detroit. He as- 
sumes the position vacated by P. J. 
Jenson, called back to duty in the 
Detroit Ordnance District. 


John H. Helenhouse, formerly assist- 
ant works auditor, United States 
Steel Co. at Gary, Ind., was appointed 
assistant controller of staff activities 
of Ford Motor Co.’s steel division, 
Dearborn, Mich. E. A. Forsyth con- 
tinues as assistant controller of steel 
operations. 





OBITUARIES... 


T, R. Hudson, 65, engineer in charge 
of plants of United States Hoffman 
Machinery Corp., Syracuse, N. Y., 
died Apr. 20. He had been with the 
firm for 34 years. 


Harry W. Griffin, 75, president, Tay- 
lor-Stiles & Co., Riegelsville, N. J., 
cutting machine manufacturer, died 
Apr. 22. 


Amold L. Colebrook, 65, treasurer 
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and a director of Empire Plow Co., 
Cleveland, died Apr. 23. 


William VY. Young, 33, sales manager 
for Kirby Co., Buffalo, died of a 
heart attack Apr. 21. He formerly 
was assistant production manager 
for Curtiss-Wright Corp. in Buffalo. 


Henry W. Pleister, 74, chairman of 
the board of Diamond Expansion Bolt 
Co., Garwood, N. J. died Apr. 18. 


Theodore L. Burkhardt, 51, mem- 





ber of the New York sales depart- 
ment, Bethlehem Steel Co., died 
Apr. 16. 


Taylor Jelliffe, 68, president, Wiscon- 
sin Metal Products Co., Racine, Wis., 
died Apr. 17 after a long illness. 


Edwin B. Jackson, 74, a pioneer in 
the automotive sales field, and for 
the last ten years president of Lock 
Thread Corp., Detroit, died Apr. 15 
at St. Simons Island, Ga., after an 
illness of a few days. 
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Reviiee of present broaching operations by puslitied avaltatlats can me 
usually increase broaching efficiency. An example is the broaching of 
set-up for the 114” inside diameter of the 8” long, soft steel tube above, — 
Here is what happened when Detroit Broach engineers studied the 
broaching set-up. ST 


ae By changing . the tool design, the aoe daak of sharpening per tool wa: “ 
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OPEN-HEARTH BAZOOKA— Latest of the few 
examples of military equipment being adapted to 
civilian industry is the “jet tapper” for open hearths 
which DuPont is now supplying. It resembles the 
armor-piercing bazooka, comprising a 2-ounce 
shaped explosive charge enclosed in a plastic case 
surrounded by a hollow bullet-shaped insulating 
body. Key to the penetrating power is a thin cop- 
per cone imbedded in one end of the charge. Not 
definitely in the commercial stage, jet tappers are 
proving effective means for obtaining full initial flow 
from open-hearth tapholes, as well as for lessening 
taphole maintenance and reducing ladle skulls. 
—p. 64 


COAL YEIN CRACKER— Paralleling the jet tap- 
per is another DuPont device called Chemechol, a 
nonexplosive gadget for breaking coal from a mine 
face by the force of compressed gas generated by 
chemical reaction within the device and released 
mechanically. It produces no flame, cannot be 
activated by small electrical currents or by the high 
currents of haulage and lighting circuits, and is not 
detonated by blasting caps or dynamite. Cheme- 
col is now in the transition stage from laboratory to 
field testing. So far, it looks pretty good, and the 
company regards it as the most important develop- 
ment for breaking down. coal since the introduction 
of permissible explosives early in the century. 


STEAM ON STAINLESS— Embrittling effect of 
steam on hardenable grades of stainless steel is 
demonstrated clearly in metallurgical studies made 
for the Office of Naval Research, principally by 
means of special bend tests on exposed specimens. 
Aging treatments in hot glycerine produced complete 
recovery over varying periods of time. —p. 54 


POWDER VS. ARC-CAST MOLY — With the 
knowledge that molybdenum can be wrought and 
annealed so as to have high ductility when fully re- 
crystallized, two Westinghouse research metallurgists 
made an effort to compare in this preferred condi- 
tion one lot of molybdenum as consolidated by pow- 
der metallurgy methods with another lot consoli- 
dated from powder by arc casting. Results showed 
little difference either in tensile properties deter- 
mined over a range of temperatures above and below 
atmospheric or in creep strength at 1600° F. They 
did note a well-defined transition between ductile 
and brittle on tensile test at a temperature only 
slightly below atmospheric, similar to that occurring 
in iron at lower temperatures. The fine-grained fully 
recrystallized condition in pure molybdenum is un- 
favorable to creep strength as it is known to be in 
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other pure metals, but its creep strength is remark- 
ably high relative to other pure metals of lower melt- 
ing point and even to alloys of the same. 


IRON POWDER FOR SHELL BANDS—A sub- 
committee on powder metallurgy of Army Ordnance 
Association’s shell committee has been busy since 
last August, under chairmanship of A. J. Langham- 
mer, head of Chrysler’s Amplex Division, looking 
principally into facilities and techniques for supply- 
ing powdered iron rotating bands for various sizes 
of shells. Brief report was given at the Metal Powder 
Association meeting in Cleveland last week. On the 
question of iron powder availability, the committee 
stated positively that if facilities contemplated by 
present producers and by others who plan to enter 
the field are fulfilled “no shortage for present re- 
quirements is expected.” Further it was indicated 
the shift from nonferrous to iron powder driving 
bands may call for minor changes in the banding and 
machining process, but “no apprehension” is felt 
over such problems.. Sample bands produced from 
ten varieties of powder have been submitted to 
Ordnance for firing tests. 


CONTINUOUS STRIP ANNEALING— Bright an- 
nealing of cold-rolled strip steel up to 34 inches wide 
at speeds up to 300 fpm for 0.010-inch thickness is 
an interesting example of the application of con- 
tinuous methods to a process which is generally 
carried out by the batch system, in which coils are 
placed under separate hoods and heated for periods 
up to 100 hours. —p. 68 


MECHANIZING CHAIN HANDLING— Turning 
out 300 different kinds of chain at a rate of one car- 
load of wire a day calls for concentrated attention 
to handling methods, including raw material storage 
and the movement of semifinished chain between 
production departments. Horizontal stacking of 
wire coils in a woven pattern, with the aid of a 


specially-designed machine, was one space-saver. 
—p. 59 


EVAPORATING DOLLARS— Losing too much 
solvent in your vapor degreasing operations? Better 
check these: Diffusion from mixing solvent vapor with 
air or with water; dragout of liquid solvent from the 
tank; leakage or spillage; loss of solvent in discarded 
degreaser sludges; or possibly improper use of the 
solvent. On the latter score, for example, trichlor- 
ethylene is not too well suited to cold cleaning op- 
erations. And in some plants there is found indis- 
criminate use of expensive solvent for cleaning floors, 
clothing, rags and whatnot. —A.H.A. 
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Fig. 1—Specially designed bend test for studying 


gas-metal reactions. (A) %-inch steel plate facing, 
(B) rotating shaft driven by %4-hp motor, (C) replace- 
able die, designed for \-inch round rod and a 
bending radius of same size as rod, (D) specimen 
inserted in die and in process of bending around 
radius, visible as rounded projection on die, (E) 
sleeve fitting on free end of specimen and pressing 
against electric clutch (F) 


THREE years ago a paper! was published by one of 
the present authors detailing the thermodynamic 
theory for a number of steam-metal reactions, and 
specifically from the standpoint of the chemical ac- 
tivity or fugacity of the hydrogen developed. The 
principal hypothesis was that any coincident reaction 
dependent upon the steam-metal reaction, such as 
solution of the hydrogen in the metal, is primarily 
related to the surfacial fugacity of nascent hydrogen 
and not to subsequent removed atmospheric propor- 
tions of molecular H,. A case in point is the occa- 
sional reference to the molecular hydrogen content 
of steam boiler atmospheres? when discussing the 
possibility of hydrogen absorption by the boiler plate. 
A steam boiler is not a closed system, thermodynam- 
ically speaking, and the highly localized chemical re- 
actions at the metal-steam surfaces have only the re- 
motest relationship to the partial pressure of molecu- 
lar H, later found in the macrosystem. 

If a steam boiler ever were made a closed thermo- 
dynamic system, pressures of molecular H, would ac- 
cumulate which no boiler could withstand without ex- 
plosion. Since these pressures of H, greatly exceed- 
ing atmospheric are generated by the localized steam- 
metal reaction and the nascent or atomic hydrogen it 
produces, conclusions regarding the ability of steam 
to inject hydrogen into the metal should be based 
upon the thermodynamics of the surfacial reactions. 
These then show that steam in its effectiveness as a 
hydrogenizer may be equal to perhaps some hundreds 
or even thousands of atmospheres of pure molecular 
H, depending, of course, upon additional modifying 
factors. 

One of the most important of these is the fact that 
the steam-metal reaction producing the hydrogen also 
simultaneously produces an oxide of the metal which 
in most cases is not removed, but remains to protect 
the metal from further reaction. This renders the 
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problem primarily a kinetic one for which thermo : 


dynamics can only indicate the direction the reaction | 
Experi- | 


will take and the limits to which it can go. 
ment then becomes necessary to demonstrate the de f 
gree to which such reactions commonly proceed and 
the importance, if any, with respect to the properties © 
of the metal. 

For this, a special bend test was developed?, con- 
sisting essentially of a machine having a rotating 
shaft turning at the rate of 5 degrees of arc per 
second, upon which a die is mounted for bending rod | 
or bar around a fixed radius. Fracture of the speci- 
men automatically stops the motor, and the angle of 
fracture is then read as a measure of the bendability. 
The face of the machine is shown in-Fig. 1. A wide 
range of sizes and shapes of..specimen can be used, 
but the die is here fitted for 14-inch round stock bent | 
around a 44-inch pin. 

Application of this test to class I (hardenable) 
grades of stainless steel in the first stage of the re | 
search provided “standard” bendability values; and 
these same steels were then heat treated in atmos- 
pheres specially controlled with regard to steam con- 
tent. The results of this second stage of the work! 
demonstrated so forcefully the importance of the 
damage done steel by steam that work was continued | 
to provide the results of the ensuing discussion. : 

Experimental Procedure—In Table I, steels are list: 
ed which served as specimens. Whereas it was the 
purpose of earlier work to make a broad survey of 
the stainless steels, it was intended here instead to 
select several typical grades, particularly type 410) 
analysis which, as type 403, is designed to serve in| 
steam turbines. Type 440-C was chosen because it | 
represents the most hardenable of.the stainless steels | 
and also the most susceptible to hydrogen embrittle 
ment. Type 414 was included as a representative of | 
hardenable alloys having a nickel content; and type | 
430 was introduced from class II as a relatively non- 
hardening steel to show the great scope of the hydro- 
genizing problem. 

Specimens were cut 4 inches long from ¥,-inch 
round bar stock, washed in alcohol, cleaned with 
emery paper, and placed as duplicates in an alundum 
boat in the heat treating furnace. The end later to 
be inserted in the bending die was marked with a 
file. Because of slight variations in bendability from 
heat to heat in a given analysis, and even from bat 
to bar within one heat, each series of tests was con- 
ducted with specimens cut from one bar if possible. 
Some of the variations in bend data result from tests 
in which the uniformity could not be maintained, also 
from other factors not yet controlled, such as in- > 
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herent hydrogen content of the steel. In general, 
data within one series are closely comparable, but 
one series may not always conform closely with an- 
other series of the same grade. The bend test is a 
sensitive test, and its results become more and more 
uniform as the variables encountered become better 
recognized. 

A horizontal tube (114-inch ID) furnace, electrical- 
ly heated, was fitted with sealed ends connected to 
a gas train and arranged with a thermocouple whose 
tip was at a point 1 inch from the marked end of the 
specimen. This permitted close measurement and 
control of the heat treating temperature at the posi- 
tion on the specimen later to endure the bending. 

For steam atmospheres, several means were used 
to introduce the gas. Water boiled in a flask at the 
inlet end forced steam through the tube against at- 
mospheric pressure in one case, and in another it was 
drawn through at slightly less than atmospheric pres- 
sure by a vacuum pump. Again, a measured quan- 
tity of water was dropped by a pipette into one end 
of the furnace tube and allowed to evaporate. Once 
a small boat containing a measured quantity of water 
was sealed into one end of the tube. No distinctions 
among these techniques can be made because in all 
experiments the steam proved to be such a powerful 
hydrogenizer that the type of control was unimpor- 
tant so long as steam in such quantities was admit- 
ted to the tube. 

Elaborate Drying Train—For a contrasting dry 
atmosphere, a gas train was arranged consisting of 
drying elements in the following order of flow: (a) 
Two calcium chloride columns, (b) three spiral Milli- 
gan gas-washing bottles containing concentrated 
H,SO,, and (c) four P.O; columns. The reason for 
this rather elaborate train also follows from the ex- 
traordinary hydrogenizing power of H,O and the 
great sensitivity of certain of the steels to hydrogen. 
Either helium or air was passed through this train, 
and the pressure of the carefully dried gas in the 
furnace was kept slightly above atmospheric to pro- 
tect against inleaking. 

Hardening and quenching procedures more or less 
followed mill practice, with exceptions to be noted. 
Quenching oil was Gulf super-quench 70. Specimens 
were plunged directly into the oil from the furnace, 
providing an exposure to room atmosphere of the 
order of one second. Exceptions in quenching pro- 
cedure will be noted in discussing special tests. 

Dry vs. Moist Atmospheres — In Fig. 2, shaded 
bands designate in terms of bendability the injury 
done to several typical grades of stainless steel by 
steam. The upper boundaries represent averages for 
specimens hardened from an atmosphere of dried air; 
the lower for an atmosphere of steam. Hardening 
time was 15 minutes and the hardening temperatures 
were as follows: 
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Hardened steels which endure a full bend 
after quenching from a dry atmosphere fail at 
a relatively low bend angle if steam is ad- 
mitted to the heat treating furnace. This is 
specifically true of type 410 or 403, designed 
for service in steam turbines. Furthermore, the 
effect is extremely rapid, an exposure to steam 
for one minute at the close of a heat treatment 
in dry helium causing virtually as much in- 
jury as a complete steam treatment. Causes and 
cures of this hydrogen sensitivity are examined 
by the authors who base conclusions on re- 
search conducted in the laboratory of the senior 
author under sponsorship of the Office of Naval 
Research, Washington 
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Type Temperature, °C 
Ce re 985 
| rr 1000 
440-C ............. 1040 


Previous studies with 410 and 403 showed a full 
bend of 180 degrees for an air atmosphere, whereas 
the upper boundary of the shaded area in Fig. 2 
shows failure near 110°. This can be attributed to 
the higher carbon content of the present specimen— 
0.132 as compared to 0.10—which is listed as heat II 
of the 410 analysis in Table I. Type 403 bends 180 
degrees when quenched from a dry atmosphere, but 
breaks at 20 degrees of bend if heat treated in steam. 
The type 410 of Fig. 2 fails at less than 10 degrees 
of bend when exposed to steam. 

Type 430, the minor hardenability of which might 
be expected to reflect itself in relative nonsuscepti- 
bility to hydrogen embrittlement, nevertheless frac- 
tures at 50 or 60 degrees when exposed to steam, in 
contrast to a full bend of 180 degrees sustained by 
duplicate specimens which have been heat treated in 
a dry atmosphere. 

Pronounced Effect on 440-C—As for type 440-C, 
this is at once the least ductile of the stainless steels 
when fully hardened, and the most sensitive to hy- 
drogen. Bendability, already in the low range of 12 
to 15 degrees, is reduced to only 5 or 6 degrees when 
steam is admitted to the heat treating atmospheres. 
This is a virtually glass-like condition and, in view of 
the difficulty in handling the grade in the hardened 
condition anyway, it would seem to be urgent advice 
that precautions be taken in plant practice to exclude 
steam from the furnace atmosphere during heat treat- 
ment. 

In Fig. 3, bendability data are plotted for a dupli- 
cate series of hardening treatments—one in dry air 
and one in steam—for the nickeliferous type 414. 
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These are typical in showing values which are ex- 
tremely low, and consistently so, when steam is pres- 
ent. The values for dry air are definitely much higher, 
but they are often erratic, at least for this grade. 

This lack of close agreement for the specimens 
quenched from dry atmospheres, along with other 
observations to be discussed later, increased the sus- 
picion that extremely small traces of H,O could no- 
ticeably affect bend values. Experiments were ac- 
cordingly conducted from which the drying train was 
developed as described earlier and the amount of 
moisture present in the furnace was reduced by dry- 
ing treatments lasting as long as four days previous 
to running an experiment. Some more or less prom- 
ising results were obtained; but complexities remain 
to be resolved in the quantitative study of the effect 
of moisture, and the present discussion will restrict 
itself to more or less qualitative aspects. There is 
also the possible factor of residual hydrogen in the 
specimens inherited from previous commercial process- 
ing. 

Fig. 3 clearly displays the extent of damage steam 
can cause. Whether mechanical properties may be 
improved importantly by resorting to elaborately 
dried atmospheres remains to be explored. 

Time of Exposure to Steam—tThe extremely rapid 
action of steam is indicated by data in Table II. Pres- 
ence of steam reduces the bendability of type 414 
from near 30 degrees to 10 or 12 degrees even when 
added to the atmosphere only during the final minute 
of a 15-minute hardening treatment. No additional 
damage seems to be contributed by further exposure 
up to the full 15 minutes. As a matter of fact, one 
might expect that a maximum hydrogenizing occurs 
in early exposure periods, perhaps modifying toward 


a point of disappearance as the oxide coating de. 
velops its protective effect and slows the hydrogen. 
generating reaction. 

Note will be made here that the production of hy. 
drogen by the steam-metal reaction during heat treat- 
ment is sufficiently pronounced, even for these slow- 
ly oxidizing steels, to allow combustion of the exiting 
gas when conditions of flow are appropriate. A com- 
mercial process for production of hydrogen, of course, f 
is based upon exactly this reaction of iron and steam; 
and an effective experimental means for drying an 
atmosphere—removing the H,O—involves passing it 
over a metallic surface. 

Temperature of Quench—Because of a possible ef- f 
fect of conditions in the quenching operation itself, f 
two factors were given preliminary evaluation: (1) 
Temperature of the quenching oil and (2) tempera- 
ture of the specimen at time of test. 

For the first, a series of type 414 specimens was 
quenched from a dry atmosphere into oils ranging in 
temperature from —10° to 50° C. Each specimen was ff 
transferred to the bend machine and subjected to test 
within 20+-2 seconds of withdrawal from the bath. | 
In some cases the die also was cooled or warmed to | 
the approximate temperature of the quench. The § 
results were inconclusive; but there seemed to be a 
loss in bendability indicated for oil and testing tem- 
peratures below 20°C. 

This was substantiated by the second series in | 
which the specimens after quenching in oil at a given | 
temperature were transferred to a second bath at | 
room temperature and were then tested. A loss of | 
some 15 degrees of bend again occurred when the f 
testing was performed at temperatures much lower | 
than 10° or 20°C, but this was then recuperated by F 
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Fig. 2 (left)—Diagram of bend- 
nai neeiihentd ability for several stainless steels 
CAUSED BY in the fully hardened condition, 
140 showing. extent of damage 
ileaains caused by steam contacting the 
oO metal during the hardening 
120 ; heat treatment. Upper bound- 
aries represent average values 
for quenching from an atmos- 
phere of dry helium; lower 
boundaries, an atmosphere of 
80 steam 
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Fig. 3 (right)—Bend values for 
type 414 stainless hardened over 
a range of temperatures in an 
atmosphere of dry air (upper 
boundary of shaded area) and 
Yl in an atmosphere of steam 
50 410 440% (lower boundary) ' 
AIS! GRADE ee 
HARDENING TEMP. IN °C 
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the warming to 20°C before testing. The results, 
though incomplete, are mentioned because of their 
suggestion of a possible role both of “slip-transition 
temperature” and of temperature of the quenching 
bath so far as some properties of these steels are 
concerned. The matter is believed to deserve further 
study. 

Nature of Recovery—Specimens of type 410 (heat 
I in Table I) were damaged by hardening from a 
steam atmosphere, and their recovery was then 
studied in subsequent aging treatments. Fig. 4 shows 
a series hardened to a blank bend value near 20 de- 
grees and aged back to recovery of a full 180-degree 
bend by 2-hour treatments in glycerine at the indi- 
cated temperatures. Very little change occurred in 
the 2-hour period at temperatures below 100°C, but 
recovery was complete at temperature above 170°C. 
In these tests, incidentally, considerable quantities of 
hydrogen were observed effusing from the steel; and 
steam-embrittled specimens can be distingiushed read- 
ily from dry-treated ones by the formation of bubbles 
upon being immersed in a hot liquid such as glyc- 
erine. 

In Fig. 5, the effect of recovery over a period of 
days at room temperature is shown. It is particu- 
larly interesting that this series had a full-hard bend- 
bility of more than 20 degrees shortly after quench- 
ing but that one day later the bendability was less 
than 20 degrees, and that more than a week passed 
before the values regained the as-quenched blank. A 
month later an improvement in the steam-damaged 
condition was definitely noticeable and in two months 
the samples bent 180 degrees without fracture, as 
did those quenched from a dry atmosphere. 

While the indicated reversal of the aging curve, 





TABLE I 
ANALYSIS OF SPECIMENS 





AISI STEEL No, 
410 (heat I) 

410 (heat II) 

414 


430 
440-C 





EFFECT OF MOISTURE IN THE HEAT TREATING ATMOSPHERE 
ON THE BENDABILITY OF HARDENED TYPE 414 


Hardening Treatment* 

15 mins: dry air 

15 mins: Steam** 

14 mins, in evacuated dry 
tube at 10-%cm. followed 
by 1 min. steam 

Same, but 2 min, of steam 


Angle of Bend 


22, 23, 30, 31, 33, 34, 36 (Av. 32) 
10, 11, 12 


11, 12, 12 
12, 13, 14 


* Querched from 1050° C into oil at R. T. 
** Vapor pressure 1 atmosphere. 





shown by a black area in Fig. 5, is not too impres- 
sive in change of bend angle, the variation seems 
clearly to be greater than the experimental error ex- 
pected for those particular tests on the basis of the 
authors’ experience with the bend test to date. Also, 
such results are particularly understandable because 
of the “aging minimum” established in other work, 
both with pickling brittleness’ and with hydrogen 
embrittlement from electroplating®. 

Hydrogen does display exactly this behavior, in 
that an incubation period expresses itself after the 
hydrogen has been added te the metal, and during 
which period the embrittlement spontaneously wors- 
ens. This can be understood on the basis of the 
planar-pressure theory®, which treats embrittlement as 
a precipitation phenomenon whose registrations from 
a mechanical standpoint (Please turn to Page 81) 
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Fig. 4 (left)—Recovery 
of type 410 embrittled 
by heat treatment in 
steam and aged for 

| 2-hour periods in glyce- 
EMBRITTLEMENT rine 


Fig. 5 (right)—Recovery 
of type 410 embrittled 
My by heat treatment in 
steam and aged at 
room temperature 
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Seen and Hendin The Machinery Field 


By GUY HUBBARD 
Machine Tool Editor 





BROWN & SHARPE'S NEW PRESIDENT: On April 
10, 1951, a mantle of tremendous responsibility was 
placed on the shoulders of a young man in Provi- 
dence, R. I. Fifty-two years before, the same mantle 
of responsibility had been placed on the shoulders of 
another young man in Providence. 

Henry D. Sharpe, who became president of Brown & 
Sharpe Mfg. Co. in 1899 at the age of 27—and who on 
April 10, 1951 became chairman of the board of di- 
rectors—had three years of practical shop experience 
before he became president upon the death of his 
father. His father was Lucian Sharpe who—with 
Joseph R. Brown—founded the company. 

Henry D. Sharpe Jr., who has just become presi- 
dent at the age of 28, is—like his father—an alumnus 
of Brown University. Following graduation in 1944 
he had active service in the Navy, following which he 
took a two-year Brown & Sharpe training course be- 
fore undertaking administrative duties. My own 
contacts with him have been in and around the shop. 
I know that he knows “what it is all about”. He is 
a worthy successor to an illustrious grandfather and 
to an equally illustrious father. 

Too many men in the American machine tool in- 
dustry have been forced by circumstances to assume 
positions of leadership too late in life to successfully 
cope with changing and always difficult conditions. 
That has not been true of the Sharpe family. That 
is a major reason why this great company has 
weathered economic and technological changes since 
1833—and still is going strong. 

Originating as a small shop—without mechanical 
power—devoted to making and repairing clocks, 
watches and mathematical instruments, this company 
really began to hit its stride as a manufacturer of 
measuring tools, cutting tools and machine tools sub- 
sequent to 1853, when Lucian Sharpe was taken in as 
a partner. From that time on, its growth was rapid. 
Not only does it have an impressive list of firsts— 
including the universal milling machine and the cylin- 
drical grinder—but also an impressive list of grad- 
uates—including the late Henry M. Leland of Cadillac 
and Lincoln fame, Clayton R. Burt, former president 
of Pratt & Whitney and Senator Ralph E. Flanders 
of Vermont. 

I am tremendously impressed by two statements 
made on April 10, 1951 when the mantle of responsi- 
bility was transferred from father to son. The re- 
tiring president said: “The character of our business 
has changed greatly since I myself took its leader- 
ship more than 50 years ago, but I feel confident that 
there still is a real future in America for machine 
tool organizations such as ours. 

“T feel certain that under my son’s leadership, the 
company will continue to develop both as an economic 
asset to our nation and as an example of progressive- 
ness to our New England region.” 

On the same day, the new president—in a brief, to 
the point “special letter to the management”, made 
these statements: “In this significant moment, I 
think we should review together the things which 
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have made Brown & Sharpe successful under my 
father’s 52 years of leadership. 


“The rules are simple—there really are only three | 


—hbut they leave a rich inheritance on which to build 
our future. These rules are: 


operate.” 


THREE COLUMN PEDESTAL: 
Chicago attending the spring meeting of National 
Machine Tool Builders’ Association. Incidentally, I 


notice from a historical table in the new Membership 
Directory sent to me by Mrs. Frida F. Selbert, sec- F 


retary, that in 1952 NMTBA will be 50 years old. 


Within a period of one month it has been my privil- F 


ege to get an unusual perspective on what I will call 
the three-column pedestal which represents the Amer- 
ican metalworking industry. On April 10 and 11,1 


got a closeup on big users of machine tools during 

the Westinghouse Machine Tool Forum at Pittsburgh. | 
On April 18, 19 and 20, I got a closeup on machine | 
tool distribution—this during the spring meeting of | 


American Machine Tool Distributors’ Association. 


During many years that I was in the machine tool | 
industry, I had a rather dim view of machine tool 


dealers. Neither did I share with Mr. Statler his be 
lief that “the customer is always right.” That was 
because my associates throughout the industry all 
were inclined to be that way. The main trouble was 
that none of us had been around much, none of us 
knew either dealers or customers as well as we should 
have known them. Too many of the old line machine 


(1) Make certain that 7 
the machines you create really are of good design, | 
(2) Make certain that the integrity of your work. | 
manship is of the highest. (3) Make certain that your | 
reputation for fairness and honesty is never blem- 
ished. There is no modern touch that can change | 
these rules on which Brown & Sharpe will continue to F 


This week I am in| 





— 


tool companies resembled tight barrels of oysters in ; 


the shells. 

When as an industrial editor, I finally got out of 
the barrel and out of my shell and got to know many 
customers and many dealers—I, discovered that no 
three groups in business had less understanding of 
each other—and were more dependent on each other. 

I am happy to say that within recent years this 
ridiculous situation has been resolving itself a lot 
faster than has that of the military, naval and aif 
rivalry in our national defense structure. Through 
affairs such as the forum, the national machine tool 
shows and the American Society of Tool Engineers’ 


expositions, the rank and file—as well as the high| 


brass—of the user, marketing and manufacturing 
groups have been thrown together, have gotten 
acquainted and as Americans do they have found that 
they had mutual tastes and mutual problems. 

Of late years the distributors have been inviting 


more and more of the builders to their conventions | 


The builders have reciprocated by inviting more and 
more of the distributors to their conventions. Both 
groups have guests from big user companies. 
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Improved Handling 
"Methods Facilitate 


Chain Production 


MONTHLY production of several million pounds of 
chain calls for a lot of handling before the raw ma- 
terial becomes a finished product ready for shipment. 
Cleveland Chain & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, found that it 
could cut wasteful handling time and expense to a 
minimum by: (1) Improving delivery of coiled wire 
from boxcars to basement storage area; (2) replacing 
manual with mechanized methods in storing the ma- 
terial; and (3) finding the best means of transport- 
ing semifinished chain between production depart- 
ments. 

300 Kinds of Chain—Approximately 300 kinds of 
chain are made by the company. Since the greatest 
portion of the output is devoted to chain made from 
wire, the plant uses, on an average, one boxcar of 
the material per day. 

Wire is shipped to the plant in 150-pound coils 
which are nested in boxcars to conserve space. At 
the time of unloading, these coils are either placed on 
a gasoline-powered truck or rolled to a chute which 
delivers them to the basement storage area. The 
truck is used in boxcar unloading operations only 
when the material is to be stored in the first floor 
storage area or in the four-slide (weldless) chain 
department. It is of the nonlift load carrier type 
which carries the load “in-board” in a pair of parallel 
frame members. 

Two unusual techniques have been developed to 
handle the coils in its basement storage area. At 
first, the handling presented a problem. Height to 
which some coils had to be lifted to the top of stacks 
eliminated consideration of manual methods; and 
other equipment which was available to do this work 
did not fall within the company’s budget. 

Coils are first rolled down a chute slightly wider 
than the thickest coils and are slowed down in a 
55-foot long run-off section. From here to the stor- 
age area the coils are handled manually by a stack- 
ing crew who roll them along the floor to their des- 
tination. 

Coils Stacked Horizontally — To conserve storage 
space the coils are stacked horizontally in a woven 
fashion. This stacking is done with the aid of a 
unique machine, designed and built by Cleveland 
Chain to suit their own needs. The coil stacker has 
an electrically powered platform (slightly larger than 
the diameter of the coils) which lifts the coils to the 

desired height. Operating procedure with this ma- 
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Prior to use of these 1000-pound trucks, cans of 
formed chain were moved from forming to welding 
department on two-wheel hand trucks. The truck’s 
short overall length and small turning radius per- 
mits a high degree of maneuverability 


chine is to roll the coils on the platform, which is at 
floor level, allow them to drop flat, and then raise the 
platform to the proper height from where the coils 
are flipped off to the pile. 

The machine is also used in removing coils from 
the stacks, in which case the coil is slid from the 
stack to the elevated platform, the platform then 
being lowered. With the chute and stacking ma- 
chine combination an average of 200 coils are un- 
loaded and stacked in an hour. 

When the material is needed by first floor produc- 
tion machines it is delivered by one of the coil han- 
dling trucks to the opening between the first floor 
and basement for removal by the overhead crane 
which operates on the first fioor. The crane, using a 
hairpin hook, removes the entire truckload of ten 
coils at one time. Coils are then transferred to an- 
other coil handling truck which delivers them to the 
forming machine. 

Chain Can-Carried—Formed chain is carried to the 
welding department in chain-handling cans by two 
1000-pound capacity battery-powered fork trucks. 
Formerly, two-wheel hand trucks were used in this 
operation. The Baker fork trucks have been modified 
by Cleveland Chain to handle cans without the use of 
forks or pallets in order to eliminate unnecessary 
handling. These trucks have a stub fork mounted on 
the carriage which slips under the load and a latch 
which grips the rim of the can to keep it securely 
in place. Since approximately 90 per cent of the 
company’s products is welded chain, these two trucks 
are kept busy transferring the material between 
forming and welding machines. One of the FQ trucks 
is employed during two 8-hour shifts while the second 
is in operation during one shift. 

These two trucks operate within very close mar- 
gin of their maximum availability. To handle the 
finished products, they operate approximately 350 
hours per month. This is very good utilization of 
truck time, and this estimate does not account for 
the chain made in the four-slide department, nor for 
such factors as slowing down for intersecting aisles, 
making turns, and for spotting and picking up loads. 
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Tapping one of two cupolas in National Supply 
Co.’s modernized foundry. Each cupola produces 
10 to 14 tons of iron per hour 


AN INCREASE in gray iron casting capacity with 
greatly improved overall operating efficiency through 
mechanized handling methods were the motives be- 
hind a thorough foundry modernization program re- 
cently completed in the National Supply Co.’s Engine 
Division plant at Springfield, O. This $1,250,000 proj- 
ect gave the foundry the most modern equipment 
available and the most efficient layout for handling 
the output of two new cupolas. 

The cupolas are of the latest type, each having a 
capacity of 10 to 14 tons of metal per hour. Al- 
though they have been operating on alternate days, 
they will be operated simultaneously whenever com- 
bined company and jobbing operations require. 

4, to 30,000-Pound Castings—Castings so far pro- 
duced range from 14-pound to 30,000 pounds but 
castings as small as 14-ounce can be produced. Typ- 
ical parts made in jobbing operations include cover 
plates for a mill base, high pressure valves, housings, 
gear boxes, transmission cases, kiln cars, grinder 
boxes, lathe bases and many others. The many cast- 
ings for Superior and Atlas engines range from bed 
plates to pistons and valve guides. 

All metal produced is high test cast iron. To as- 
sure a close-grained high-test metal, the iron is inocu- 
lated at the spout by additions of refining and de- 
oxidizing agents. Any range of physical properties 
up to 60,000-65,000 psi tensile strength can be pro- 
duced and alloys are added when specified. Metallur- 
gically, the cast iron is produced with graphite A, 
flake, size 4 to 5 finely dispersed with a pearlitic 
matrix. 

Two annealing furnaces are used to relieve stresses 
in castings. Heat treating temperatures are ac- 
curately maintained by automatic controllers. One 
of these furnaces has a program control that follows 
a predetermined thermal cycle automatically to pro- 
duce the desired metallographic structures. 

No. 1 Factor: Mechanization—Mechanization is 
one of the principal factors in the modernization pro- 
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Foundry Modernizati: 


An efficient layout based on mechanized 

handling methods handles the output of two 

new cupolas producing 10 to 14 tons of metal 

per hour. Castings weigh from ‘%-pound to 
30,000 pounds 


gram. Starting with monorail charger, a unique in. 
tegral retractable boom that supports the cone bot. | 
tom buckets eliminates the conventional method of 
resting the buckets on a cupola boom. The nearby | 
pickup of raw materials on a “merry-go-round” roller § 
conveyor was also planned for high efficiency. 
Five cone bottom charging buckets are kept work- 
ing in a cycle. Empty buckets returned by the mono- 
rail charger move by gravity on the rollers under a F 
hopper to receive a weighed amount of metal. A 
roller-top cable car in the conveyor line then trans- 
fers the bucket to coke and limestone weigh hoppers. 
The bucket is then tilted hydraulically on the cable 
car until it rolls onto the conveyor on which it moves 
by gravity to the position for pickup by the charger. § 
An 80-foot span, 714-ton yard crane with 55-inch § 
diameter electromagnet breaks and transfers scrap > 
iron from outdoor storage bins to weigh hoppers. Af 
drop-bottom bucket is used to transfer coke and lime f 
stone from hoppers under the railroad siding to stor- § 
age bins. Air-operated slide gates in the track hop 


Coke and limestone weighing station feeds cone- 
bottom cupola charging buckets on the merry-go- 
round conveyor 
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per allow the material to flow by gravity into the 
bucket. Crane handling by this method is not only 
efficient but it minimizes coke breakage, thus assur- 
ing proper size for the cupolas. 

All molds are within 100 feet of the cupolas. An 
overhead crane handles ladles of 1500 to 13,000-pound 
capacity and a track car transfers 500 to 1500-pound 
capacity to pouring positions. 

Core Room Handling—The core room was complete- 
ly rearranged and enlarged. A 44-foot traveling 
crane span serves large coremaking operations and 
car-type ovens. A new vertical tower type core 
oven designed for gas or oil fuel was installed, and 
several of the car type ovens converted to use both 
fuels also. 

Roller conveyor systems move core assemblies di- 
rectly into drying ovens and deliver large assembly 
cores into the main bay of the foundry. They also 
modernize the layout for bench coremaking by feed- 
ing cores into the vertical tower oven and out again 
to the small core assembly system. 

Silos for Core Sand—Three weather-proof silos, 14 
feet in diameter and 40 feet high handle core sand. A 
belt conveyor picks up the dry sand as it is plowed 
out of closed box cars into a hopper adjacent to 
the track and elevates it to a platform where it is 
plowed off into any of the three silos. 

Mechanized equipment in the silos. keeps sand avail- 


Pouring diesel engine cylinder heads. All molds 
are within 100 feet of the cupolas, with crane and 
track car handling ladles 





able at spouts from which it flows by gravity into 
weigh hoppers above the sand muller. Different type 
sands are thus,combined readily in specified propor- 
tions. Water and*core oil are piped into the muller, 
the quantity being meter controlled. Timers auto- 
matically regulate mulling action. 

New core knock-out equipment eliminates manual 
operation and prevents air contamination. Dust and 
fumes are disposed of by an exhaust. fan and two 
modern wet type dust collectors, improving working 
conditions not only at the shakeout but also through- 
out the foundry. Used core sand is shaken onto a 
metal apron conveyor that disposes of it into over- 
head bins for future disposal. 

Molding Sand Received Dry—Molding sand, like 
core sand, is received dry in closed box cars. This 
sand is plowed out of the car into a hopper where 
it is picked up by a mobile conveyor belt and de- 
posited into an elevated hopper. This hopper feeds 
an enclosed conveyor belt that carries the sand to 
the top of concrete storage bins where it is plowed 
off into stalls. 

Sand handled by the sand slinger is received from 
an overhead hopper fed by belt conveyor. The sand 
slinger serves many stations along a track running 
the full length of the molding floor. Molds are 
rammed by centrifugal force instead of by hand or 
machine jolting. 





Roller conveyors feed cores into this vertical tower- 
type core oven and then transfer them to the small 
core assembly system 
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Carload of iron castings being readied for the an- 
nealing furnace. Temperatures are accurately main- 
tained by automatic controls 


Mold shakeout equipment is similar to that for 
knocking out cores and serves also to minimize sand 
loss. Vibration of the shakeout equipment loosens 
the mold sand and allows it to drop through a table 
grating into a feeder for a revolving barrel or cylin- 
der approximately 6 feet in diameter and 37 feet 
long. This barrel riffles and cools the sand, adding 
water automatically when necessary by means of a 
thermostatically actuated valve. Screens at the exit 
end remove foreign matter. 


Molds are rammed by centrifugal force. This mo- 

bile sand slinger travels on a track the full length 

of the molding floor. It receives sand from an over- 
62 head hopper fed by belt conveyor 
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The sand passes through the screen and feeds onto 
a conveyor belt that deposits it into a vertical eleva- 
tor. A magnetic pulley at the elevator further rids 
the sand of metal that escapes the screen. At the 
top of the elevator the sand is deposited onto a belt 
conveyor that carries it above the large steel storage 


hoppers. 

New and old sand in these overhead steel hoppers 
are proportioned by means of a movable weigh lorry d 
traveling under all bins and dropping into a molding § 
sand speed muller. Mulled sand is ejected onto a 
belt conveyor where it is transferred to an elevator | 
and then to belts that distribute sand to molding sta- 
tions and hoppers. 


Boardless Hammer Going Strong 


Since introduction of the Ceco-Drop, a gravity 
drop hammer, by Chambersburg Engineering Co. 
Chambersburg, Pa., a little more than three years 
ago the company has completed 100 hammers of 
this type. As of Mar. 1 there were 96 in service and 
65 on order. It is popularly known as “the boardless 
gravity drop hammer” and was developed by the com- 
pany as an improvement over the board drop ham- 
mer which has been one of its main products since 
1912. 

In the Ceco-Drop the ram is attached to a piston 
operating in a cylinder instead of being fixed to 
a board operated between rollers as in conventional 
hammers. Ram is raised by air or steam to the top | 
of stroke at which point the air or steam exhausts 7 
and the ram drops by gravity. Other advantages F 
are: Lowered center of gravity resulting in more ac- 7 
curate die match, faster striking action, quicker ram 7 
getaway after striking, shock and vibration reduced 
and greater safety. Despite industry’s acceptance | 
of the boardless hammer the company continues | 
to make many of its standard board drop hammer | 
and makes no prediction that the newer unit will ever | 
completely replace the standard units. 
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| onto @ A ton of steel in any form contains slightly under 7059 





aleva- cubic inches. 

r rids 

£ the @ Dividing 7059 by the product of length, width and thick- 

: belt ness used for each unit of production will give you the number 

me of parts you can theoretically expect to obtain from each ton 
of cold rolled strip steel. 

ppers 

a @ If you can reduce any of the three dimensions, the number 

ute & of parts you get will be increased. 

vator 

y sta- @ Length and width may be difficult to change but if you can 


design or redesign the part to use a lighter gauge, you can make 
an important increase in number of parts per ton. 


@ For example, cold rolled strip steel 2” x .015” averages 


ravity approximately 19,600 feet per ton; 2” x .010” averages approx- 
; Co, ; imately 29,400 feet per ton. Thus, 2 reduction of one-third in the 
oa thickness would effect an increase of 50% in the number of feet 
Ts 0 
or parts) per ton. 

e and inal 
~~ @ If you are using CMP Thinsteel, it 
hess ; may be possible to make such a change 
since . » / without sacrificing strength as Thinsteel, 

* in all analyses, can be produced to a wide 
piston range of physical properties. 
ed to 
tional al OW ne) § T ® € T C o @ In addition, you are insured maximum 
1e top : number of parts per ton because oversize 


1austs variation, bothersome source of footage 
tages YO u a - L AT Le) L L FE g loss in ordinary flat-rolled steel, is kept 
an to the minimum by CMP’s precision roll- 
ing processes. 

duced | 

— ed | 

tinnal @ Demand for Thinsteel far exceeds sup- 
nmers | ply these days and defense order require- 
1 ever | ments further limit availabilities, even to 


old customers, but where CMP Thinsteel 
can be furnished we suggest this practical approach to stretch- 
ing supply—wherever possible reduce gauge thickness and get 
an automatic dividend in increased footage available for pro- 
ductive purposes. 
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Saas 


the Cold Meral Products co. 


YOUNGSTOWN |, OHIO 


New York @ Chicago ®@ Indianapolis @ Detroit @ St Lovis @ Los Angeles @ Cleveland 


LOW CARBON, HIGH CARBON (Annealed or Tempered) STAINLESS AND 
ALLOY GRADES, ELECTRO ZINC COATED ARE AVAILABLE FROM: 
THE COLD METAL PRODUCTS CO. of CALIFORNIA, 6600 McKinley Avenue, Los Angeles 
Phone: Pleasant 3-1291 
THE ee STEEL CO., 750 Boulevard, Kenilworth, New Jersey 
nes: N. Y., COurtlandt 7-2427; N. J., UNionville 2-6900 
PRECISION sven’ WAREHOUSE, INC., 4425 W. Kinzie, Chicago « Phone: COlumbus 1-2700 
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Fig. 1—Cross section of Jet Tapper showing various components 


Open Hearth Furnaces 


“Jet Tapped” in 30 Seconds 


OPEN-HEARTH furnaces now are being tapped with 
small high explosive charges which penetrate through 
more than 6 inches of steel. This new tool—a de- 
velopment of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Del.—is a peacetime application of the so- 
called “shaped charges’ which were developed dur- 
ing the war for penetrating armor plate and concrete 
fortifications. Most famous of the military shaped 
charges was the rocket-propelled, tank-stopping ba- 
zooka. 

Construction—The tapper consists of a 2-ounce ex- 
plosive charge enclosed in a plastic case which is sur- 
rounded by a hollow bullet-shaped insulating body 
with walls 14-inch thick. Key to the penetrating pow- 
er lies in the thin copper cone imbedded in one end 
of the explosive charge as shown in Fig. 1. 

The explosive used in Jet Tappers is relatively in- 
sensitive to impact, friction, and other causes of ac- 
cidental explosion as compared to most commercial 
explosives. If heated to a sufficiently high tempera- 
ture, it will burn, but will not detonate. For ex- 
ample, in one test, a case containing 24 tappers was 
completely burned in a bonfire of kerosene-soaked 
wood without any sign of a violent reaction. In an- 
other test, six tappers were laid side by side be- 
tween steel plates and a 150-pound weight was 
dropped 9 feet onto the upper plate. Although the 
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Full initial flow of steel reduces tapping 
time, taphole maintenance and _ skull 
production and contributes to increase 
output of open-hearth shop. Bazooka- 
type projectile fired with complete safe- 
ty. Procedure for assembling, storing and 
detonating the casting device is explained 


charges were completely crushed, there was no ev: 
dence of detonation. 

In practice, these tappers are detonated by a special 
high-temperature electric blasting cap situated in: 
well in the back of the plastic case. Although th 
caps will eventually detonate voluntarily after pr 


‘ longed exposure to temperatures over 500°F, exper: 


ence has shown that they will stay in a hot taphok 

for 3 to 8 minutes without detonating when they ar 

used in conjunction with the tapper assembly. 
Shaped Charge Principle—Opening of tapholes with 
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Fig. 2—Cross section of open-hearth taphole show- 
ing loading pole and projectile in firing position 
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The Mack-Hemp Y-Mill employs a unique arrangement of rolls 


which establishes the “Y" design of the housing: 





This roll combination results in greater 
penetrating ability than a conventional 
4-high mill, with greater accuracy of fin- 
ished gauge and equivalent surface finish. 

In actual operation, the Mack-Hemp 
Y-Mill has exceptional productive capacity 
on hard metals, permits elimination of 
many intermediate anneals, and produces 
a uniformly rolled strip. 


Marl: hh. 














The design features, operating proce- 
dures, and tentative reduction schedules 
are discussed in a new publication, ‘‘THE 
MACK-HEMP Y-MILL’’. Your own nun- 
bered copy of this new publication will be 
sent you immediately, if you'll write us on 
your business letterhead. Address: Mill 
Division, Mackintosh-Hemphill Company, 
909 Bingham, Pittsburgh 3, Pennsylvania. 


MACKINTOSH-HEMPHILL CO. 


PITTSBURGH and MIDLAND, PENNSYLVANIA 
Makers of the Rolls with the Striped Red Wabblers 


Mac phill Products Include : ROLLS ... STEEL AND SPECIAL ALLOY CASTINGS ... COMPLETELY INTEGRATED STRIP MILLS 
. .. HEAVY DUTY ENGINE LATHES . . . MACKINTOSH-HEMPHILL ROTARY STRAIGHTENERS . . . IMPROVED JOHNSTON PATENTED CORRU- 
GATED CINDER POTS and SLAG-HANDLING EQUIPMENT . .. SHAPE STRAIGHTENERS . . . END-THRUST BEARINGS ... SHEARS. . . LEVELLERS 
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shaped charges is the result of projectile action rather 
than blast effect. When detonated, the Jet Tappers 
create a high velocity jet of tiny copper fragments. 
The individual particles of the jet have velocities up 
to ten times as fast as a rifle bullet. By virtue of 
its high speed, the jet contains an enormous amount 
of energy which is concentrated against a small area 
when it strikes the taphole facing. The extremely 
high pressure resulting from the process causes the 
facing to flow like a liquid from the path of the jet. 
The hole is continually deepened by successive im- 
pacts of copper fragments until the jet is exhausted. 
Although the jet is of relatively small diameter, the 
radial flow it induces in the facing will produce a 
hole many times larger than the jet itself. The ac- 
tual diameter of the hole depends upon the tempera- 
ture of the “target”. For example, at atmospheric 
temperature the jet would make a hole about %-inch 
diameter in steel, whereas it would make about a 1- 
inch diameter hole at 1500°F. It is for this reason 
that a jet tapped hole almost always starts out at 
full flow. 

Tappers will penetrate more than 6 inches of cold 
steel. Although they would go somewhat farther 
through hot steel, target temperature has less effect 
on the depth of penetration than it has on the diam- 
eter of the hole produced. ; 

Tapping Procedure—Jet Tappers and electric blast- 
ing caps are supplied as separate units and must be 
assembled together with a loading pole and connector 
cord before use. The loading pole is merely a spiral- 
wound paper tube 8 feet long and 2 8/32 inches diam- 
eter. The connector cord is a 14 foot length of rub- 
ber insulated duplex wire, one end of which is con- 
nected to the blasting cap wires and the other end 
toa shunted plug. 
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Fig. 3 (left)—Cabinet for storing daily supply of projectiles and 


blasting caps 





Fig. 4 (above)—Diagram of firing circuit. A, shunt, B, plug; C, 
receptacle; D, blasting machine; E, interrupter switch; F, connec- 
tor cord; G, blasting machine leads; H, blasting machine bracket 






Assembled tappers are placed in daily supply cab- 
inets (Fig. 3) conveniently situated on the furnace 
floor. It is recommended that one man be given the 
responsibility of obtaining charges from a central 
storage magazine daily, assembling them with the 
blasting caps and loading poles, and delivering them 
to the daily supply cabinets. The assembly opera- 
tion of the tappers takes no more than 10 minutes 
per charge. 

After the assembled charges have been placed in 
the daily supply cabinets, it should be the melters’ 
responsibility to see that they are delivered to the 
proper furnaces just prior to the tap. 

Preparation of the hole for jet tapping should be 
the same as for oxygen lancing. However, it is even 
more important for jet tapping that all loose dolo- 
mite be cleaned out of the hole so that the tapper 
can be pushed all the way up to the facing of the 
taphole. 

Safety Factors Are Involved—While the hole is be- 
ing cleaned out, the blasting machine should be placed 
in its bracket and connected with the electrical cir- 
cuit. The handle of the blasting machine should be 
retained in the possession of the man who is to place 
the tapper in the hole until the charge has been fired. 

When the hole is ready, a tapper is inserted into 
position as shown in Fig. 2. If, for any reason, the 
charge should fail to fire, no attempt should be made 
to remove it from the taphole. The cap will be de- 
tonated by heat within 3 to 8 minutes and will destroy 
any remaining explosive with an audible report. When 
the charge has fired, it can be replaced by another 
charge or the hole can be lanced ai the discretion of 
the melter. 

Jet Tappers are not recommended for use if there 
is any indication that a heat is likely to break out of 
its own accord. Although tests have indicated that 
the cap will not detonate for at least a minute even 
if the assembly is floating on molten steel, this poten- 
tial hazard should be avoided. (Please turn to Page 78) 
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..- Arousing Industry Interest 


By W.-R. WEIR 
Dominion Foundries and Steel Limited 
Hamilton, Ont. 


This process in which a single strand of steel 

is annealed and cooled in less than 2 minutes 

—although in use for at least 10 years—has 

just recently received serious consideration 
from cold-rolled steel producers 


EVER SINCE the modern cold strip mill replaced 
the hot pack mill for rolling sheets of tin plate gage, 
the need for carefully controlled bright annealing 
has received an increasing amount of study by steel 
mill engineers. Bright annealing is necessary to re- 
lieve stresses caused by cold rolling and, at the 
same time, to protect the smooth cold-rolled surface. 

There are two methods of bright annealing used in 
the steel industry at present. The most common, the 
batch anneal or process anneal, is carried out under 
separate hoods in coil form with furnace cycles from 
40 to 100 hours. There have been many changes in 
cover furnace design and practice during the past 15 
years, but in spite of different forms of heating and 
high speed atmosphere circulation, variations in an- 


Fig. 1 (below)—Entry end of the continuous annealing 
furnace, showing the pay-offs, cleaning unit and 
looping tower 


Fig. 2 (right)—Exit end of the continuous annealing 
furnace. Exit operator controls annealing temper- 
68 ature from panelboard seen in foreground 


nealing steel persist. This is to be expected in an ap 
nealing process designed to heat coils with a thickness 
of as much as 20 inches which, for the purpose of 
heat treatment, must be considered as almost solij 
blocks of steel. 

The newer form of annealing is carried out in. 
continuous strip annealing furnace in which a singk 
strand of steel is annealed and cooled in less than two 
minutes. This form of annealing, although in use 
for at least 10 years, has just recently received serious 
consideration from producers of cold-rolled steel. 

Line Components—The line consists of four units; 
Conventional striphandling equipment, double pay- 
off, welder, loopers, coiler, alkaline strip cleaner, four. 
section heating furnace, and eight sections of cool: 
ing chutes. It is designed to anneal cold strip up 
to 34 inches wide of 0.0067 to 0.025 gages at speeds 
up to 300 fpm for 0.010 gage strip. 

The entry section of the line has a double cone. 
type pay-off so that one coil may be welded to the 
next with a minimum of delay. A 7.5 kw drag gen- 
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t ina You, too, may discover new and truly important ways to 
single save money with B& W ALLMUL — the new performance- 
n. two proved, electric-fused mullite fire-brick. B&W engineers 
n use have designed special mass production methods to produce PERFORMANCE 
erious this incomparable firebrick at a cost hitherto considered VS 
‘eel, impossible. One result is the performance vs. price ratio i 
units; charted at the right. And it’s a big result, economically. PRICE 
Pay: Another is a long list of Allmul repeat orders. for the most 
four- sd P 


severe service applications — ferrous and non-ferrous melt- 


_ Cool ing furnaces, slag melting furnaces, glass tanks, checker 
nell chambers, ceramic kilns and many others. 
‘p 


The properties described in the panel below explain why 
Allmul eliminates need for frequent furnace relining, cuts ALLMUL FRICE 
maintenance and saves valuable production time. > 











If you have not already investigated this remarkable new 
firebrick, we urge you to do so at once. The sooner you 
start using B&W Allmul, the greater your ultimate savings 
will be. SEND FOR NEW BULLETIN R-29. 


ALLMUL is another important refractories development by Bo W 
engineers who have continuously established new standards in indus- 
trial furnace refractories for the past 30 years. 





























CHECK THE PROPERTIES OF ALLMUL! | 

| Here's how B&W Allmul stood up under stand- ; 
ard tests. 
SPALLING—12 cycles of heating to 2550F and. chill- : 
ing in cold air and water spray. Result—no loss. FIRECLAY om anon og pohly 


HOT LOAD DEFORMATION—!/, hours at 3050F MULLITE 
under load of 3600 pounds per square foot. Result— 
less than 2% deformation. 


PERMANENT VOLUME CHANGE UNDER REHEAT- 
|  ING—After 5 hours at 3200F. Result—less than 
| VY2% change. 


FACT—no other firebrick in Allmul's price range can 
match its performance. Fact—no mullite brick at any 
| price can better the performance of B&W Allmul. 





















Re AaCocK & witcox co 
conan ACTORIEs S!ivision , 
ICES: as UBERTY ST, wey, : 
th YORK 6, wy, 












B&W REFRACTORIES PRODUCTS — B&W 80 Firebrick * B&W Junior Firebrick * B&W 80 Glass Tank Blocks * B&W Insulating Firebrick 
B&W Refractory Castables, Plastics and Mortars ° OTHER B&W PRODUCTS—Stationary & Marine Boilers and Comp + Equipment... 
Chemical Recovery Units .. . Seamless & Welded Tubes . . . Pulverizers ... Fuel Burning Equipment... Pressure Vessels . . . Alloy Castings 
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erator on the pay-offs provides back tension through 
the double seam welder and cleaning line to the entry 
pinch rolls. Strip travels from the welder to the 
cleaning unit where it makes six 12-foot passes 
through an 0.8 ‘per cent (Na,O equivalent) solution 
of orthosilicate base (Pennsalt No. 32) at 180° F. The 
solution circulates through a reservoir where it is 
heated and the oil and grease allowed to overflow. 
After passing through the cleaning tank strip passes 
through scrubbers, power sprays and a steam driver. 
All water used in the cleaning unit is hot water from 
the furnace’s cooling section. 

A 25 hp de motor powers a pair of rubber-covered 
entry pinch rolls to pull the strip through the cleaner 
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Fig. 3—Effect of short cycle annealing on tensile 
strength of 0.06% carbon steel, 0.010-inch thick 


and into the looping tower. The looping tower holds 
eight 45-foot strands or 360 feet, the equivalent of 
one minute storage at a normal operating speed of 
300 fpm. 

The furnace is provided with a set of 4-inch diam- 
eter entry seal rolls to prevent excessive loss of 
furnace atmosphere. These entry rolls run on the 
strip and are backed by asbestos strips secured to 
the furnace shell. 

Design of Furnace—The furnace proper consists 
of four vertical brick chambers lined on the two broad 
sides with heating elements. Rolls of 38-inch diam- 
eter located at the top and bottom of each heating 
chamber earry the strip from one leg to the next. 
These legs are 46 inches wide, 20 inches across and 
measure 36 feet 214 inches from the center line of the 
bottom to the top roll. Furnace legs are encased in 
a steel furnace shell having doors at the bottom for 
removing the strip in case of its breakage. 

The furnace itself is constructed of 2600° F light 
weight firebriek. There is a 2-inch layer of insula- 
tion between tke firebrick and the furnace shell to 
reduce furnace radiation loss. Resistance elements for 
heating the strip are earried on refractory hangers 
built into the two furnace walls. These elements are 
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edge wound from 1 x %%-inch Nichrome strip so th 
depth of the loops is greater at the center of th 
strip path than at the edges. This feature induca 
even temperature across the strip as its edges tend tj 
absorb extra heat from the furnace chamber endg, 
Eight elements are connected together in series t 
form one furnace zone with a capacity of 60 kw 

220 v. g 

Each furnace leg is divided into eight zong 
and there are 28 zones at 60 kw and four zones af 
40 kw or a total of 1840 kw. The 40 kw zones am 
located at the exit end of the last furnace chamber 
to provide a soaking period after the strip is up 
temperature. At times, these elements are shut g 
Power for the elements is brought in at 13,200 volts 
and stepped down to 220 volts by three transformer 
located close to the furnaces. The power is controlled 
by one circuit breaker for each zone operated by 
on-off instruments. Each furnace leg’s eight zones are 
controlled by three pyrometers, two of which contro 
three zones each and the third, two zones. 

In actual operation, the instruments act as an 
upper limit control only, because strip speed is ad 
justed so that the elements are kept at a temperature 
below the instrument setting and it is only when the 
strip is running abnormally slow or stopped that the 
instruments function as an on-off control. 

Cooling Chute Construction—Cooling chutes ar 
designed to cool the strip while still in the protective 
De-Ox atmosphere. They are rectangular boxes made 
of 8 gage steel plate 44 inches wide and 6 inches 
deep and are 37 feet, 1134 inches from center line 
of the bottom to the top roll. 

The first chute is insulated with 1 inch of sheet 
insulation to extend the soaking period and to main- 
tain strip temperature above 950° F. The second cook 
ing chute is uninsulated while the third chute is 
water-jacketed on both sides. The fourth, fifth, sixth 
and seventh chutes have six water-cooling coils with 
propeller fans to circulate the De-Ox gas around the 
coil to cool the strip. The eighth and last cooling 
chute is plain. Explosion hoods are provided at the 
top of each cooling chute to reduce damage shouli 
an explosion occur. The water from the cooling chute 
and roll shafts is not contaminated and some of it 8 
reused in the strip cleaner. The remainder is piped t0 
the boiler house for boiler feed water. Strip leaves 
the last cooling chute at about 200° F through seal 
rolls which again prevent furnace atmosphere from 
escaping. 

The strip enters the master pinch roll which feeds 
into the delivery looper. This stores sufficient strip 
at normal operating speeds to allow 30 seconds for 
removing the annealed coil from the coiler mandré 
and for starting the next coil... 

In order to wind an even coil with the strip under 


tension, the coiler is moved laterally to follow them x 


strip. A guide roll pressing on the side of the strip 
actuates the coiler traverse motor by tripping small 
limit switehes mounted on a braeket on the coiler. © 
Versatile Electrical Control—For purposes of eleé 
trical control the line is divided into three section 


Paper presented before 1950 Chicago regional meeting of Ame! cat 
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the entry section controlled by the entry pinch rolls; 
the process section controlled by the master pinch 
rolls; and the delivery section controlled by the coiler. 
These three sections of the line are synchronized 
electrically with a Ward Leonard control so that the 
whole line may be speeded together. Entry or delivery 
sections may be controlled separately to fill or empty 
the loopers. 

The loopers are fitted with slack switches and over- 
speed devices to prevent looper crashes in the event 
of strip breakage. 

The line is controlled from two desks, one at the 
entry end which controls the pay-offs and entry 
looper, and a second or exit desk which controls the 
line speed and the delivery looper. The exit operator 
also has control of the annealing temperature. A 
switch is provided to cut off the heat when the strip 
stops. It has been found necessary to shut off the 
instruments before the control temperature is reached, 
otherwise the strip attains a temperature high enough 
to cause buckling or wrinkling under tension. 

Every effort is made to keep the strip travelling down 
the center of the furnace. This is done by moving the 
pay-offs laterally to compensate for cambered strip 
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Fig. 4—Continuous annealing cycle for 0.0091-inch 
strip at 300 feet per minute 


or the entry looper may be lowered to increase ten- 
sion on the strip. The entry desk operator is careful 
to cut out any torn edges that might tear off in the 
furnace. 

Procedure During a Break—When a break occurs, 
slack appears at the master pinch rolls or the entry 
looper goes up. The line is either stopped by the slack 
switch or the operator presses the emergency stop 
button which sets all the brakes on the line. The 
location of the break is determined by opening the 
cooling hoods or looking in the entry seal rolls and 
the bottom furnace doors. If the break occurs in the 
cooling chutes it is repaired by removing the top 
hoods and lowering a wire down either side of the top 
roll and joining the wires together over the roll. When 
the chutes are strung where the break has occurred, 
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the wire is joined to the ends of the broken strip 
which is pulled slowly out of the furnace and produc- 
tion is resumed. As the protective atmosphere igs 
still left in the furnace, operators wear air line re- 
spirators to protect them from any atmosphere forced 
out of the hood where they are working. However, if 
the break occurs in the furnace, the explosive furnace 
atmosphere must be removed. This is done by setting 
the combustor at four air to one gas and bleeding 
air into the first furnace leg. 

The atmosphere is checked in an explosion tester 
and then the doors are opened and the oxidized strip 
removed. The furnace is then threaded with wires 
let down through pipes in the loop hoods in the same 
manner as the cooling chutes and a Nichrome leader 
strip pulled in. This is then fastened to the good 
strip and the furnace is closed, heated and purged of 
oxygen. The leader strip is then pulled through and 
production resumed. 

About 75 per cent of the breaks are caused by 
cambered strip hitting the sides of the furnace or 
cooling chutes and the remainder are caused by 
poor welds, torn edges, etc. Time lost varies from 
30 minutes for small cooling chute breaks to 8 hours 
for a furnace tear-off. 

The line is operated with three men at each shift, 
the front desk operator, rear desk operator and floor 
man. 

Analysis of Annealing Atmosphere — Annealing 
atmosphere is provided by a regular DX gas gener- 
ator burning butane at a ratio of 17:1 or city gas at 
26:1, 

Normal gas analysis is: 


City gas Butane 

Per cent Per cent 
On UEEED <555...0 cc csdeacnseseasscasass oe 5.5—6.0 
A bei rr err care we ies wrt ere rae 0 0 
SEO SUMMED 0.535 wna 6 ssn ein seas alc os. 46 eae 9—10 11.0—11.5 
ee eee Pirro 15—16 9.0—10 
—  EPOTPTET OTE eee Or ere ee 0.2—0.3 0 
MOEUNREIETIND. 6.5 0-65 o's 0 60 b's 6 bie ps 10:50 169504 vivivty 0 0.1 
TOO MTG 66 650 0:5 5000 000598 00108 50000940 00% 85° F maximum 


The high dew point does not appear to have any 
detrimental effect as far as discoloration is concerned. 
A dew point this high is not satisfactory for our batch 
annealing furnaces. Although the same analysis is 
used, the dew point must be lowered to 40°F. 

An article published in Iron and Steel Engineer by 
G. Sacks, L. J. Ebert, A. W. Dava and M. H. Jones, 
“The Fundamentals of Annealing Low Carbon Steel,” 
shows the effect of various times at temperatures 
from 1000 to 1700° F on the Rockwell 30-T or super- 
ficial hardness tester. The times considered vary 
from 1 to 120 minutes at temperature followed by 
furnace cooling. 

At our plant some work has been done to show 
the effect of annealing times from 4 to 180 seconds 
over a high range of temperatures. Unfortunately 
it showed the effect on ultimate tensile strength and 
a comparison of results is not feasible. Fig. 3 shows, 
however, the general continuation toward high tem- 
peratures and shorter heating cycles. These curves 
indicate that with an annealing temperature of 1360° 
F an increase of over 25 seconds in time has little 
effect on the tensile properties. 

Time temperature curve for a typical gage and 
spread is shown in Fig. 4. This represents the heat 
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ing cycle for 0.0091-inch strip 30 inches wide annealed 
at a speed of 300 fpm. 
This shows that the steel is in: 


Seconds 
Heating and cooling Ns eee ee err ee 88 
NE MED go n.0 5:50 'n 00's 0:40 00.0100 005 60:50 5:08 60 008 0606004 ob ei 30 
Le BOE OF cckneccccw ov non ceveecn web ebeasnece es 24 
EP oe 0 kc wwe ncanescenceveedcvepcoeéacessaueasa 33 
RTS TS OF ve tcsncecneasectgnecesenssatccveiescccovdsess 12 


Reason for Unusual Properties—One outstanding 
characteristic of continuously annealed steel is uni- 
formly fine grain structure which is responsible to 
a large degree for its unusual properties. 

Usual physical tests made on tempered strip show 
little difference between batch and continuously an- 
nealed steel at the same Rockwell hardness, Fig. 5. 

Because annealing is done in a single strand the 
amount of heat entering the steel is equal from edge 
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Fig. 5—Physical properties of tempered 0.06 per cent 
carbon steel at 0.010-inch gage, annealed by two 
methods 


newer convector-type batch annealing furnace, equip- 
ped with powerful circulating fans, heat is conducted 
slowly to the inside of the coils producing some dif- 
ference in true heating cycles. Approximately 30 per 
cent of our cold-rolled strip is continuously annealed 
and the balance is annealed in cover-type batch fur- 
naces. After annealing and tempering, this steel may 
be tinned in our electrolytic tinning line or hot dip tin 
pots or it may be shipped as black plate without 
further treatment. 

The continuous annealer is limited to strip 34 inches 
wide and from 0.0067 to 0.025-inch thick. Outside 
these ranges all steel must be annealed in the batch 
furnaces. Within this range of gage and width, which 
includes the major portion of our production, the 
choice of annealing method ‘is dictated by end use, 
temper ranges and scheduling and delivery require- 
ments. 

The continuous annealing furnace is limited to a 
Rockwell range above 56 R 30-T, mainly because 
of furnace design. 

This Rockwell range of 56-68 covers the temper 
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re A, CONTINUOUS AND BATCH ANNEALING BASED © 


A PRODUCTION OF 5,000 TONS PER MONTH 
Batch 
12,175 sq ft 
$1 


Continuous 
8675 ry ft 


$1. 
500,000 Stustos 


Floor space 
Capital investment 
Fuel consumption 


Atmosphere 822 cu ft/ton 1,370 cu ft/ton 
Maintenance Same Same 
Inventory 100 coils ahead 100 coils ahead 
50 coils cooling 400 coils cooling 
Labor cleaning cee kan ate 0.25 man hrs./ton 
Annealing 0.39 man hrs./ton 0.32 man hrs./ton 
t 





specification T-3, T-4 and T-5 and is very useful for | 
the manufacture of food cans where the trend ap- @ 
pears to be toward lighter gages and harder temper 


requirements. 
There seems to be little to choose between con- 


tinuously and batch annealed steel in normal can_ 


body making. The operation is essentially one of 


forming with only a slight amount of stretching in 
the end flanges. However, it is becoming more ap- | 


parent that continuously annealed strip at 60-65 R 
30-T can be used for nearly all can making operations 
normally requiring temper 3, 4 and 5 in batch an- 
nealed plate. 


Differences in Annealed Product — Although the 


yield strength, tensile strength and elongation values 
of continuous and batch annealed steel are similar at 


any given Rockwell hardness, the lack of necking | 


at the fracture in samples of the former is indicative 
of the primary difference, showing an even distribu- 
tion of elongation throughout the entire gage length. 
This is characteristic of work hardening steel. It is 
eminently desirable in most drawing operations but 
has its limits where localized stretching is required, 
as in extruding or dimpling. 

The Rockwell hardness values for drawing batch 
annealed plate do not apply to continuous plate. Our 
service engineers and an increasing number of users 
have found that an entirely new set of values must 
be applied. 

Some of the applications which normally require a 
T-2 steel (50-55 R 30-T) are regularly made from 
T-4 continuously annealed steel at 60-65 R 30-T, i.e, 
crown caps, medicine bottle caps, shoe polish tins, 
catsup caps, muffin cups, sardine cans, drawn tins 


for meat paste and many other similar types of cans. Oi 
Most of the drawing applications mentioned are | 
typical of those which we feel are more satisfactory | 


when annealed continuously. These are all single 
stage, high production drawing operations for which 
fine grained, work hardening steel is suitable and 
where a freedom from “dog-ears” is a necessity. 

Dog-earing or petalling at one time was a constant 
source of complaints to us on:many of the above 
drawing operations. Since installation of our con- 
tinuous furnace, there is not a single case on record 
of this difficulty concerning plate annealed in this 
manner. 

There is some evidence that shear and die life is ap- 
preciably increased, probably due to the fine grain 
and work hardening properties which tend to reduce 
shear drag. This is most evident where users have 
long production runs of this material and are able to 
reduce die and shear clearances, thus reeeiving 2 
cleaner cut. (Please turn to Page 8%) 
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S$ THERE One cutting oil that can handle 

the wide variety of jobs performed in 
utomatic screw machines— give good tool 
ife on steels and achieve fine finishes on 
brass and aluminum?” 


This question was asked by the operators 

Mf a midwest machine job shop. The Stand- 

td Oil lubrication specialist whom they 

onsulted recommended STANICUT Cutting 
Oil 137BCS. 


In the performance of this versatile cut- 
ing oil, the operators found the answer to 
heir problem. STANICUT has been used 

ith equal success on all of the jobs in the 


Op. 


Compared with cutting fluids previously 
ried, it has given 50% longer tool life. 
Production has been maintained at a high 
evel. This is indicated in the threading of 
@” steel stock, where STANICUT permits 
pp cutting speeds. On brass and aluminum, 








hy use two when one will do? 


STANICUT 


TRADE MARK 


Cutting Oil 


STANICUT provides the satisfactory finish 
desired. 





This company learned from practical ex- 
perience the advantages of STANICUT Cut- 
ting Oil. A consultation with a Standard Oil 
lubrication specialist may result in savings 
on a wide variety of operations and may 
mean more efficient production for your 
plant. A Standard Oil lubrication specialist 
is within easy reach of your company. Write 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana), 910 S. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 80, Illinois. 


What's YOUR 
problem? 





A. 





R. L. Hansen of Green Bay, Wiscon- 
sin, is the Standard Oil lubrication 
specialist who recommended STAN- 
ICUT and solved the cutting-oil 
problems of this machine job shop. 


He and other lubrication special- 
ists are located throughout the Mid- 
west. They are ready to give you 
prompt and expert attention. If you 
have a lubrication problem, the lu- 
brication specialist nearest your 
plant is the man to see. 


He has been specially trained for 
his counseling job in a Standard Oil 
Lubrication Engineering School. In 
addition, plenty of practical expe- 
rience qualifies him to give thor- 
ough and reliable service. 


A phone call or post card to the 
nearest Standard Oil Company (In- 
diana) office will obtain a lubrica- 
tion specialist's services for you. 
When he calls, ask him to discuss 
with you the performance records of 
the following fine products: 


STANICOOL HD Soluble Oil—Because 
it contains additional compounding, 
this soluble oil possesses not only the 
cooling ability of an emulsion but also 
the ability to give better tool life and 
finer finishes than can be obtained with 
a conventional soluble oil. 





STANOSTAMP Compounds—Here are 
three established products for stamp- 
ing or heavy drawing operations of 
either low-carbon or alloy steels. Water 
can be added to these paste compounds 
to provide the most economical appli- 
cation. STANOSTAMPS offer maximum 
protection for dies and work. These 
compounds can be readily removed in 
conventional washing equipment. 











TANDARD OIL COMPANY (INDIANA) 














Answer to a “Pressing” need... 


pecans hydraulic operation of a 
new toggle press was particularly impor- 
tant to the Brown Steel Tank Company of 
Minneapolis. Such operation would keep 
costly inspections of the hydraulic unit at a 
minimum — production at a maximum. 

A Standard Oil lubrication specialist was 
called in. He recommended STANOIL Indus- 
trial Oil for this vital hydraulic job. During 
three years of hard, continuous service (hy- 
draulic unit operates 2000 P.S.I. maximum), 
STANOIL has stayed on the job and has per- 
mitted efficient hydraulic operation. It has 
not been necessary to inspect the hydraulic 
unit in all of this time. A recent sample test 
showed the hydraulic oil to be in excellent 
condition. 

STANOIL will give long oil life and trouble- 
free service in a wide variety of equipment: 
speed reducers, head stock gears, auxiliary tur- 
bines, compressors, as well as hydraulic sys- 

AY 


STANOIL 


Industrial Oil 


tems. STANOIL is fortified to combat rust and 
corrosion. 

Your nearby Standard Oil lubrication spe- 
cialist is ready to explain how your plant may 
obtain maximum benefits from STANOIL and 
other high-quality petroleum products. 

Write Standard Oil Company (Indiana), 
910 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 80, Illi- 
nois, for his prompt attention. 


What's YOUR 
problem? 


Meet C. K. Olsen, lubrication special) 
ist in Standard Oil’s Minneapoli 
office. 

Consulted by the Brown Steel Tank 
Company, he recommended STANOI 
Industrial Oil as the answer to thei 
needs. As a result, he helped the com: 
pany realize significant savings in op 
erating costs. 

Standard Oil lubrication special 
ists are located throughout the Mid 
west. Just phone or address a card ti) 
the nearest Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) office for the services of th 
specially trained lubrication specialis) 
near your plant. : 

With his help, find out how manip 
different oils in your plant can be re) 
placed by STANOIL Industrial Oil aj 
such applications as : 


Air compressors . . . no sticking cf 


clogging of valves, less oil consump! 
tion in splash or circulating system} 

| 
Speed reducers .. . less wear of eas) 
and bearings during frequent coli] 
starts or prolonged high-temperatut, 
operation: f 


Steam turbines . . . freedom froa) 
emulsions and sludge, fewer oi 
changes ‘necessary. d 


Ring-oiled bearings . . . rings fun: 


tion immediately on starting, le 
bearing wear. 


Circulating and bath systems... q 
one oil for a wide variety of jobs. 
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Proper Design Improves Defense Materiel Efficiency 


By JEAN O. REINECKE 
Reinecke and Associat 
Chicago 





DURING normal times, the industrial designer de- 
velops products to sell fast and profitably. He con- 
siders the factors of form, material, function, and 
size, and creates products which are better looking 
and more efficient, and therefore more desirable. 

But these are not normal times, and the industrial 
designer who has spent years making products which 
sell now has a big contribution to make in the de- 
sign of war materiel and military equipment. He 
can make this contribution because the very qualities 
which he habitually gives to civilian production are 
those which make a tank, gun, mess kit, or sleeping 
bag more efficient and easier on Uncle Sam’s purse. 

Designers start with the basic consideration that 
military materiel must be produced quickly and eco- 
nomically, must be simple to operate, easy to service, 
be adaptable for shipping, and workable under rigor- 
ous operating conditions. 

To illustrate the application of good design to mili- 
tary equipment, let’s look at a civilian item which 
has innumerable military uses. In civilian life it is 
called the Hough Payloader, an excavating, earth 
moving, and bulk materials handling machine. 

Models of the Payloader have just been complete- 
ly redesigned and restyled. Company engineers, in 
co-operation with our staff, worked to create a mate- 
rials handling machine which would be perfectly de- 
signed from a mechanical, operational and appear- 
ance standpoint. We produced a machine which has 
demonstrated its civilian value and is now proving— 
with nothing changed except the color—its important 
military uses. 

The unit was designed and engineered for a specific 
kind of job. It was not to be a mere assembly of 
standard parts or. just an adaptation of present-day 
tractors. Their designers wanted a unit that would 
handle bulk materials with maximum efficiency in a 
confined space. 

An entirely new principle was used in providing 
better visibility for the operator, and better balance, 
maneuverability, and traction for the unit. Under 
this new approach, the engine was placed in the rear 
and the driver’s seat was located directly behind the 
bucket mechanism. 

Because the driver sits in front, he can see his 
working area and observe every operation of the 
earth moving scoop without craning his neck. He 
also has an unobstructed, 360-degree area of general 
visibility. , 

The new hydraulic boom control eliminates cum- 
bersome mechanical parts which obstructed the view 
in older models. This greater visibility is intended 
to reduce accidents and increase the operator’s speed. 

Other safety features are boom guards, which elim- 
inate the possibility of the driver’s catching his sleeve 
or arm in the boom as it moves the bucket; hy- 
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Bulk materials can be easily moved in limited space 


with this recently redesigned Hough Payloader. 
Small turning area permits operation in narrow aisles 


draulic brakes, a low center of gravity; low load 
carrying position; fast acceleration; quick operation- 
al control; and a small turning radius. 

Steering is easy, and the shock cushioned steering 
mechanism was designed for comfortable handling. 
Shifting gears in order to change directions has been 
eliminated with the addition of a directional travel 
lever with fingertip control. Otherwise, the operator 
would have to shift gears constantly—a fatiguing 
process. Further ease of operation: is provided 
through fingertip hydraulic bucket control and a 
spring-loaded clutch. 

The opérator’s seat. is comfortable because it is 
wide, soft, and properly located. Though no space 
has been wasted, the operator’s compartment is 
roomy. 

Specially designed transmissions are powerful. 
Proper weight distribution, concentrated on the drive 
wheels, balances the bucket and load, and provides 
good traction and flotation. The unique boom de- 
sign automatically tips the bucket backward to the 
carrying position in the first few feet of lifting. 

Design modifications which make operation simpler, 
reduce fatigue, increase visibility, and speed-up ac- 
tion are the very improvements which should be 
worked into military equipment. 
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Furnace Jet Tapped— 


(Concluded from Page 67) 

Firing Circuit—Various parts of the firing circuit 
and their recommended locations are shown in Fig. 4. 
The recommended firing circuit is designed to elim- 
inate any possibility of premature detonation of the 
tapper either from stray currents or as the result of 
carelessness on the part of operators. Retention of 
the shunt on the end of the connector cord until after 
the tapper has been placed in the hole makes it im- 
possible for an electric current from any source to 
enter the blasting cap circuit. Even after the shunt 
has been removed and the connector cord plugged 
into the receptacle, there is no possibility of detona- 
tion from stray currents or static electricity because 
the blasting cap circuit remains shunted at the in- 
terrupter switch. 

Detonation of the blasting cap, therefore, requires 
purposeful depression of the ‘interrupter switch and 
simultaneous twisting of the blasting machine handle. 
With this arrangement, it is necessary for the opera- 
tor to be far removed from the runner when the tap- 
per is detonated and the metal starts to flow. After 
the tap, the connector cord can be removed and used 
to make up another assembly. 

Field Results—More than 3000 Jet Tappers have 
been used in the field to date. Of this number, ap- 
proximately 82 per cent have produced successful 
taps with the following advantages indicated: 

1..The shorter time required to open tapholes per- 
mits better chemical control and conserves mangan- 
ese. Use of Jet Tappers usually makes it possible to 
open a taphole in 30 seconds. Close control of the tap- 
ping time is especially important in adjusting the 
manganese content of open-hearth steel. In many 
cases, the desired amount of manganese (in the form 
of ferromanganese) is charged into the furnace a 
specified time interval before the estimated time of 
tapping. If the furnace is tapped too soon after the 
manganese addition, the manganese may not be en- 
tirely dissolved. Any delay after the time required 
for dissolution will. result in loss of manganese 
through oxidation at. the rate of about 0.01 per cent 
per minute. 

In view of the present short supply of manganese, 
conservation of this material is just as important an 
objective as the control of chemical composition. 

2. Heats brought out with the tappers usually start 
at full flow rate, thus reducing skull production and 
minimizing pouring difficulties. When the initial flow 
from the furnace is slow, the steel freezes when it 
contacts the cold ladle, forming a skull which must 
later be reworked. Frozen metal in the stopper well 
also interferes with the free movement of the stopper 
during pouring operations. When the initial flow of 
metal is fast, there is no freezing and hence no skull 
or pouring problems. In one survey made, the av- 
erage skull for 184 jet-tapped heats was 1.7 pounds 
per ton of steel compared with 2.2 pounds per ton 
for 105 heats tapped by other means. In another 
survey covering 203 jet-tapped heats the average 
skull was 1.4 pounds per ton of steel as compared with 
2.9 pounds for 323 heats tapped by other means. 
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Because of the fast initial flow, the average over- 
all tapping time for jet-tapped heats is considerably 
less than for those tapped by conventional methods. 

3. Tapholes are straight and require little mainte- 


nance. The unidirectional action of Jet Tappers in- 
sures a straight taphole and, therefore, they require 
little patching and are easily closed up. Experience 
with over 3000 jet-tapped heats indicate that the blast 
has no detrimental effect on the taphole or the fur- 
nace structure. 

4. The need for bars to enlarge tapholes or to 
knock down ridges in front of the holes is practically 
eliminated. Because of the better directional control 
realized with these tappers and because of the larger 
holes made through the taphole facing, complete and 
rapid drainage is usually obtained without using a bar 
from the front of the furnace. In a survey cover- 
ing 289 heats, only seven of the 184 jet-tapped heats 
required the use of bars as compared with 85 of the 
105 heats tapped by other means. 

5. The danger of burns from splashing metal is 
eliminated since it is unnecessary for anyone to be 
near the taphole when metal starts to flow. 

6. Lower skull production, shorter tapping time, 
and reduced taphole maintenance tend to increase pro- 
duction capacity. Although the increased production 
capacity resulting from any of these advantages 
would be difficult to determine accurately, it is ap- 
parent that all of them have the effect of increasing 
capacity. 

Almost all of the unsuccessful tapping attempts 
could be attributed to one of the following three 
causes: 

1. Improperly closed holes which permitted ab- 


normal metal penetration. ’ 
2. Inadequate cleaning of the hole prior to inser- 


tion of the tapper. 
3. “Low” tapholes’ resulting from abnormal ero- 
sion or from a buildup of dolomite on the hearth 


bottom. 
It is believed that the percentage of successful taps 


will continue to increase as operators become more 
familiar with the process and learn how to clean out 
and close up holes to obtain the best results. Jet 
Tappers eventually should operate at 100 per cent 
efficiency; even when operating at 82 per cent ef- 
ficiency, they seem to offer more than sufficient op- 
erational advantages to justify their use. 

Future Developments—An important development 
which appears might be realized through the use of 
these tappers is the prevention of premature break- 
outs or blows. Every open-hearth operator is aware 
of the ever present possibility of a breakout and its 
attendant danger of personnel. Up ‘to this time, how- 
ever, no one has been successful in devising a method 
for closing tapholes which would eliminate this po- 
tential hazard. Now that Jet Tappers are in the pic- 


ture, with their ability to penetrate through more | 


than 6 inches of solid steel, the choice of materials 


and methods for closing tapholes has been widened | 


considerably. 


Acknowledgement is herewith made to Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland 
and Arthur D. Little Inc., Cambridge, Mass., for their co-operation in 
planning and conducting field tests on Jet Tappers; and to the former 
for permission to use Fig. 3. 

We are especially grateful to H. J. Walker, J. E. Smith, and H. H. 
Northrup of the Republic Steel Corp., and to A. R. Almeida of Arthur 
D. Little Inc. for reviewing this paper prior to publication. 
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Fig. 2. Tee section through comparative beam 
fabricated by welded steel. Needs 75% less metal 
than Figure Mo achieve equal strength in bending. 
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IN DEVELOPING POSSIBILITIES IN PRODUCT 


NEW LINCOLN PLANT CREATED BY INCENTIVE-INSPIRED CO-ACTION 
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Machine Design Sheets free on request fo designers and engineers. Write on your letterhead to Dept. 65, 


THE LINCOLN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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New Carpenter Slide Chart 
contains useful data on 






To help you conserve Stainless and get best results 
from the tubing and pipe you use, Carpenter has 
prepared this handy slide chart. It contains data on 
economical tube bending radii and coil diameters for 
light-walled Schedule 5 pipe. 


This Carpenter Slide Chart gives you— 


Bending radii for Stainless Tubing 
(with and without mandrels) 


Coil diameters for Stainless Pipe 
(Schedules 5, 10 and 40) 


Technical data on 
Tensile Strength 
Rockwell Hardness 
Heat Resistance 
Thermal Conductivity, etc. 


How to Get Your Copy of 
the New Carpenter Stainless Tubing Slide Chart 


Just drop us a note on your company letterhead, and we will be 
glad to send you a copy of this useful slide chart. You can use it to 
conserve critical material by getting best possible results where 
you use Stainless Tubing or Pipe. 


THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY 
Alloy Tube Division, Union, N. J. 
Export Department, Reading, Pa. ““CARSTEELCO” 
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parts and equipment can be 
stored outdoors safely when 
they're protected with Houghton 
Rust-Veto 344 ! They 


in any weather! This thin-film 
rust preventive coating won't 
come off for a year or more! It's 
easily sprayed or painted on idle 
machinery “parked’’ 


Outdoors! 


Houghton Rust-Veto 344 with- 
stands toughest exposure—ex- 
pands and contracts with the 
metal. It's mighty economical, 
too. One coat gives long-term 
protection. 





put on... easy to 


| Embrittling Effect of Steam 


(Continued from Page 57) 
require that the precipitate attain 
some minimum stage expressed in 
terms of pressure for an occluded gas 
phase. Quenching, of course, sud- 
denly sets up the condition for pre- 
cipitation; and its progress with 
time then shows up as a spontaneous 
increase in brittleness, followed later 
by a decrease as the precipitated gas 
explodes its way toward the surface’ 
along intragranular surfaces, now be- 
lieved associated with micelle-type 
groups of atoms from which grains 
or crystals are presumably construct- 
ed.? 

Distinction Is Drawn—lIt should be 
pointed out that the type of brittle- 
ness with which one is concerned 
here is almost certainly the intra- 
granular type, for which the active 
agent is elemental hydrogen and its 
method the precipitation of atomic 
hydrogen to form occluded molecular 
H, The phenomenon commonly re- 
ferred to as “hydrogen attack” is to 
be sharply distinguished as a pri- 
marily intergranular phenomenon in- 
| volving gaseous reaction products of 
| hydrogen with nonmetallic compo- 
nents in the metal. While “hydrogen 
attack” is virtually restricted to ele- 
vated temperature ranges, and the 
present hydrogenizing reaction oc- 
curs in such a range, the factor of 
time strikes the distinction. 

Hydrogen is injected into the metal 
by the steam, but the quenching op- 
eration stops the internal gas reac- 
tions at a period too early to attain 
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rust preventive coating 
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.WRITE FOR BULLETIN 
on industrial rust preventives 
~~, forall purposes. E.F. Houghton 

x=. & Co., Philadelphia 33, Pa. 
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Ready to give you 
@n-the-job service... 
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important stages of secondary reac- 
tions and the hydrogen remaining 
free in the lattice proceeds to pre- 
cipitate much the same as though 
the steel had been heated in molecu- 
lar hydrogen to produce embrittle- 
ment on subsequent cooling. The 
present hydrogen phenomenon is the 
“pickling brittleness” type, also ob- 
served in “white spots’, “flakes”, 
“fish eyes” and the like. 

Conclusions—As a result of these 
observations, one can conclude that: 

1. Steam is a powerful hydrogen- 
izer of steel when contacting the 
metal at elevated temperatures; 

2. Bendability values, here ob- 
tained by means of a specially de- 
vised test, express the damage caused 
by the hydrogen with good sensitiv- | 
ity; 

3. All of the class I (hardenable) 
stainless steels are susceptible to em- 
brittlement by the steam-metal reac- 
tion, and even certain class II steels 
such as type 430; 

4. Type 410, designed for steam 
turbine service as type 403, will bend 
a full 180 degrees when quenched 











A greater variety of fasteners and 
small parts that can be made faster, 
stronger and more economically by 
Pheoll’s cold heading and roll thread- 
ing methods. Cold working of wire 
stock often surpasses turning, casting, 
stamping, drawing or molding. 





» 





LOWER MATERIAL COST... 7 
Cold-heading results in much 
less scrap than in metal cutting 
operations, in fact in the pro- 
duction of most cold-headed 
parts there is little or no scrap. a 





LOWER PRODUCTION Cost ” 
... due to high production rate. 
Cold-heading . .. entirely auto- 
matic, is not affected by opera- 
tor skill, strength or fatigue. bh 





LOWER DIE COST... Cold- ” 
heading dies cost less, even on 
more intricate sections, than 
for any other forming operations. ny 





INCREASED TENSILE ” 
STRENGTH... Improved phy- 
sical properties are imparted to 
all metallic fasteners by cold 
working. a 





GREATER TOUGHNESS and 7 
FATIGUE RESISTANCE... be- 
cause grain flow of material is 
compacted and directed to fol- 
low contour of piece. A 








UNIFORMLY HIGH QUALITY ” 

PARTS ...assured because 
cold working requires materials 

free from structural defects. 

Single or multiple secondary operations can be per- 
formed on cold headed parts to produce special 
characteristics required to fit the part for its par- 
ticular application. Such operations include drilling, 
tapping, milling, shaving, flattening, notching, flang- 
ing, trimming, bending, off-setting, slotting, fluting 
swaging, knurling, pointing, heat treating, plating 
and finishing—all in Pheoll’s modern plant. 





PHEOLL PROFIT PRODUCING FASTENERS 
Machine Screws Thread Cutting Screws 
Phillips Recessed Tapping Screws 

Head Screws Cap Screws 
Sems Threaded Rods 
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a new SMALL HOIST 
with 
a BIG FUTURE for you 


> SHEPARD NILES 
LFIABQUE 


Designed to handie loads of 500, 1000, or 2000 Ibs., 
the Shepard Niles Lift-About Jr. eiectric hoist actually 
exceeds, in performance, that which customarily is expec- 
ted from these lighter service hoists. And requires less 
maintenance in doing so. 


Two factors are responsible for such outstanding per- 
formance: one is a sound engineering background that 
comes from years of specialized experience. This is apparent 
in the design and construction of the hoist itself. The other 
is the Shepard Niles policy of making certain that the hoist 
you buy is the right hoist for your service. It is a policy that 
protects against buying a hoist that is too light for severe 
service. By the same token, it prevents investing more than 
necessary when lighter service #s indicated. 


If you would like help with your handling problems, 
write us. A Shepard Niles specialist will be glad to place 
our years’ of material handling experience at your service. 
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358 SCHUYLER AVE. e MONTOUR FALLS, N.Y. 





from a dry furnace atmosphere, but 
will fracture at angles as low as 15 
and 20 degrees if exposed to steam 
during its hardening heat treatment; 

5. This powerful effect of steam in 
the heat treating atmosphere is re- 
alized even within an exposure time 
of only one minute, virtually the 
same embrittlement resulting when 
steam is admitted to a dry furnace 
atmosphere in the final minute of the 
heat treatment; 

6. Aging steam-embrittled samples 
in hot glycerine immediately causes 
a development of hydrogen bubbles 
and leads to recovery which is more 
rapid the higher the temperature. For 
type 410 with its bendability reduced 
to 20 degrees by steam treatment, re- 
covery during a 2-hour treatment 
first becomes noticeable above 100°C, 
and is complete above 170°C; 

7. Recovery also occurs at room 
temperature, though much more 
slowly, type 410 showing little or no 
improvement for approximately one 
month, but recovering completely 
after two months; 

8. An “aging minimum” is indicat- 
ed in the course of recovery, just as 
observed in earlier work, probably 
representing a preliminary spontane- 
ous inerease in embrittlement result- 
ing from a time factor in the precipi- 
tation of the latticularly dissolved 
gas into the intragranular sites where 
its effect upon mechanical properties 
is exerted. 
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Metal Building Panels Detailed 


Fenestra Steel and Aluminum Build- 
ing Panels is the tithe of a Detroit 
Steel Products Co. catalog «contain- 
ing data for architects, engineers and 


contractors, Catalog provides detailed 


panel Selection tables as a guide to 
choice of the .most economical Fen- 
estra panel for a given span and 
load. 

Details section is revised to repre- 
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Roebling Cold Rolled 
Spring Steel brings 
fewer machine 
stoppages .. . fewer 
rejects 


YOU SAVE MONEY with Roebling Cold 
Rolled Spring Steel because it’s of absolute- 
ly uniform quality. Every inch is just like 
every other inch, dimensionally and in 
physical properties. Service records show 
that it cuts down preparation time . . . gives 
you a better product and better production. 
And Roebling Cold Rolled is made an- 
nealed, hard rolled untempered; scaleless 
tempered; tempered and polished; tem- 
pered, polished and strawed; and tem- 
pered, polished and blued. 

Large quantities of Roebling’s specialty 
wires — flat, round and shaped —are re- 
quired today in the national rearmament 
program. Roebling, however, is one of 
America’s largest manufacturers of spe- 
cialty wires, and we shall always do every- 
thing possible to meet your requirements. 
JohnA. Roebling’s Sons Company,Trenton2, 
New Jersey. 




















Atlanta, 934 Avon Ave * Boston, 51 Sleeper St * Chicago, 5525 W. Roosevelt Rd * Cincinnati, 3253 Fredonia Ave * Cleveland, 701 St. 


Clair Ave, N.E. * Denver, 4801 Jackson St * Detroit, 915 Fisher Building * Houston, 6216 Navigation Blvd * Los Angeles, 216 S. Alameda St . 9°) 
* New York, 19 Rector St * Odessa, Texas, 1920 E. 2nd St * Philadelphia, 230 Vine St * San Francisco, 1740 17th St * Seattle, 900 Ist | § aced 
Ave, S. * Tulsa, 321 N. Cheyenne St * Export Sales Office, Trenton, N. J. \wa 
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UNIVERSAL IRON 
WORKER 


Helps Keep Maintenance 
on Schedule 


Above, the “Buffalo” U.I.W. in the St. Augustine Shops of 
Florida East Coast Railway is simultaneously cutting bar and 
notching angle. Here’s a multi-purpose machine that turns out 
scores of fabricating jobs in a hurry. ! 


j — 
rivers; 
Mn Workers 
i e j 
j 
} 


“One of the best labor-saving devices we 
ever purchased..." 


| 
. . . that’s the word of the Maintenance of Way Engineer of | 
this progressive road. And users in steel mills, other heavy | 
industries, give the same report. For here, in one machine, j 
you can punch, shear angles, cut bars, slit plates, notch 

and cope—and do it at full speed 24 hours a day. A j 
U. I. W. will pay for itself in your shop in short order. ! 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN 322-0, for full details. 





@* 






BUFFALO° COMPANY 


158 Mortimer St. Buffalo, New York 
Canadian Blower & Férge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 


DRILLING PUNCHING CUTTING SHEARING BENDING 
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sent current practice, and the cata- 
log contains numerous photos of new 
job installations completed in the 
past year. Complete descriptions of 
and specifications for various wall, 
deck and floor panels are included. 
Catalog is available from the com- 
pany, 3221 Griffin St., Detroit 11. 


Continuous Annealing 
(Concluded from Page 74) 

Economics Must Be Considered— 
A comparison of the economics of 
continuous and batch annealing proc- 
esses will naturally be affected by 
location, fuel costs, space limitations 
and type of product. In a location 
where gaseous fuels are expensive and 
electricity relatively cheap, where 


Space is at a premium or where low | 


coil inventories must be maintained, 
continuous annealing offers advan- 
tages worthy of investigation. 

Some of the factors entering into 
our cost comparisons are shown 
in accompanying table using an an- 
nealing capacity of 5000 tons per 
month. 





The batch anneal figures are based 


on an average of 2 1/6 furnaces | 


with 614 bases, using a charge weight 
of 90 tons (for capacity of 5000 tons 
a month in the foregoing table). 
Various other considerations are 
hard to evaluate, particularly the lack 
of sticker coils with continuous an- 
nealing. Also hard to evaluate is the 


flexibility continuous annealing allows | 


—— 


in scheduling which allows certain | 
orders to be completed as much as a 


week earlier. 


Advantages of continuous anneal- 


ing with the furnace described are of 
sufficient importance to warrant a 
careful study of similar but newer 
and more efficient furnaces by all 
producers of steel of tin plate gage. 


Floor Engineering Pays Dividend 


Because the instailation of indus- 
trial floors for maximum life and 
minimum cost is a highly specialized 
task that requires expert planning 
and skilled technical execution, Flash- 
Stone Co., Philadelphia, has estab- 
lished an integrated service to in- 
dustry, Through floor engineering the 
varied factors affecting floor life are 
evaluated; the proper flooring mate- 
rial is specified and installed. 

Savings from engineered floors 
are realized through lowered costs, as- 
sured maximum life, speeding the 
movement of material handling, re- 
ducing downtime required for instal- 


lation, eliminating the dust and dirt | 
frequently connected with resurfacing : 
and by the construction of floors hav- | s 
ing adequate transverse and com: | 


pression strength. 
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A REVOLUTION IN PRODUCTION 
QUALITY — AGAIN? 


The first revolution in production came during 
the Civil War when a gunsmith found that 
machines can produce to close dimensions at a 
comparatively high rate. He demonstrated inter- 
changeability of parts on what was considered 
to be a ‘‘handmade product.”’ 

Machine tool builders improved their product 
first to do finer work and then to do that finer 
work at a high production rate. Each improve- 
ment brought new products out of the handmade 
class into the mass production group. 

During the last war countless products were 
mass produced on machines working to tenths. 
Designers took advantage of the new machines 


which could produce very accurate work and meet 
production schedules. 

The Bryant Chucking Grinder Company of 
Springfield, Vermont, has built internal grinders 
capable of grinding holes to 10 millionths of an 
inch on diameter and to a surface finish of one half 
of one microinch. It is generally felt that such 
close work and such fine surface finish are beyond 
the needs of any present production requirements. 
But, should history repeat itself, these tolerances 
may be required from the machines of tomorrow. 

Bryant Chucking Grinder Company is prepared 
to give you accurate figures on production rates 
and costs. Send your present production figures to 
Bryant now. We will give you data which may 
help you get that new machine. 


*® Remember . . . it won't cost to inquire! 
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ryant Chucking Grinder Company in Springfield. Vermont, U.S.A. 














FOR HOLE GRINDING 


Che Bryant 1116 Hydraulic Hole Grinder 


This machine is for general purpose hole grinding. 
It has convenient centralized controls and all features 
necessary to handle a variety of work with minimum 
time and effort needed for changing jobs. For stable 
3-point support, the wheel spindle is mounted on a 
cylindrical bar which is supported on 2 cylindrical 
bearings. The rear of the slide is supported on a 
hardened and ground guide plate. Workhead may be 
swiveled for grinding tapers up to 90° included angle. 
Provision is made for mounting a face grinding 
spindle in addition to the hole grinding spindle. The 
No. 1116 will swing 16” with 8” max. hole depth. 


Write for folder. 
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Che Bryant Chread Gage with Squareness-of- Face Attachment 


When a face must be checked square with an internal thread, the part should 
be held on the thread flank and rotated in this position. The Bryant Gage does 
this, regardless of variation in roundness, P.D., lead or thread form. The 
squareness-of-face indicator is raised by a yoke at a constant rate regardless 
of face run-out, thus giving a direct and exact reading of squareness with the 
thread axis. Simultaneous readings can be made — the Bryant Gage checks 
thread size — the Attachment shows face run-out. 


Bryant Thread Gage gives accumulated reading of P.D., form 
and lead on dial indicator 4 to 5 times faster than plug gaging! 
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ryant Chucking Grinder Company in Springfield, Vermont, Uu. S.A. 
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CALENDAR 


OF MEETINGS 


at eecesecssany 
sSeeeeeneee 


+ Denotes first listing in this column, 


Apr. 30-May 4, Materials Handling Institute: 
Fourth National Materials Handling Expo- 
sition, International Amphitheatre, Chicago. 
Institute address: 1108 Clark Bldg., Pitts- 
buzgh, 

Apr, 30-May 2, National Chamber of Com- 
merce: Annual meeting, Washington. Cham- 
ber addresss 1615 H St., Washington 6. 

May 3-4, American Steel Warehouse Associa- 
tion Ine.: Annual meeting, Drake Hetel, 
Chicaga. Association address: 422 Terminal 
Tower, Cleveland 13. 

May 3-4, Industrial Fasteners Institute: An- 
nual meeting, The Homestead, Hot Springs, 
Va. Association address: 3648 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland 15. 

May 4, American Association of Spec- 
trographers: Conference, ‘‘Spectrography in 
the Steel Industry,’’ Society of Western En- 
gineers Bldg., Chicago, Association address: 
9531 Avalon Ave.,, Chicago 28. 

May 6-9, Oopper and Brass Research Asso- 
ciation: Annual meeting, The Homestead, 
Hot Springs, Va. Association address: 420 
Lexington Ave., New York 17. 

May 7-8, Industrial Diamond Association of 
America Inc.: Annual eonvention, Claridge 
Hotel, Atlanule City, N. J. Association ad- 
dress: 124 E. 40th St., New York 16. 

May 17-8, National Welding Supply Associa- 
tion: Annual convention, Hotel Statler, 
Cleveland. Association address: 505 Arch 
St., Philadelphia 6. 

May 7-9, Automotive Engine Rebuilders Asso- 
ciation: Annual convention, Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago. Association address: 419 N. Cap- 
itol Ave., Indianapolis 4. 

May 7-10, Liquefied Petroleum Gas Associa- 
tion Inc.: Annual convention and trade show, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago. Association address: 
11 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3. 

+May 14-16, Industrial Furnace Manufactur- 
ers Association: Annual Meeting, The Home- 
stead, Hot Springs, Va. Association address: 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17. 

+May 14-17, American Mining Congress: Coal 
Convention & Exposition, Public Auditorium, 
Cleveland. Congress address: Ring Bldg., 
Washington 6. 

+May 16-18, Society for Experimental Stress 
Analysis: Spring meeting, National Bureau 
of Standards & Wardman Park Hotel, Wash- 
ington. Meeting address: David Taylor 
Model Basin, Washington 7. 

May 17-18, Lead Industries Association: An- 
nual meeting, Biltmore Hotel, New York. 
Association address: 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17. 

May 17-18, The Wire Association: Regional 
meeting, Henry Grady Hotel, Atlanta. Asso- 
ciation address: 300 Main St., Stamford, 
Conn, 

May 20-23, Caster & Floor Truck Manufac- 
turers Association: Annual meeting, Green- 
brier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
Association address: 7 W. Madison S&t., 
Chicago 2. 

May 21-22, American Zinc Institute: Annual 
meeting, Hote] Statler, St. Louis, Institute 
address: 60 E, 42nd St., New York 17. 

May 23-24, American Iron & Steel Institute: 
General meeting, Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 


Institute address: 350 Fifth Ave., New 
York 1, 
May 23-24, American Society for Quality 


Control: National convention, Public Audi- 
torium and Hotel Cleveland, Clevziand. So- 
ciety address: 22 E. 40th St., New York 16. 

May 24, Rail Steel Bar Association: Annual 
meeting, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 
Association address: 38 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 3. 

May 24-25, Anti-Friction Bearing Manufac- 
turers Association Inc.: Spring meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. Associa- 
tion address: 60 E, 42nd St., New York 17. 

+May 28-30, Metal Treating Institute: Spring 
meeting, Hotel Colorado, Glenwood Springs, 
Colo, Institute address: 271 North Ave., 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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What orgenge have that 


‘offer so many more economic, 
engineering and production 
advantages than can be obtained 
with any other material, is illus- 
trated and described in this 
REFERENCE 
BOOK on 
forgings. 











ghar tee BONE 


Write for a copy. Then consult a forging 
engineer about how you can obtain the 
correct combination of mechanical 
qualities in forgings for your particular 
type of equipment. 


Please send 60-page booklet entitled “Metal 
Quality—How Hot Working Improves Properties 
of Metal”, 1949 Edition. 
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» Co. Bored, 
Operation is limited to 
ill and Co. Bore. We use a 5/16" Cam on 
he too] Slide for thi Operation, 
tock size is 5/gn Rd. on B-~1113 C.R.S, We ran 1300 R.P.M. 
4nd used a feed of -003" per revolution. 
0 to run 1800 R.P My. and use a feed 
tion, which resulted in a net Savings of 9 
Tr piece or 53Z. 
is speeg On the E-~33 C.R.S. we found the finish on the 
Part to be » the too] life longer by *pProximately 50% 
i oO for too] Changes and 
y rejections 4S well. 
We took the job d ring a Period when thin 
Petitive and work was Scarce, and actually 
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New Products and Equipment 


LT NL NE TL a TTT USGI SON Sty MoE IYNRMNRAETN omnes 


Fine Cutting Machine 


Safag automatic wheel, pinion and 
segment cutting machine is available 
from stock in the United States, This 
machine is constructed by Safag, 
S.A., Bienne, Switzerland, and mar- 
keted in the United States by Carl 
Hirschmann Co., 30 Park Ave., Man- 
hasset, N. Y. Cutter is known as the 





No. 118 type 1A, and is developed 
for production of parts ranging from 
0.012 to 0.5-inch diameter. Maximum 
length for part production is 0.5-inch. 

Machine is an indexing type with 
one or two cutters and is available 
with or without magazine feed, Two 
cutters held on the same spindle are 
used for cutting pinions with fragile 
and small pivots, for hard material, 
or with special tooth shapes. Machine 
can produce gears and pinions with 6 
to 60 straight teeth in one cut. Max- 
imum stroke of the cutter slide is 
0.5-inch. 


Clamp Eliminates Pallets 


Clark Equipment Co., Industrial 
Truck Division., Battle Creek, Mich., 
announces a heavy duty clamp for 
handling heavy, bulky loads without 
the use of pallets, Device is similar 





in design and construction to the 
standard Clark clamp but features 
heavier slide arms and guides to per- 
mit increased arm travel. 
Hydraulically actuated, clamping 
pressures up to 6000 pounds at the 
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heel of the arms are possible. Sepa- 
rate cylinders power each clamp arm 
and an auxiliary valve controls the 
clamp. Check valve is incorporated in 
the system to prevent loss of clamp- 
ing pressure. Clamp may, be extended 
from 24 to 95 inches and is 67 inches 
in width with arms closed. 


Staking Press Announced 


Winter Products Inc., Bridgeport, 
Conn., announces an _  air-powered 
bench-type press for light staking, 
forming, riveting, punching and sim- 
ilar operations. The press, designated 
as model RR-6A, can optionally de- 
liver up to 60 spring-powered blows 





per minute with variable impacts up 
to 12,000 pounds, or an adjustable 
air-powered squeeze up to 12 times 
the air-line pressure. Control of stroke 
and impact make it suitable for deli- 
cate marking operations since there 
is no rebound to mar the work, 

Throat size is 10 x 414 inches and 
stroke is adjustable from 1 to 2 
inches. Press may be operated by 
hand control or an accessory foot con- 
trol. Designed for bench mounting, 
the press has an 8 x 10-inch base, 
stands 30 inches high and weighs 72 
pounds. 


Makes Old Scales New 


Howe Scale Co., Rutland, Vt., in- 
troduces the Howe 77 Weightograph. 
A weighing accessory, the unit can 
be attached to any, make of beam 
scale or to any scale convertible to 
beam operation, making an old-fash- 
ioned beam scale an automatic of the 
latest type. Device is attached to the 
beam shelf and connected to the beam 





with a rod. It features a nonpro- 
truding periscope with a eye-level 
screen which instantly flashes the 
weight in illuminated figures for rap- 
id reading. Figures may be read at 
a distance of 15 feet. 

Upward pull of the connecting rod 
swings the chart in an arc, between 
a stationary light and magnifying 
lens, Figures and graduations on the 
chart are magnified 40 times their 
original size and reflected by means 





of mirrors to the screen of the peri- 
scope. Oil dash-pot connected to the 
chart unit dampens the up and down 
movements of the beam. Weights can 
be added to the counterpoise in order 
to increase the weighing capacity and 
the unit may be used to prove the 
balance of a scale. 


Versatile Collet Chuck 


Simple opening and closing lever 
action features the Davos collet chuck 
that permits loading and unloading 
operation while lathe is in motion. 
Manufacturer is Stallion Mfg. Co., 
2017 N. Halsted St., Chicago 14, Il. 
Any type spindle stop in lathe can 





be used with this chuck and collet 
will not move from permanent grip- 
ping action when in open position 
due to a permanent stop. 

Unit is also adaptable to use in 
drill presses, milling machines or 


grinders. Using standard round, 
square, hex and plain-serrated type 
draw collets, chuck is machined from 
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alloy steel, hardened and precision 


ground to insure accuracy of opera- 


tion. 


Floor Space Saved 


Industrial truck designed by the 
Automatic Transportation Co., 149 
W. 87th St., Chicago, Ill, permits 
operation in limited areas and allows 
narrower aisles. Transtacker is al- 





most 10 inches shorter than previous 
models. Protection of all operating 
parts by a cast drive housing is fea- 
tured. Steel battery enclosure with 
doors and drop pin lock allow quick 
battery changes and provides protec- 
tion from bumping. Placement of the 
lifting mechanism on the power head 
instead of the uprights provides bet- 
ter visibility for the operator. 

Truck is available in 4000 and 
5000-pound capacities. Lift is 70 
inches and mast height is 83 inches. 
Center of gravity is now located low- 
er and forward, closer to the drive 
wheels providing better traction. Con- 
trols work with the handle in the up- 
right position allowing the use of the 
stacker in cramped quarters. 


Portable Boring Machine 


Horizontal hydraulic boring ma- 
chines which meet work tolerances 
to plus or minus 0.0003-inch and fin- 
ishes to “aircraft” specifications are 
marketed by Hydro-Borer Co., 1511 
W. Florence, Inglewood, Calif. Bor- 
ing capacity of these machine is % 
to 6% inches diameter and portabil- 
ity is emphasized in that the models 
weigh only 200 to 300 pounds. Fea- 
tures of these models are: Work is 
stationary, and only boring tool re- 
volves, workholding fixtures can be 
mounted on the face of the machine. 
Spindle drive is provided by a %4-hp 
motor with V-belt drive to multiple 
pulleys which provide shaft speeds 
of 460, 900 or 1400 rpm. Maximum 
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feed is predetermined by lead and 
depth of thread on piston and is fixed 
at 0.004-inch although lesser feed can 
‘be obtained by controlling the by-pass 
valve. 

Machine can be set to feed con- 
tinuously in a cycling operation, re- 
quiring only loading of the parts 
by the operator, Stops can be pre- 
cision set anywhere within working 
tolerances. Model A measures 39 x 27 
x 32 inches and weighs approximately 
300 pounds. Model C measures 89 x 
27 x 14 inches overall and weighs 
approximately 200 pounds, 


Floor Space Saved 


Development of a pit-type heat 
treating furnace is announced by 
Lanly Co., 750 Prospect Ave., Cleve- 
land 15, O. Furnace is 3% feet 
wide, 6% feet long and stands 5 feet 








high with a working level of 2% 
feet. It can be heated by gas, oil or 
electricity and provides temperatures 
ranging from 300 to 1250° F. 

Furnace is available in many hbas- 
ket sizes, circular or rectangular. 
Simplified loading and unloading is 
accomplished from the top of-the fur- 
nace. Motor-driven fans circulate air 
at high velocity to reduce time re- 
quired to bring furnace up to tem- 
perature and also provide uniform 
temperatures throughout the work 
chamber. 


Crane Saves Time 


Wayne Crane Division of American 
Steel Dredge Co. Inc., Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
has begun production of the model 
20 yard crane. It will travel, lift, 
swing and boom simultaneously or in- 
dependently. Subassemblies in the up- 
perworks can be removed separately 
with a saving of downtime by elim- 
inating major dismantling operation. 

Full 360-degree operation over 7 
foot 8-inch wheelbase and short turn- 
ing radius facilitates operation in 
small areas. It is easily convertible to 





all front-end attachments. A single en- 
gine, gasoline or diesel, supplies both 
motive and operating power. 


Extra Drilling Speed 


Cummins Portable Tools, division of 
Cummins-Chicago Corp., 4720 N, Rav- 
enswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. in- 
troduces a ¥%-inch drill model 225. 
Equipped throughout with antifriction 
bearings, it is designed for severe 
service in factories, garages and ma- 
jor construction operations, Specifi- 
cations include a 115 v_ universal 
motor with ball and roller bearings. 
Drill is 135 inches long and weighs 
8% pounds. 


Permits Visual Checking 


Projector designed to introduce op- 
tical gaging methods into production 
inspection is available from Eastman 
Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N. Y. Model 
3 contour projector reflects an en- 
larged shadow or surface reflection 
of an object in its staging field onto 
an illuminated screen. This reflection 
permits instant visual checking of 
the part against drawings or other 
specifications data previously placed 
over the viewing screen, 

Reduction of over-all size of the 
unit and use of -an optical system 














which allows constant 8-inch focal | 
distance for all magnifications up to 
100X makes projector adaptable to 
production line inspection. Model 3 
has an accessory, by which light can 
be sent out of the same lens that picks 
up the image so that surfaces and 
deep recesses which cannot be shad- 
ow-projected may be examined. 





Clamp Handles Shells 


Clamp for handling artillery shells § 


is a new attachment for fork trucks 
developed by Baker Industrial Truck 
Division, Baker-Raulang Co., 1250 W. 


ate 





80th St., Cleveland 2, O. The device | 
grasps, lifts and rotates individual | 
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Progressive dies blanking and forming main top of Grand Range. 


UR newCleveland Double Crank Press enables 

us to form every stamping used in Grand gas 
ranges—right here in our own plant. Wide bed area 
and exceptional clearance of the slide, when open, 
allowed us to redesign our dies for more economical 
operation,” stated Mr. E. F. Kennedy, superintendent 
of Grand Home Appliance Division, Grand Indus- 
tries, Inc. “Furthermore, our production can be 
readily stepped up by using two or even three pro- 
gressive dies in this press at the same time. We expect 
further production economies, for we will be able 


to stamp several parts that are now fabricated. Our 
new Cleveland is helping to make Grand gas ranges 
a better product while at the same time cutting our 
production costs.” 

You, too, can realize similar savings in your pro- 
duction costs. Cleveland engineers have wide expe- 
rience in all phases of the metal stamping industry. 
Why not call in a Cleveland engineer to study your 
production . . . find out how Cleveland Presses can 
reduce your production costs. Contact us today... 
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shells and places them in presses, 
furnaces, racks or in any other place 
where they may be needed. Attach- 
ment is easily removable so that it 
can be used interchangeably with 
standard pallet forks. 

Clamp consists of a rotating device 
with a ram 60 inches long. Hydraulic 
clamp is located at the outer end 





and provides 2 inches to 12 inches 
clamp action to handle 4 to 10-inch 
diameter cylinders weighing up to 
a maximum of 500 pounds, A 90 de- 
gree rotation is provided so that 
shells may be placed in a vertical or 
horizontal position. 


Variable Speed Pulley 


Gerbing Mfg. Corp., 11801 Milwau- 
kee Ave., Northbrook, Ill., offers vari- 
able speed changes in the 15-hp range 
with a 3 to 1 ratio variable pitch 
pulley. Known as the Roto-Cone mo- 
del 1300-150, pulley uses a standard 
vari-speed rubber V-belt. Rack and 
gear arrangement controls sheave 
movement and provides belt align- 
ment throughout speed range, Longer 
belt life and smooth vibrationless 
drive are claims for this model. Vari- 
able speed pulleys are available from 
fractional sizes to 15-hp models. 


Conveyor Coats Metal Parts 


Conveyor which coats and dries ap- 
plications to metal parts is manufac- 
tured by the Klass Machine & Mfg. 
Co., 4327 E. 49th St., Cleveland 25, O. 
Metal sheets are pulled by, power on 





a large steel roller. Device applies the 
coating at the start of the conveyor 
and both sides of sheet steel can be 
coated simultaneously. 
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As the coated material moves down 
the conveyor a series of infra-red 
lamps dries the coating. Entire cycle 
is automatic. Framework is struc- 
tural steel and conveyor is 20 feet 
long, 4 feet wide and 3 feet high. 
Other sizes are available and the unit 
can also be adapted to handle flat 
parts. 


Connecting Rods Finished 


Mattison Machine Works, Rockford, 
Ill., announces a No. 100C five head 
rotary automatic surface grinder for 
finishing the sides of connecting rods 
and connecting rod caps. Workpieces 
are held in automatic clamping fix- 
tures. One revolution of the table un- 





der the grinding heads finishes one 
side. 

Each of the two parts are then 
turned over into next fixture station 
for grinding the other side. Automatic 
sizers are constantly in operation 
checking the work and keeping all 
the pieces within the specified tol- 
erances without the operator’s atten- 
tion. 


Front-Dump Truck 


Kalamazoo Mfg, Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich., announces addition of a dump 
control on the front end gate of their 








Kal-Truck, a 2/3-cubic-yard or 3000- 
pound hauler. Control door allows 
pouring into small or narrow openings 
and permits discharging partial loads. 

Dump control is manually operated 
and may be opened or closed at any 
time, Additional feature of this con- 





trol is that installation of a front 
end gate embodying dumping device 
can be installed on trucks already in 
service. 


Reduces Cutting Costs 


Machine that performs cutting of 
ferrous and nonferrous metals at the 
rate of 4 seconds per square inch is 
now in production at Stone Machinery 
Co. Inc., 649 Fayette St., Manlius, 
N. Y. Capacity of model M-14, is 1% 





inches for solids, 2% inches for pipe 
and structurals and miscellaneous cut- 
ting of 2-inch solids for 15 seconds. 

Device features positive drive with- 
out the use of belts and uses a 344-hp 
motor. Cutter swivels up to 45 de- 
grees in either direction and requires 
a minimum bench space of 34 x 32 
inches. 


Masking Tapes 


Under the tradename of Behr-Cat 
brand, a new line of paper-backed, 
pressure-sensitive tapes is introduced 
by Behr-Manning Corp., Troy, N. Y. 
Applications include use in spray. or 
brush painting, stencilling; packaging 
for shipment ‘or storage; sealing 
against dust; holding loose parts in 
assembly; labeling and surface pro- 
tection. 


Speed Selector | 


Speed-Juster, a new hand lever 
control that fits most 15 or 20-inch 
drill presses and other variable speed 
applications, is made by Savage Mfg. 
Co., Phoenix, Ariz. It enables speed 
changes to be made while machine 
is in operation. There are no dead 
spots in speed range and any desired 
speed can be obtained. 


Power Boiler Conditioner 


Agava Products Inc., Jersey City, 
N. J., announces a power boiler con- 
ditioner, a safe colloidal organic com- 
pound that is prepared to act as 4 
rust and corrosion preventive besides 
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Specify ALUNDUM 
Polishing Abrasive 


. . . the abrasive that will do the job 
quickly and economically. 


e For fast cut on roughing op- 
erations — specify S-treated 
ALUNDUM abrasive 


e For a general purpose abrasive 
for roughing or finishing, where 
long life is of primary import- 
ance, and for jobs where the 
wheel is set-up with cement— 
specify B-Treated ALUNDUM 
abrasive 

e For finishing operations, where 
glue is used as the adhesive— 
specify R-Treated ALUNDUM 
abrasive 

For full details on ALUNDUM Polish- 
ing Abrasive, and many helpful polish- 
ing tips, write for your free copy of, 
“Setting up Metal Polishing Wheels 
and Belts.” 


NORTON COMPANY, Worcester 6, Mass. 


eS : Distributors In All Principal Cities 
NORTON e ous 


ABRASIVES 
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removing scale, impurities and oils 
from boilers. Old scale is disinte- 
grated and can be removed by drain- 
ing; heat preventing oils which may 
be present in the heating system are 
held in solution and not permitted to 
adhere to boiler and piping surfaces. 


Counterbores, Step Drills 

Small counterbores and step drills 
made from carbon high speed steel 
or special steel alloy are available 
from Woodruff & Stokes Co. Inc., 
Hingham, Mass. They have a tol- 
erance of 0.0002-inch on diameter 
and 0.0603-inch on eccentricity. 


Thermostat for Immersion Use 


Designated as C4371, a new thermo- 
stat for immersion where external 
surface temperatures do not follow 
closely enough is announced by Spen- 
cer Thermostat, division of Metals & 
Controls Corp., Attleboro, Mass, Tem- 
perature settings are factory preset 
to temperature desired and are not 
adjustable. Differential between 
opening and closing temperatures 
may be from 15° F and up. 


Double Operated Valve 


DDS-4-375, a new corrosion resist- 
ant double operated solenoid valve for 
air and low pressure hydraulic cylin- 
ders is available from Airmatic Valve 
Inc., Cleveland, O. It is for use 
where pressure must be held on one 
side of the cylinder for a given period 
of time. This model is made in %, 
% and %-inch full orifice area in two 
styles of mounting. 


Chrome Plating Anode 


Hanson-Van Winkle-Munning Co., 
Matawan, N. J., has developed 
Chrome-Flo, a chrome plating anode. 
It’s qualities include insoluble chrom- 
ate film formation on anodes de- 
creased with use of special alloy lead 
type S; open construction makes high- 
er current densities possible; de- 
creased weight of the anode; better 
covering power due to wider density 
range. 


Produces Demineralized Water 


Enley Products Inc., New York 7, 
N. Y., announces the Demon which 
produces deminerilized chemically 
pure water. It utilizes a replaceable 
plastic cartridge the resins in which 
change color from blue to yellow as 
they, become exhausted. The tubing 
is attached to the water tap. As water 
passes through, metallic and other 
ionic solids are removed from solu- 
tion by mixture of anion and cation 
exchangers. 
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Compiles, Plots Automatically 


Brown Electronik function plotter, 
offered by Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co., Philadelphia 44, Pa., in- 
corporates two measuring systems, 
one which actuates the recorder pen 
while the other motivates the instru- 
ment chart. This makes it possible 
for the device to automatically com- 
ply two measurements and plot a 
curve to show their interrelationship. 


Flow Interlock 


An improved flow interlock, a de- 
vice that responds to a flow of water 
to open or close an electrical contact, 
is announced by General Electric’s 
Control Divisions, Schenectady 5, N.Y. 
New de-union fittings at both ends, 
a bronze piston, reduced size and 
weight, simpler adjustment and more 
wiring space are features of the device. 


Horizontal Circulators 


Taco Heaters Inc., Providence 3, 
R. L., offer 83-inch horizontal circula- 
tors for use with equipment requir- 
ing volumes of air within their ca- 
pacities. The drive coupling of syn- 
thetic rubber isolates the motor from 
impeller for vibrationless operation. 
Unit is oil lubricated at two points 
on motor and large oil reservoir is 
packed with wool waste for impeller 
shaft. 


Soldering Rings for Brazing 


Flat wire No-Tangle notched coil 
stress relieved silver brazing and 
soldering rings for improved brazing 
are available from lLucas-Milhaupt 
Engineering Co., Cudahy, Wis. These 
preforms were designed for applica- 
tions requiring larger volume of sil- 
ver alloy for added strength in criti- 
cal joints and where depth and shape 
of groove prohibit use of round wire 
rings. 


Increases Load Travel 


To increase load travel of their 
utility hoist from 7744 to 97% inches, 
Unit Mfg. Co., Minneapolis 3, Minn., 
offers a 12-inch boom extension. A 
new sheave attachment is said to in- 
crease load travel an additional 25 
per cent. 


Free Wheeling Tractor 


Calabar Corp., South Gate, Cailif., 
has incorporated free wheeling into 
their fluid tractor. This feature con- 
sists of a magnetically operated 
clutch which engages the drive wheel 
when the power is on and disengages, 
allowing tractor to roll freely, when 
power is off. Therefore, a tractor 






’ shaped stripping notches on back of © 














propelled load can be quickly hand 
spotted without jogging and on mat- 
ing conveyor lines tractor with sub- 
assembly can freely follow movement 
of main conveyor line. Tractor is 
available with either % or %-hp, 3- 
phase electric motor operating at 
1750 rpm. It fits any track with is 
or tapered tread from 2 inches mini- 

mum to 6% inches maximum. f 












Drawing Compound | 
No, 527, a compound blended fo: 










Pillsbury Chemicals, Detroit 11, Mich, 
It also draws aluminum. It is non- 
pigmented and water soluble and can | 
be mixed to any consistency, quickly. 







Zine Chromate Primer 


Metyl-Mate, a red oxide chromate 
primer, made by John W. Masury 
& Son Inc., Baltimore 30, Md., is for 
use on ornamental iron and steel 
fabricating. It air dries hard over 
night and can be baked if desired. It’ 
may be applied by brush or spray. 












Wide Opening Jaws 

Two new additions have been made 
to the Lubring line of self-lubricating 
pliers, available from Utica Drop 
Forge & Tool Corp., Utica, N. Y. 
They are 6-inch diagonal cutting 
pliers, No. 241 and 6-inch diagonal 
cutting pliers No. 242SW with a wire 
stripping hole in the blade and sleeve 
grooves or wire twisters with W- 












the head. A ring of porous, oil bear- 
ing iron which rides in the joint lubri-; 
cates pliers as they are used. 








Internal Thread Comparator 


An internal thread comparator de- 
veloped by Rimat Machine Tool Co., 
Glendale 1, Calif., measures from the 
pitch line of any one thread in a nut 
to the pitch line of the two threads 
lying diametrically opposite it. When 
set to a basic ring gage, the device 
gives plus or minus deviations from 
the basic pitch. Indicator reading is 
in tens of thousandths and for any 
one setting, it has range of plus or 
minus 0.003-inch. 




















FOR MORE INFORMATION 


on the new products and equipment | 
in this section write to Readers’ | 
Service Dept., STEEL, Penton Bldg., | 
Cleveland 13, O. It will receive 
prompt attention. 
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Superior 


Stainless Strip Steel 


Trouble-free, built-in ease of fabrication with 
Superior Stainless Strip means faster, 
; smoother production with fewer rejects . 
uperior Steel a and that means money to the mouldings 
a manufacturer. There are definite reasons 
CORPORATION why: let us demonstrate them! 
aNeoin, p20dls Bia : 


can make important savings in 
fuel by taking advantage of the quick 
heating characteristics of J-M Insula- 
ting Fire Brick. These light-weight 
brick permit a quicker rise to proper 
operating temperature in the furnace 
because of their low heat storage capa- 
city, and low thermal conductivity. 
Where furnaces are being intermit- 


For use to 2800F 


For use 
to 2600F 


For use 
to 2000F 


. For use to 1600F exposed 
F 


These same insulating materials can 
also be obtained in large size units 
called Johns-Manville Insulating 
Fireblok. This product has many ad- 
vantages over the smaller size fire 
brick for certain types of jobs... 
from both a construction and stability 
standpoint. The Fireblok units can be 
quickly applied because they are easy 
to cut and fit. Fireblok insulations 


or use to 2000F as backup 





cause they reduce the number of joints, 
and require less mortar for bonding. 


It will pay you to let a Johns- Manville 
insulation engineer explain the many 
ways in which you can save by using 
these insulations in your furnaces. Just 








write for further information to Johns- 
Manville, Box 290, New York 16,N.Y. | 


ZOHNS-manviuy | 























tently operated these are two espe- | ivi 
cially important characteristics. provide additional heat savings be- NV 
PRODUCT 
JM-1620 JM-20 JM-23 JIM-26 JM-28 JM-300° 
IE, OD OE BO TEs oo 5655055008 29 35 42 48 58 63-67 
Transverse Strengths, psi............. 60 80 120 125 120 200 
Cold Crushing Strengths, psi.......... 70 115 170 190 150 400 
Linear Shrinkage}, percent............ 0.0 at 2000 F 0.0 at 2000 F 0.3 at 2300 F 1.0 at 2606 F 4.0 at 2800 F 0.8 at 3000 F 
Reversible Thermal Expansion, percent. 0.5—0.6 at 0.5—0.6 at 0.5—0.6 at 0.5—0.6 at 0.5—0.6 at 0.5—0.6 at 
2000 F t ,000 F 2000 F 2000 F F 
Conductivity* at Mean Temperatures i 
Sasa 0.77 0.97 1.51 1.92 2.00 3.10 , 
SE oa 1.02 1.22 1.91 2.22 2.50 3.20 j 
Aro 1.27 1.47 2.31 2.52 _3.00 3.35 F. 
Di ikniabessGereseveeeeeans a 1.72 2.70 2.82 3.50 3.60 ‘ 
; 
Recommended Service : 
PEMD concencsonsncvccesscess 2000 F 2000 F 2300 F 2600 F 2800 F 3000 F f 
BNPSSOE. oo ccnccccccccesccecees 1600 F 2900 F 2300 F 2600 F 2800 F 3000 F H 
724-hr. simulative service panel test for *Conductivity is expressed in Btu in. per sq ft per F Note: Above tests are in accordance j 
JM-3000; 24-hr. soaking period for other brick. per hour of the designated mean temperatures. with A.S.T.M. tentative standards. 
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UP against it? 





When schedules are tight and time is too short for a mill 
shipment take advantage of Crucible’s 23 warehouses ... 
completely stocked to meet your requirements. If you’re out 
of stock, or don’t need a mill-sized shipment, Crucible’s 
immediate delivery makes your inventory planning easy. 





joints, | 


iding. | 







inville. 7 






Let Crucible be your warehouse. Come in to the Crucible 
warehouse near you. See for yourself the complete stocks, 

















nbs 7 i and how well prepared we are to serve you. Be sure to make 
iv full use of Crucible’s metallurgical service which is freely 
) Mi available to you. CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
— Chrysler Building, New York 17, New York. 
rc : ° e 
Complete stocks maintained of 
Rex High Speed Steel... AISI Alloy, Machinery, Onyx Spring 
OF |} and Special Purpose Steels ... ALL grades of Tool Steel (in- 
" [ cluding Die Casting and Plastic Die Steel, Drill Rod, Tool Bits t 


and Hollow Drill Steel) . . . Stainless Steel (Sheets, Bars, Wire, \ 


Billets, Electrodes) 
first name in special purpose steels 


a) RUCIB Lt WAREHOUSE SERVICE 


| Branch Offices and Warehouses: ATLANTA - BALTIMORE - BOSTON - BUFFALO - CHARLOTTE - CHICAGO - CINCINNATI - CLEVELAND - DENVER 
| DETROIT - HOUSTON, TEXAS - INDIANAPOLIS - LOS ANGELES - MILWAUKEE - NEWARK - NEWHAVEN - NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - PITTSBURGH 
| PROVIDENCE - ROCKFORD - SAN FRANCISCO - SEATTLE - SPRINGFIELD, MASS. - ST. LOUIS - SYRACUSE - TORONTO, ONT. - WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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THE KING OF HEX HEADS 





gf (hewning Hehievement in 6 af Serew Design 


FOR GENERAL USE 


SHINYCROWNS give that “New Look” to assem- 
bly where appearance, ultra-quality, and 
sales interest are paramount. For that 
“finishing touch” to your assembly, specify 
SHINYCROWNS, the last word in ornamental 
Hexagon Head design. 


SHINYCROWNS are furnished in C-1018 steel, in 
sizes 4” diameter through ¥/2” diameter inclu- 
sive, in both coarse and fine threads, in plain, 
zinc, cadmium, nickel, or chrome plate. Price 
governed by quantity desired—bulk ship- 
ments only. 


SPECIAL NOTE: Also furnished with polished crown 
to secure highest possible luster, mirror finish. 


FOR SPECIAL USE 
SHINYCROWNS - HexHard have that"New Look” 


appearance with the added features of hard 
Hexagon Heads and soft, tough threads ob- 
tained by a special heat treatment—for use 
where tightening and loosening for adjust- 
ment purposes is necessary. 


SHINYCROWNS - HexHard are furnished in spe- 
cial heat treating material to secure the above 
features, in standard sizes. 4%” diameter 
through ¥/2” diameter inclusive, in both coarse 
and fine threads, in plain, zinc, cadmium, 
nickel, or chrome plate. Price governed by 
quantity desired — bulk shipments only. 


SPECIAL NOTE: Also furnished in %” diameter special 
20 thread where specified. 


SHINYCROWNS - HexHard with hard Hexagon Heads are recommended to elimi- 
nate poor wrench fit resulting in rounded corners from constant adjustment. 


Complete Information and Samples furnished on request. 


The FERRY CAP & SET SCREW Co. 


e e CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


2159 SCRANTON ROAD e 


Pioneers and Recognized Specialists Cold Upset Screw Products since 1907 


CAP AND SET SCREWS e CONNECTING ROD BOLTS e MAIN BEARING BOLTS e SPRING BOLTS AND SHACKLE BOLTS e HARDENED AND GROUND BOI! 
SPECIAL ALLOY STEEL SCREWS © VALVE TAPPET ADJUSTING SCREWS e AIRCRAFT ENGINE STUDS e ALLOY STEEL AND COMMERCIAL STUDS FERRY PATENTED ACORN NUT! 
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STEEL production is booming along at record pace. 
But output falls far short of meeting demands, as 
defense load on the mills is mounting steadily. Pro- 
curement problems of civilian goods manufacturers 
are intensifying as more and more tonnage is di- 
verted to government work. And the end is not in 
sight. Further cutbacks in steel use in consumer 
goods are planned for third quarter, probably to 
70 per cent of the tonnage used in such items in 
the average quarter of the first half of 1950. Cur- 
rently, use is held to 80 per cent. 


OUTLOOK— There is little prospect for any im- 
provement in supply conditions for months to come 
even after the Controlled Materials Plan goes into 
effect July 1. It will take some months for this dis- 
tributing system to get into smooth operation, and, 
even then, it will apply only to defense and defense- 
support consumption, unrated consumers being left 
on their own to pick up supplies wherever and 
whenever they can. 


DIRECTIVES— Recent amendment to the main- 
tenance and repair regulation has resulted in can- 
cellation of some DO-97 rated orders by the mills. 
Orders for repairs to plants and machinery, and 
recognition of DO-99 rated orders from warehouses 
still stand among the more important MRO commit- 
ments, but numerous contracts are nullified by the 
revision in the regulation. As a result, consumers 
affected by the change will have to rely on “free” 
tonnage for their needs, at least for the present. 


PRODUCTS—Structural fabricators are shunning 
unrated work, with severe cuts in steel allotments 
scheduled for June and delivery promises on un- 
rated tonnage extending far into the future. So 
extended are deliveries considerable building is be- 
ing postponed indefinitely. The government is re- 
ported getting ready to allocate virtually all of the 
nation’s structural steel which will mean that many 
1951 building plans not directly related to the de- 
fense effort will probably be postponed for at least 
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The Market Outlook 


a year. Consumers also are showing increasing 
concern over plate supplies with the mills booked 
into August on rated orders. Sheet demand ex- 
ceeds supply, but pressure for this product is less 
strong than for plates, bars and structurals. 


RAW MATERIALS— Nonintegrated steel m'lls 
and foundries are feeling the further shrinkage in 
pig iron supply. Greater dependence is being 
placed on scrap and ferroalloys in foundry melts. 
However, scrap supply is anything but plentiful and 
a growing stringency in ferroalloys is developing. 
Cutbacks in some foundry operations due to short- 
ages of pig iron, coke and scrap are reported. Feor 
is rising some oven hearths soon may be forced cn- 
to the idle list for lack of scrap. One open heerth 
at an eastern plant was taken off last week and 
it is understood only direct government allocction 
of scrap is preventing shutdown of melting facilities 
at several other points. Last week the government 
allocated 45,000 to 50,000 tons of melting scrap 
to Youngstown district mills. This scrap is comina 
out of the Chicago area and gives rise to fears of 
shortage at that point. 


OPERATIONS— National ingot rate went up % 
point last week to 103.5 per cent of capacity. This 
is equivalent to production of 2,069,000 net tons, 
and approximates the tonnage produced in the 
week ended Mar. 31 this year. In first quarter, 
operations averaged 99.8 per cent. Indications are 
this mark will be substantially bettered in the cur- 
rent quarter. 


PRICES— Firmly established under the govern- 
ment’s freeze of last January, steel and related 
prices are holding unchanged. The general manv- 
facturers price order, just issued by OPS to become 
effective May 28, does not apply to the basic met- 
als though some fabricated products may be in- 
cluded in its scope. STEEL’s weighted index on 
finished steel is unchanged at 171.92 as is the 
arithmetical price average at $106.32. 




























































































NATIONAL STEELWORKS OPERATIONS 
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1951 a Ps Percentage of Capacity Engaged at 
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Composite Market Averages 


Apr. 26 Week Month Year 5 Yrs. 
1951 Ago Ago Ago Ago 
FINISHED STEEL INDEX, Weighted: 
Index (1935-39 av.—100).. 171.92 171.92 171.92 156.13 111.62 
Index in cents per Ib. .... 4.657 4.657 4.657 4.230 3.024 


ARITHMETICAL PRICE COMPOSITES: 

Finished Steel, NT ....... $106.32 $106.32 $106.32 $93.18 
No, 2 Fdry, Pig Iron, GT.. 52.54 52.54 52. 46.47 26.17 
Basic Pig Iron, GT ....... 52.16 52.16 52.16 45.97 25.50 
Malleable Pig Iron, GT ... 53.27 53.27 53.27 47.27 26.79 
Steelmaking Scrap, GT ... 44.00 44.00 44.00 30.17 19.17 


oF 


Weighted finished steel index based on average shipments and Pitts- 
burgh district prices of the following 14 representative products during 
5-year base period 1985-39: Struc! Plates hot-rolled 
and celd-finished bars, pipe, wire, nails, tin plate, hot and. cold-rolled 
esheets, galvanized sheets, hot and cold-rolled strip. For complete ex- 
planation see STEEL, Sept. 19, 1949, p. 54. 

Arithmetical steel price composite based on same products as the 
weighted finished steel index with the exception of rails, cold-finished 
bars, galvanized sheets and hot-rolled strip. 

Basic and No. 2 foundry pig iron composites are based on average 
prices at Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Granite City, Youngstown. Malleable composite based on same 
points, except Birmingham. 

Steelmaking scrap composite based on average prices of No. 1 heavy 
melting steel at Pittsburgh, Chicago and Philadelphia. 


Comparison of Prices 


Comparative prices by districts, in cents per pound except as other- 
wise noted. Delivered prices based on nearest production point. 


FINISHED MATERIALS 





pr. 26 Week Month Year 5 Yrs. 
1951 go Ago Ago Ago 
Bars, H.R., Pittsburgh.... 3.70 3.70 3.70 3.45 2.50 
Bars, H.R., Chicago ..... 3.70 3.70 3.70 3.45 2.50 
Bars, H.R., ‘del. Philadelphia 4.20 4.20 4.18 2.82 
Bars, C.F., Pittsburgh .... 4.55 4.65 4.55 4.10-15 3.10 
Shapes, Sta., Pittsburgh .. 3.65 3.65 3.65 40 2.35 
Shapes, Std., Chicago .... 3.65 3.66 3.65 3.40 2.35 
Shapes, del. Philadelphia .. 3.91 3.91 3.90 3.46 2.465 
Plates, Pittsburgh ........ 3.70 3.70 3.70 3.50 2.50 
Re ES eee - 3.70 370 3.70 3.50 2.50 
Plates, Coatesville, Pa, ... 4.15 4.16 4.15 3.60 2.50 
Plates, Sparrows Point, Md. 3.70 3.78 3.70 3.50 2.50 
Plates, Claymont, Del. .... 4.16 4.15 4.15 3.60 2.50 
Sheets, H.R., Pittsburgh... 3.60-75 3.60-%5 3.60-75 3.35 2.425 
Sheets, H.R., Chicago .... 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.35 2.425 
Sheets, C.R., Pittsburgh .. 4.35 4.35 4.35 4.10 3.275 
Sheets, C.R., Chicago .... 4.35 4.35 4.35 4.10 3.275 
Sheets, CR. Detroit .. 4.55 4.56 4.55 4.30 3.875 
Sheets, Galv., Pittsburgh. . - °4.80 4.80 4.80 4.40 4.06 
Strip, H.R., Pittsburgh. ...3.75-4.00 8.75-4.00 3.75—4.00 3.25 2.35 
Strip, H.R., Chicago ..... 3.50 3.50 3.50 38.25 2.85 
Strip, C. R., Pittsburgh ..4.65-5.35 4.65-5.85 4.65-5.35 4.16 3.05 
Strip, C.R., Chicago ...... 4.90 4.90 4.90 4.30 3.15 
a C.R., Detroit .....4.35-5.60 4.85-5.60 4.35-5.60 4.36-40 3.15 
ire, Basic, Pittsburgh. ..4.85-5.10 4.85-5.10 4.85-5.10 4.50 3.05 
ge Wire, Pittsburgh ..5.90-6.20 5.90-6.20 5.90-6.20 5.30 3.25 
in plate, box, Pittsburgh. $8.70 $8.70 $8.70 $7.50 $5.25 


Billets, forging, 7% alia e. Bey 00 $66.00 $63.00 $47.00 
Wire rods, v7 % as 4.10-30 4.10-30 3.85 2.30 
PIG IRON, baiad Ton 

Bessemer, Pitts. .........$53.00 $53.00 $53.00 $47.00 $27.00 
Basic, Valley .......0. eee 52.00 52.00 52.00 46.00 26.00 
Basic, del. Phila. ......... 56.49 56.49 56.39 49.44 27.84 


No, 2 BONY, BAUS, .c.ccc0e 52.50 52.50 52.50 46.50 26.50 
No, 2 Fury, Chicago ..... 52.50 52.50 52.50 46.50 26.50 





No. 2 Fdry, Valley ..... - 52.50 52.50 52.50 46.50 26.50 
No. 2 Fdry, Del. Phila. ... 56.99 56.99 56.89 49.94 28.34 
No. 2 Fury, rm, 48 48.88 48.88 42.38 22.88 
No, 2 Fary, *(Birm. )del. 55.33 55.58 49.08 26.94 
Malleable Valley .... z 52.50 52.50 46.50 26.50 
Malleable, Chicago ..... . 52.50 52.50 46.50 26.50 
Charcoal, Lyles, Tenn. 66.00 66.00 66.00 00 33.00 
Ferromanganese, Etna, Pa.188.00 188.00 188.00 175.00 140.00° 
e Delivered, Pittsburgh. 
SCRAP, Gross Ton (including broker's commission) 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Pitts. ...$45.00 $45.00 $45.00 $34.00 $20.00 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. E. Pa.. 43.50 43.50 43.50 27.00 18.75 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Chicago 43.50 43.50 43.50 29.50 18.75 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Valley.. 45.00 f, 5 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Cleve... 44.00 44.00 44.00 
No, 1 Heavy Melt. Buffalo. 44.00 44.00 44.00 29.75 19.25 
Rails, Rerolling, Chicago... 52.50 52.50 52.50 46.50 22.25 


No, 1 Cast, Chicago ...... 49.00° 49.00° 49.00® 42.50 20.00 
* F.o.b. shipping point. 

COKE, Net Ton 

Beehive, Furn., Connlisvl...$14.75 $14.75 $14.75 $14.25 $7.50 
Beehive, Fury., Connlsvl... 17.50 17.50 17.50 16.00 8.25 
Oven Fdry., Chicago ..... 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 13.00 
NONFERROUS METALS 

Copper, del, Conn, ....... 24.50 24.50 24.50 19.50 12.00 
Zinc, E. St. Louis ........ 17.50 17.50 17.50 11.00 8.25 
Been, Bt. TOU w.ccsccccs Se 16.80 16.80 10.80 6.35 
Tin, New York .......0- 142.00 142.00 134.00 76.75 52.00 


Aluminum, del. .......... 19.00 19.00 19.00 17.00 15.00 
Antimony, Laredo, Tex. .. 42.00 42.00 42.00 24.50 14.50 - 
Niekel, refinery, duty paid. 50.50 50.50 50.50 40.00 35.00 





Pig lron 


F.o.b. furnace prices quoted under GCPR as reported te STEEL. 
Minimum delivered prices do not include 3% federal tax. Key to 
producing companies published on second following page. 


PIG IRON, Gross Ton 


No. 2 Malle- Besse- 











Basic Foundry able mer 
Bethlehem,Pa, B2 ..:......e+e++ .. $54.00 $54.50 $55.00 $55.50 
Brooklyn,N.Y., os Ses 606 00 80 oie: Liaveuse 58.96 59.46 Tre 
Newark,del, ........ couseees -. 56.74 57.24 57.74 58.24 
Philadelphia, del. eee cveccceses eo. 56.49 56.99 57.49 57.99 
Birmingham District 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ......-seeees 48.38 48.88 eoce ° 
Birmingham R2 .........+-++. eee. 48.38 48.88 eoce . 
Birmingham SQ .....eeseesees eee. 48.38 48.88 . . 
Woodward, Ala. wis. oeccccece eeeee 48.38 48.88 seis ove 
Cincinnati,del, ....cceseccececses cove 55.33 oe ee 
Buffalo District 
BUPAIO FB. oc ccciccsccscscecs oe K 52.50 58.00 sae 
DOUCERID TEE ons ine sas crcccascenees 52.50 58.00 eve 
Tonawanda,N.Y. W12 52.50 58.00 veers 
No. Tonawanda,N.Y,. To 52.50 58. Ary 
Boston,del. ........ 62.13 62.63 ees 
Rochester,N.Y.,del. .. 55.24 55.74 ° 
Syracuse,N.Y.,del. ........ 56.22 56.72 e 
Chicago District 
Chicago I-83 ...cccccccsscccece anise N 52.50 52.50 53.00 
Gary,Ind. US ....ceeceeescecces . ooee 52.60 ese 
IndianaHarbor,Ind. I-2 i coce 52.50 book 
So.Chicago, Ill. W14 ........ sas eaare 52.00 52.50 52/50 wees 
So.Chicago, Il], Y1 .....-e.eeeees -.. 52.00 52.50 52.50 cons 
So.Chicago, Ill. US .......scccceeee 52,00 sine 52.50 53.00 
Milwaukee,del. .....ce-ececccees 53.97 54.47 54.47 54.97 


Muskegon,Mich.,del. ....ccecsees cece 58.20 58.20 Pee 
Cleveland District 






Cleveland AZ ...ccccccccccccccccce 52.00 52.50 52.50 53.00 
Cleveland R2 ......ceccceesee sésos Gavuo 52.50 52.50 ati 
Akron, del. from Cleve. ........ 54.49 54.99 54.99 55.49 
Lorain,O. N3 .......- wees, aves 52.00 eee cece 53.00 
Duluth [1-3 .......ccccece rie cab aan 52.50 
Erie,Pa. I-3 .... so. oe 52.50 52.50 53.00 
Everett,Mass. E1 .. EES 51.75 52.25 eke 
Fontana,Calif. Ki ... 58.00 58.51 ciate ove 
Geneva,Utah Gl ...ccccccccee - 52.00 52.50 sien 
Seattle, Tacoma,Wash.,del. ...... «sees 60.35 eece 
Portland,Oreg.,del, ......--.ee0- i 60.35 eos 
LosAngeles,SanFrancisco, del.” eee. 59.85 60.35 eoee oe 
GraniteCity,Ill, G4 .......ccecceee 53.90 54.40 54.90 aes 
St.Louis,del. (inc. tax) ......... 54.66 55.16 55.66 eoee 
Tranton, Uten CLE o.o.coc st cccsnecsce 52.00 52.50 5 siese ; 
LoneStar,Tex. L6 ........00- wees. 48.00 %48.50 48.50 cove 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ........ coscce 54.00 55.00 55.00 cose 


Pittsburgh District 


NevilleIsland,Pa, P6 ......--. e coce 52.50 52.50 53.00 
Pitts.,N.&S. sides, Ambridge, 

Aliquippa, GE, cocccece eeneense e000 53.74 53.74 54.24 

McKeesRocks,del. ......- se08ens bene 53.49 53.49 53.99 


Lawrenceville, Homestead, 
McKeesport,Monaca,del. ...+++ cess 54.00 54.00 54.50 





Verona,del, ...ceeeseccsecceeees 
TAD AMVIOWOGOL, 66055.00000s00%% csec 54.72 54.72 55.22 
Bessemer,Pa. US .......-eesseeees 52.00 oece 52.50 53.00 
Clairton, Rankin,So. Duquesne, Pa. U5 52.00 coos o006 orbiese: 
McKeesport,Pa. N3 ne ove 58.00 
Monessen,Pa, P7 ooce ee oan 
Sharpsville,Pa. S6 52.50 53.00 
Steelton,Pa. B2 .......... 54.50 55.08 55.50 
Swedeland,Pa. A3 - 56.00 56.50 57.00 57.50 
TaleGo,O. THB .ccccccccccscccccens 52.50 52.5@ 53.00 
Cincinnati,del. .....ceseeececeees 57.21 57.71 eens cece 
Troy,N.Y. R2 ......-ceeeee weedees 54.00 54.50 55.00 55.50 
Youngstown District 
Hubbard,O. Y1 ......cccccccccces . 52.00 52.50 52.50 coos 
Youngstown ae nile Wisibiniaineivin bine -. 52.00 52.50 52.50 eens 
Youngstown US .......scccccceces 52.00 aiormie 53.00 
Mansfield,O. ~~ torkenwn coccccs OBES 56.93 56.93 57.43 


* Low phos, southern grade. 


PIG IRON DIFFERENTIALS 
Silicon: Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.25% Si over base grade, 1.75- 
2.25%, except on low phos iron on which base is 1.75-2.00%. 
Phosphorus: Deduct 38 cents per ton for P content of 0.70% and over. 
Manganese: Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.50% manganese over 1%, 
or portion thereof 
Nickel: Under 0.50% no extra; 0.50-0.74%, incl., add $2 per ton and 
each additional 0.25%, add $1 per ton. 


BLAST FURNACE SILVERY PIG IRON, Gross Ton 

(Base 6.00-6.50% silicon; add $1.50 for each 0.5% Si) 
SRCKSONAD, GB, JD .iscseccesess @ bie bis 61019. 5H) 0 isin |b w'e:0 09'469.0'80 0 $62.50 
BUTEAIO FHA weiss cece vcccs ses ccecce Hes sees misibiae eie's errr. 63.75 


ELECTRIC FURNACE SILVERY PIG IRON, Gross Ton 

(Base 14.01-14.50% silicon; add $1 for each 0.5% Si to a $1 for 
each 0.5% Mn over 1%; 1 for each o 045% max. 

DUAGATAE UG Ns hs. LO ..5.2:0:6i010:4 61015 10-6 ow) 0:00 (0 Sine 00 01 9.0:6:010'6:0 $83.00 

Keokuk,Iowa, Openhearth & Fdry, frt. allowed K2 9 

Keokuk, OH & Fadry., 12% Ib piglets, 16% Si, frt. allowed K2 95.50 

Wenatchee, Wash., O.H. & Fadry., frt. allowed K 92.50 


CHARCOAL PIG IRON, Gross Ton 
(Low phos. semi-cold blast; differential charged for silicon over 
base grade; also for hard chilling iron Nos. 5 & 6) 





TGA, TB anos 9 60 0 0.010:010 5.066.000 -00.0'cice ccc cic ces 6c cesses $66.00 

LOW PHOSPHOROUS PIG IRON, Gross Ton 

Cleveland, intermediate, AZ ......-cccccccccccccccccces eee $57.00 

CSET, > ee denordacOgene Soto Seve 60.00 
Philadelphia delivered .......ceessecwsees Ree cuovepenawinwie 63.12 

Troy,N.Y. R2 ....2. eco cccccccccccccccccccoscces Seb seun ents 60.00 





























(Material in this department is protected by copyright and its use in any form without permission is prohibited) 
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MARKET PRICES’ 
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Mill prices quoted under GCPR as reported to STEEL, 
Code numbers following mill 


INGOTS, Carbon, foruing a 
Fontana,Calif. Kl ...$79.00 
‘unhall,Pa. U5 veces e52,00 


eae Alloy (NT) 

BZ cccccccccs 
coe *80.00 
eee 62,00 


Munhall,Pa. U5 ......54.00 


BILLETS, BLOOMS & SLABS 
Carbon, Rerolling (NT) 
Bessemer,Pa. US ....$56.00 
Clairton,Pa. US ......56.00 
oeeeee 06.00 
eee 06.00 
200 -45.00 


aol Calif. K1 








2 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 5 58: 00 
Munhall,Pa. 
80.Chicago,Ill. U5 


So.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ..56.00 


Carbon, Forging (NT) 
Bessemer,Pa. US ....$66.00 
Buffalo eee ceeeee 66.00 
Canton,O. R2 
Clairton,Pa. U5 . 
Cleveland R2 .........66. 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..73.00 
Detroit R7 
Ensley,Ala. T2 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Fontana,Calif. K1 
Gary,Ind. U5 ... 
Geneva,Utah G1 
Houston,Tex. S5 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 


«+++ -66.00 
«+2 85.00 
«+++ 66.00 
eee 66.00 





: 12.66.00 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2..66.00 


seeee. 85.00 
eee ee 66.00 
85. 


LosAngeles B3 
Munhall,Pa. U5 
Seattle B3 .. 
So.Chicago R2, U5, wi4. 66.00 
So.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ...66.00 
So.SanFrancisco B3 ...85.00 
Alloy, Forging (NT) 

Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ...$70.00 
Buffalo R2 ......+0+-.70.00 
Canton,O. R2 ...... 
Canton,O.¢29) T7 .... 
Conshohecken,Pa. A3 ..77.00 
Detroit R7 .....+0++.-73.00 
Fontana.Calif. K1 ....89.00 
Gary,lnd. US ........70.00 
Houston,Tex. S56 ..... 
lnd.Harbor,Ind. Y1 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 .... 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2. ‘70. 00 
LosAngeles B3 .......90.00 
Massillon,O. R2 ......70.00 
Midland,Pa. C18 
Munhall,Pa. U6 .... 0 
So.Chicago R2,U5, W14.70.00 








8o.Duquesne,Pa. US ...70.00 rackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..4.45 
Struthers,O. Y1 ......70.00 
Warren,O. C17 70.00 Munhall,Pa. US. cscs -4.45 
Paes ee a So.Chicago,Ill. U5 ......4.45 
ROUNDS, SEAMLESS TUBE (NT) BEARING PILES 
Canton,O. R2 ...... - $82.00 Munhall,Pa. U5 .......3.65 
} oto = a sees a m4 So. Chicago, II. U5 eee 3.65 
‘ontana,Calif. K1 ...103. PLATES.High-Str mr ~All 
pet Py oud Ahan. 2 oe _ ae 
assillon,O. R2 ......82.00 Bessemer, Ala. 72 cece 5.65 
So.Chicago, Hl. R2 - 82.00 Clairton,Pa. U5 .......5.65 
So.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ..82.00 Cleveland a ) - errr r 5.65 
SHEET BARS (NT) Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..5.90 
Fontana,Calif. K1 $89.00 Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 5.65 
, . a Fontana,Calif.(30) K1 ..6.25 
SKELP Gary,Ind. occ cece oo 6S 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ..3.45 Geneva,Utah G1 ...... 5.65 
Munhall,Pa. Ub5 ...3.35 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....5.65 
Warren,O. R2 ........ .3.35 Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ....6.15 
Youngstown R2, U5 ...3.35 Johnstown,Pa. B2 .....5.65 
- “ Munhall,Pa. U5 5.65 
»Pa. . r 
WIRE RODS Pittsburgh J5 ......... 5.65 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 4.10 
Buffalo W12 4.10 Seattle BS ..cccccccces 6.55 
Cleveland AZ .........4.10 pgp noe gl aaa 4 
So.Chicago,Ill. U5 ..... 5.65 
DOMOTO PA: AT) s0ecceee 4.10 g i 
parrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..5.65 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......4.10 wy. 5 
Westana.Calif, Ki ....4.90 Yousgsiown ¥1 |... 618 
Houston,Tex. S5 ....... 600 ki a 
PLATES, Me Ma Alloy 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 4.10 G t,D C22 4.85 
JOUNETI AN) 00.0.0. 40 aera ser : 
Coatesville, -—f LZ ....5.25 
LosAngeles BS secccce sh 00 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..5.05 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....4.35 j 
Monessen,Pa, P7 ..:...4.30 Fontana,Calif. Kl ... ays 70 
No. Tonawanda, N.Y.Bll re 10 Gary,Ind. US ....... - 4.75 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....4.75 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ....4.75 Munhall.P. 
Portsmouth,O. P12 ....4.30 jon og: ~digll yg 4 
Roebling,N.J. R5 ge Sharon,Pa. S3_......+- 5.20 
So. Chicago, Ill R2 Lf 4.10 So.Chicago,Ill. U5 .....4.75 
eee gon. SparrowsPvint,Md. B2...4.75 


SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..4.20 
Sterling, Ill.(1) N15 ... = 4 
Struthers,O. Y1 
Torrance,Calif. C11 . %< "90 
Worcester i es Ti 
PLATES, Wrou M a 
Economy,Pa. . 


eee 8.60 


00 Portland,Oreg. 








Semifinished and Finished Steel Products 


Apr, 26. 1951; cents per pound except as otherwise noted. Ch, 
points indicate producing company; key on next two pages, anges chown tm alles. 


STRUCTURALS 
Carbon Steel Stand. Shapes 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..3.60 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 .. 3. 

Bessemer,Ala. T2 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 





Clairton,Pa. U5 .. 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ..... 233. 65 
Fontana,Calif. K1 .....4. 4 


Gary,Ind. US .....ce.. 
Geneva,Utah Gl ..... :3. 65 
Houston,Tex. S5 ......4.05 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 ....3.65 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 
LosAngeles occ cece obe 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....4.10 
Munhall, Pa. 
Niles,Calif.(22) P1 
Phoenixville,Pa. P4 


oe 4.85 
000 4.95 
O4 .....4.50 
Seattle BS ......0.000ck 
So.Chicago,Il. U5, W14.3.65 
So.SanFrancisco B3 ....4.20 
Torrance,Calif. Cll ....4.25 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....3.90 
Alle —e 4 —— 
Clairton, Pa. 
Fontana, Calif. 
Munhall,Pa. U5 
So. es page 
H.S., L.A. Stand. Shapes 
Aliquippa, Pa. J5 ......5.50 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 .....5.50 
Bethlehem, Pa. (14) B2 ..5.50 
Clairton,Pa. U5 .......5.50 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Fontana,Calif. K1 
Gary,Ind. U5 ....... 
Geneva,Utah G1 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....5. 50 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ....6.00 
Johnstown,Pa. BS ncoce 5.50 
Lackawanna,N.Y.(14)B2 5.50 
LosAngeles B3 .... 05 
Us . 


i] 








Munhall,Pa, 
Seattle B3 ........ 
So.Chicago,Il]. U5 ... 
So.SanFrancisco B3 ... ‘6. 00 
Struthers,O. Y1 .......6.00 
Wide Flange 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 .....3.70 
Clairton,Pa. U5 
Fontana,Calif. K1 . 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 . 
Munhall,Pa. ceccce el 65 
So.Chicago,Ill. US ....3.65 
H.S., L.A. bas visa 
Bethlehem,Pa. woe 
Lackawanna,N. r B2 
Munhall,Pa. U5 
So.Chicago,Ill. U5 
SHEET STEEL PILING 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....4.45 











FLOOR PLATES 

Cleveland Ji ..........4.75 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..4.75 
Harrisburg,Pa. C5 ....5.95 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ...4.75 
Munhall,Pa. US ....... 4.75 
So.Chicago,II. U5-.....4.75 


PLATES, Carbon Steel 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..3.70 
Aliquippa,Pa. Ji ......3.70 
Ashland,Ky(15) A10 ..3.70 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 ......3.70 
Clairton,Pa. US .......3.70 
Claymont,Del. C22 .....4.15 
Cleveland J5, R2 ......3.70 
Coatesville,Pa, L7 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 .... 
Fontana,Calif.(30) K1 ..4. "30 
Gary,Ind. U5 .... 3.70 
GraniteCity, Ill. 
Geneva,Utah Gl ..... 
Harrisburg,Pa. C5 .... ve 95 
Houston,Tex. S5 ......4.20 
Ind. Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.3.70 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....3.70 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..3.70 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ... er 50 
Munhall,Pa, US .......3.7 
Pittsburgh J5 . 
Seattle B3 
Sharon,Pa. S3 9 
So.Chicago, Ill. US, “wid. 3.70 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..3.70 
Steubenville,O. W10 ....3.70 
Warren,O. R2 ........3.70 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....4.00 
Youngstown R2, U5, Y1.3.70 


PLATES, Carbon A. R. 
Fontana,Calif. K1 
Geneva,Utah Gl 


PLATES, Ingot Iron 

Ashland,c.1.(15) Al10 ...3.95 
Ashland,lIcl.(15) A10 ie 45 
Cleveland,c.1. 
Warren,O. c.l. R2 .....4.30 


BARS, Hot-Rolled: Carbon 

AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..3.70 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......3.70 
Alton,II(1) Ll .......3.95 








oo 5.45 
o cece 04.85 





Atlanta,Ga. All ......4.25 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 .....3.70 
Buffalo R2_ ....cccceecd 40 
Canton,O. R2 .......+.3.70 
Clairton,Pa. U5 .......3.7 

Cleveland R2 ... 23.70 





Detroit 7 

Emeryville,Calif. J7 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......3.70 
Fontana,Calif. 
Gary,Ind. US 
Houston,Tex. S5 .... 20 
{nd.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1. 3. 70 


see eeseeoes 


Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....3.70 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....4.30 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..3.70 
LosAngeles B3 rrr 

Milton,Pa. B6 ........4.20 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...4.15 
Niles,Calif. Pl ........5.05 


N.Tonawanda,N.Y. B11.3.70 


Pittsburg,Calif. Cll ...4. pd 
Pittsburgh J5 ......-- 3.70 
Portland,Oreg. O4 . pe 





Seattle B3, N14 ....... 45 
So.Chicago R2, U5, W14. 3 70 
So.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ...3.70 
So.SanFran.,Cal. B3 .. 114.45 
Struthers,O. Y1 .......3.70 
Torrance,Calif. C11 ...4.40 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....3.85 
Youngstown R2, U5 ...3.70 


BAR SIZE ANGLES; S. me 





Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......3 

Atlanta All ...... : re 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 3.70 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 3.70 


Niles,Calif. Pl ........5. 
Portland,Oreg. O4 
SanFrancisco S7 
BAR SIZE ANGLES; H.R. ciBoN 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 


BARS, Hot-Rolled -— 


Bethlehem,Pa. B2 .....4. 30 
Buffalo R2 ....ccccece od 30 
Canton,O. R2 ....eeee. 4.30 
Canton,O.(29) T7 .....3.95 
Clairton,Pa. U5 .......4.30 
Detroit RZ ....ccccece ch 45 
Ecorse, Mich. G5 eovcee 4. 

Fontana,Calif. K1 .....5.35 
Gary,Ind. U5 ....... - 4.30 
Houston,Tex. S5 ......4.70 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.4.30 





Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....4.30 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....4. 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 
LosAngeles B3 ........ 5.35 
Massillon,O. R2 ........ 4.30 


Midland,Pa. C18 ...... 4.30 


So.Chicago R2, U5, W14.4.30 
U5 


So. Duquesne, Pa. oe - = 
Struthers,O. Y1 
Warren,O. C17 


Youngstown U5 





BAR SHAPES, Hot-' eee Loge 
Clairton,Pa. US .. 
Gary,Ind. U5 ... 
Youngstown U5 .. 
BARS & SMALL SHAPES, i. R., 
High-Strength Low-Alloy 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......5.55 
Bessemer,Ala, T2 .....5.55 
Bethlehem,Pa. 
Clairton,Pa. U5 
Cleveland R2 ......... 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Fontana,Calif. K1 
Gary,Ind. US ....... 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 








e 215.55 
IndianaHarbor, Ind. Yi:. 6.05 


Johnstown,Pa. 0000 DDS 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ...5.55 
LosAngeles B3 ........6.25 
Pittsburgh J5 .... 
Seattle BS ...cccccccee ‘6. 30 


So.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ...5.55 
So.SanFrancisco B3 .. al 30 
Struthers,O. Y1 ......6.05 
Youngstown U5 ....... 5.55 


BARS, Cold-! ngage oA Cubes 
See eartalat 4.55 


Buffalo BS cccccccccce che 
Camden,N.J. P18 
Carnegie,Pa. C12 
Chicago W18 .. 
Cleveland A7, C20 
Detroit P17 
Donora,Pa. A7 
Elyria,O. W8 . 
FranklinPark,Ml. 
Gary,Ind. R2 .... 
GreenBay,Wis. F7 
Hammond,Ind. L2, M128.4.55 
Hartford,Conn. R2 ... o- 
Harvey,IMl. B5 .......-.- 
LosAngeles R2 ........6. 
Mansfield,Mass. B5 
Massillon,O. R2, R8 ....4.55 
Monaca,Pa. 817 ...... 4.55 
Newark,N.J. W18 .....5.00 
Plymouth,Mich. P65 ....4.80 
Pittsburgh J5 .........4.55 
Putnam,Conn. W138 ....5.10 





seeee ef 55 
eee 4.55 
cocccccce ee 40 


coceee e455 
55 


Readville,Mass. C14 ...5.20 
St.Louis,Mo. M5 ......4.95 
So.Chicago,II]. W14 ....4.55 
SpringCity,Pa.(5) K3 .. 5 = 
Struthers,O. Y1 ....... 

Waukegan,Ill. A7 ..... i's 
Youngstown F3, Y1 4.55 


BARS, Cold- “ge > Alloy 


Ambridge,Pa. «++ 5.40 
BeaverFalls,Pa. M12 ...5.40 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ..... 5.40 
Buffalo BS .. occce 40 
Camden,N.J. P13 eccce 5.80 
Canton,O. R2 .....++.. 5.40 
Canton,O.(29) T7 .....4.90 


Carnegie,Pa. 
Chicago W18 
Cleveland AZ ....++- 
Cleveland C20 .... 


C12 .....5. 





Detroit P17 ...... - + 5.55 
Donora,Pa. AZ ....++-.5.45 
Elyria,O. W8 ....cecee. 5.40 
Gary,Ind. R2 .....ee.- 5.40 
Hammond,Ind. L2, M18.5.40 
Hartford,Conn. R2 ....5.85 
Harvey,Ill. BS ........5. 4 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..5.40 
Mansfield,Mass. BS ....5.85 
Massillon,O. R2, R8 ...5.40 
Midland,Pa. C18 ...... 5.40 
Monaca,Pa. S17 ......- 5.40 
Newark,N.J. W18 ..... eH 
Plymouth,Mich. P5 .... 


So.Chicago,Ill. R2, W124. 5. 40 
Struthers,O. Y1 ....... 


Warren,O. C17 ..ecoce "3.40 
Waukegan,Ill. A7 ..... 5.45 
Worcester,Mass. A7 ...5.75 


Youngstown F3, Y1 ...5.40 
RAIL STEEL BARS 

ChicagoHts. (3,4)I-2, C2.4.75 
Franklin,Pa.(3, 4) F5 ..4.75 
FortWorth, Tex. (26) T4..4.85 
Huntngtn,W.Va.(3) W7 .5.50 


Marion,O.(3) Pil ..... 4.75 
Moline,Il1.(3) R2 ......3.80 
Tonawanda(3,4) B12 ..4.75 


- -5.00 
- 5.10 


Williamsport(3) S819 
Williamsport (4) — 
BARS, Wrought Iro 

Dover,N.J. SStaybolt) U1 15.00 
Dover,(Eng.Bolt) U1 ..13.50 
Dover(Wret.Iron) U1 .12.25 
Economy,Pa.(S.R.) B14.9.60 
Economy,Pa.(D.R.)B14 11.90 
Economy(Staybolt)B14 12.20 
McK.Rks.(Staybolt) L5.14.50 
McK.Rks.(S.R.) L5 ...9.60 
McK.Rks.(D.R.) L5 ...13.00 
BARS, Reinforcin (Fabricators) 
AlabamaCity.Ala. R . 3.70 





Atlanta All 25 
Buffalo R2 .. 70 
Cleveland R2 -70 
Emeryville,Calif. J7 ...4.45 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......3.70 
Fontana,Calif. Kl ..... 4.40 
Gary,Ind. U5 ...... -+-3.70 
Houston,Tex. S85 - 4.10 


Ind.Harbor, Ind. 1-2, Yi. 3. L 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 . e 
KansasCity,Mo. 85 .. 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2. 
LosAngeles B3 
Milton,Pa. B6 
Minnequa,Colo. 
Niles,Calif. Pl ........- 
Pittsburg,Calif. Cll ....4. ‘40 
Pittsburgh J5 ccccccedete 
Portland,Oreg. O04 ....4.65 
SandSprings,Okla. S85 ..4.60 
Seattle B3, N14 .......4.46 
So.Chicago,IIl. R2 
So.Duquesne,Pa, U5 
So.San Francisco B3 ...4. 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 . 
Struthers,O. Y1 .. 
Torrance,Calif. O11 
Youngstown R2, US et 70 
BARS, Reinforcing 
(Fabricated; to Consumers) 
Huntington,W.Va. W7 ..5.50 
Johnstown, %-1” B2 ..4.75 
LosAngeles B3 eccce the 
Marion,O. Pll ........ 5. 
Seattle B3, N14 . 
So.SanFrancisco B3 
SparrowsPt. %-1” 
Williamsport,Pa. 819 ...5. 
SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Steel 

(18 gage and heavier) 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..3. 
Asland,Ky.(8) A10 ....3. 
Butler,Pa. A10 
Cleveland J5, R2 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 
Detroit Ml 4. 
Heorse,Mich.(8) G5 ....3. 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 3. 
Fontana,Calif. K1 
Gary,Ind. U5 
Geneva,Utah G1 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1. 3. 60 
Irvin,Pa. U5 ......+. + -3.60 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..3.40 
Munhall,Pa. U5 .......3.60 
Niles,O. N12 ........-.5.25 
Pittsburg,Calif. Cll ....4.30 
Pittsburgh J5 3.60 
Sharon,Pa. S3 «++ -4.00 





+13.70 
Lepr 






So.Chicago, Ill. wit - 3.60 
SparrowsPoint,Md: B2 ..3.60 
Steubenville,O. W10 ....3.60 
Torrance,Calif. O11 ...4.30 
Warren,O. R2 ......++. 3.60 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....3.60 
WestLeechburg,Pa. A4..3.75 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ...3.60 
SHEETS, H.R. (19 gage) 

AlabamaCity,Ala, R2 4.75 
Dover,O. R1 .....-++++- 65 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....5.40 
Mansfield,O. E6 ... 5.65 
Niles,O. N12 ... 5.15 


Torrance,Calif. ci Bede 
SHEETS, H.R. (14-ga., heavier) 
High-Strength Low-Alloy 


Cleveland J5, R2 ...... 5.40 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..5.65 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ...... 5.95 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 





Fontana,Calif. K1 
Gary,Ind. U5 .........5. 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 


IndianaHarbor, Ind. Yi. 75.90 


Irvin,Pa. US ....--ese- 5.40 
Lackawanna(35) B2 ..5.40 
Pittsburgh J5 ......... 5.40 
Sharon,Pa. S3_ ......+- 5.40 
So.Chicago,Ill. US ..... 5.40 
SparrowsPoint(36) B2 ..5.40 
Warren,O. R2 .......-- 5.40 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....5.75 
Yongstown U5 .......+- 5.40 
Youngstown Y1 ....... 5.90 
SHEETS, Cold-Rolled 


High-Strength weep 

Cleveland J5, R2 ......6.55 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 
Fontana,Calif. K1 





IndianaHarbor, Ind. I-2, 16.55 


Irvin,Pa. US .....seee0- 6.55 
Lackawanna(37) B2 ...6.55 
Pittsburgh J5 ....... . 6.55 
SparrowsPoint(38) B2 ..6.55 
Warren,O. «++ 6.55 
Weirton, W.Va. we «++ 6.90 
Youngstown Y1 ....... 7.05 
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MARKET PRICES 








SHEETS, Cold-Rolled Steel 
— 
Butler,Pa. AlO .......4.35 
i 4.35 
f. ee 
° UB. ae 
GraniteCity,10. 2 5. 
Ind. Harbor, Ind. we Y1.4.35 
PR. TB cccccccce 4. 
Lackawanna, NCY. BS "514135 


Middle . AlO ....4.35 
Pittsburg, Calif. G1A co - of 
Pittsburgh Jb 


SparrowsPoint, Ma. ‘2° ° ee 33 
Steubenville,O. W10 ....4.35 
cccccccch oe 
WE ....4.35 
Youngstown Y1 .......4.35 


SHEETS, Galv'd No. 10 Steel 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..4.80 
Ashiand,Ky.(8) — cooct 





GraniteCity, Ill, G4 .....5. 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 woe 80 
Ervin Pa, UG. o.cseccce 
Sobeane, ‘Ind. (13) ci6 215.20 
Martins¥Ferry,O. roel ° ey 80 
Niles,O. N12 ....-. - 6. 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ... -+5.55 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 . .4.80 
Steubenville,O. W10 ....4.80 
Torrance,Calif. C11 ....5.55 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....4.80 


SHEETS, Galvanized No. 10, 
las 9 Low-Alloy 

Irvin,Pa. 7.2 

SoarteusPeien(ae) B2 ..6. 73 


SHEETS, Galvannealed Steel 

TROND. TER co cscecscn 5.35 
Irvin,Pa. U5 - 5.35 
Kokomo, Ind. (13) cié + 5.75 
‘Niles,O. N12 6.55 


SHEETS, ZINCGRIP Steel No. 10 
Butler,Pa. A10 ........5.05 
Middletown,O. A10 ..... 5.05 
SHEETS, Electro Galvanized 


Cleveland R2 (28) ..... 5.65 
Niles,O. R2 (28) ..... 5.65 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....5.50 


SHEETS, Zinc Alloy 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 .. 
SHEETS, Drum Body 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ....4.30 
Torrance,Galif. Cll ....4.30 
SHEETS, Well Casing 
Fontana,Calif, K1 
Torrance,Calif. Cil 
BLUED Stock, 29 Ga. 


Yorkville,O. W10 ...... 80 
Follansbee,W.Va.(23)F4 6.85 


Peewee neeee 


-5.70 


eceee 5.10 
«+--5.10 


— 


erent 


SHEETS, SILICON (22 Ga. Base) 
Coils (Cut Lengths ¥2¢ lower) 
Transformer 

Beec! 


ift,Pa, " eae 


Brackenridge,Pa. 
Vandergrift,Pa, 
Warren,O. 


US 


H.R. or C.R. COILS AND 

CUT —— SILICON (22 Ga.) 
Butler,Pa. A10 (C.R.) 
Vandergrift,Pa. U5 











Niles,O. N12 (cut > coe 


‘ade 
hBottom W10 (cut eaneeed 
A4 


MANUFACTURING TERNES 
(Special Coated) 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 .....$7.60 
Gary,Ind, U5 h 
Ervin, Pa. US ..ccccsces 
SparrowsPoint,Md, B2. 7. 80 
Yorkville,O. W1i0 coceteO 


SHEETS, LT. Coated Ternes, 6 Ib 
Yorkville,O. W10 .....$8.40 
SHEETS, Mfg. Ternes, 8 Ib 
(Commercial Quality) 
Gary,Ind. U5 .........$9.50 
Yorkville, oO. wio 0000 09.50 
SHEETS, LONG Terne Steel 
(Commercial Quality) 
BeechBottom,W.Va.W10 5.20 
Gary,Ind, US ..........5. 
Mansfield,O. E6 .......6.05 
Middletown,O, A10 .....5.20 
OE, WAR ....0000ce ce 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 .....5.20 


SHEETS, Long Terne, Ingot Iron 
Middletown,O. Al0 .....5.60 


SHEETS, Enameling Iron 
Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 ...4.65 





0 Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2, 
U5 


TIN PLATE, American 1.25 1.50 
Coke ‘Base Boxd Ib Ib 
Aliquippa J5 ....$8.45 $8.70 
Fairfield.Ala. T2. 8.55 8.80 

Geary UB ...... 45 8 
Ind.Har, I-2, Y1. 8.45 
Irvin,Pa. U5 .... 8.45 
Pitts.,Cal. C11 .. 9.20 
Sp.Pt.M - coe BD 
ay oe rer 
Weirton W6 . 8.4 
Yorkville,O, wio. 845 


BLACK PLATE 
(Base Box) 
Aliquippa J5 ........--$6.25 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 .....6.35 
Gary,Ind. US ...ce.e.. 
GraniteCity,IlL G4 





ooee 6.45 
Y1.6.25 
Irvin, Pa. ecccccces 
Niles,O. R2 ......+0..-6. 
Pittsburg, Calif. Gil ....%.00 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..6.35 
Warren,O. R2 
Weirton, W.Va. we ee 
Yorkville,O. W10 


HOLLOWARE ENAMELING 
Black Plate (29 gage) 


Garp ind: ay 77772277 ES wonansbee,W.Va. Fe ..5.85 
GraniteCity,I, G4 ....5.35 Gary,Ind. US .........5.85 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I- 2 iii %4.65 GraniteCity,IIL G4 ....6.05 
Irvin,Pa. U5 ..... 4.65 Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ....5.30 
Middietown,O. Ai0. 4.65 Irvin,Pa, US ...........5.85 
Youngstown Y1 ........4.65 Yorkville,O. W10 .....6.15 
SHEETS, fulvert Cu Cu STRIP, Hot-Rolled Alloy 
Alloy Fe Bridgprt,Conn.(10) S15 . 45 
5.85 


Pe olen B20 202 BBD ses 
Canton.O. R2 ...5.65 
Fairfield, Ala, 


Pittsburg, Cai. C11 6.35... 
SparrowsPt. B2.. 5.60 
Torrance,Cal. Cli 6.35 ... 


SHEETS, Culvert, No. 16 

Pure Iron 
Ashland,Ky. Al0 .....5.85 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 .. -5.85 
SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Ingot Iron 

18 Gage and Heavier 
Ashland(8) Al0 ......3.85 
Cleveland R2 .........4.20 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 ....3.85 
Warren,O. R2 
SHEETS, Cold-Rolled tant fron 
Gleveland R2 ..........4.95 
Middletown,O. Al0 ... a4 
Warren,O. R2 .......0.- 
SHEETS, + “yon ingot ne 

No. 10 f 
Pathe a Al0 ...5.05 
Canton,O. 5 
SHEETS, ZINCGRIP — — 
Butler,Pa. Al0 ....... 









a 


FING e Middletown,O. Alo eee 3. 30 
— os SHEETS, ALUMINIZED 
Gary,ind. US .......... 9.50 Butler,Pa. AlO ......... 8.15 
TIN PLATE, Electrolytic (Base Box) 0.25 Ib 0.50lb 0.75 Ib 
Aliquippa,Pa, J5 .....cecececeees = $7.40 $7.80 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 .......0eeee0e 7.25 ‘ 7.90 
Gary,Ind, U5 .ccccccccccccccccce 7.15 7.40 7.80 
GraniteCity,IIl G4 ...cc..eeeeee 7.35 7.60 8.00 
Ind.Harbor,ind, I-2, ede bboeckes 7.15 -40 7.80 

Irvin,Pa, U5 7.15 7.40 7.80 
les,O. R2 7.15 7.40 7.80 
Pittsburg,Calif.. “C1 7.90 8.15 8.55 
SparrowsPoint,Md, B2 4.25 7.50 7.90 
Weirton, W. we. 7.15 7.40 7.80 
Yerkville,O. 7.15 7.40 7.8 
SHEETS, SILICON, H.R. or C.R.(22 Ga.) Arma- Elec- Dyna- 
CoiLs (cut Lengths Yc lower) — ture tric Motor mo 
BeechBottom W10 — lengths) ooo CS BO D9 
Seashenridee, Pa. cee «+. 7.75 9.00 9.80 
GraniteCity, Il. ~ Gut lengths) see --- 7.95 9.20 eo 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 ......... 9) 25 (34) aon 
Mansfield,O. E6 co lengths). “ 9.80 











Carnegie,Pa. S18 .. 
Fontana,Calif. K1 











STRIP, Hot-Rolled Carbon 


Ala. “gg Ty R2 ...3.50 
Alton, D1. (1) eee PO 





Ashland, Ky. (3) ya10' 2222350 
Atlanta wlsmaeie 4.05 
Soe ate, ciel 50 


Bridgeprt, Conn, (10) eet 4.00 
Buffalo(27) R2.. -3.50 
Butler,Pa. AlO ..... 
Carnegie,Pa. Sis . 
Conshohocken,Pa, A3 ..3. 90 
Detroit M1 .......ceee+4-4 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 .......3.80 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 .......3.50 
Fontana,Calif, Kl .....4. = 
Gary.Ind. U5 . 


Houston, Tex. e ri 
Ind. Harbor, Ind. I- 3, Y1. 3 50 
Johnstown,Pa.(25) B2 ..3.50 
KansasCity,Mo.(9) 85 ..4. 4 
Lackawanna,N. Y.(32)B2 3.5! 
LosAngeles B3 ........4. 
Milton,Pa. B6 ..........4.00 
Minnequa,Colo, C10 ....4.55 
NewBritain(10) S15 ....4.00 
NoTonawanda,N.Y. B11.3.50 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ....4. 





$3 





Sharon,Pa, S3 ..... 
So.Chicago,Ill. W14 . 
So.SanFracisco B3 .. 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2. ‘3. 50 
Torrance,Calif. Cll ....4.25 
Warren,O, R2 .........3.50 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 .....3.60 
WestLeechburg,Pa. a. -3.75 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ....3.50 


STRIP, Cold-Rolled Alloy Steel 


0 Butler,Pa 


NewBritn,Conn.¢102S15 10.7 
Pawtucket,R.L(11) N8.1075 
Pawtucket,R.L (12) N8.11.05 
Sharon,Pa. S3 60 
Worcester,Mass. Az + + 20,30 
Youngstown C8 .......10,60 


STRIP, Cold-Rolled Carbon 

——— sas + 5.50 
Berea,O. -6.60 
Bridgprt, conn. {i658 ‘815. a 





Cleveland A7, J5 
Dearborn,Mich. D3 


Detroit D2 .. - 5.60 
Detroit M1 occ ce oth hh 
Dover,O. 40) Ge: cocecs Oe 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ......4.85 
Follansbee,W.Va. F4 .. <a 


Fontana,Calif. K1 30 
FranklinPark, Ill. (40) TS ~; 90 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, J-2 ....4.90 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..4.65 
LosAngeles Cl .........6.40 
Mattapan,Mass, T' 

Middletown,O. A10 . 


5 NewBritain(10) SI5 ... 5.35 


NewCastle,Pa. B4 ......5.35 
NewCastlet40) ES .....5.25 
NewHaven,Conn, D2 ,..5.85 
NewHaven,Conn, A7 ...5.15 
Pawtucket,R.I. R38 .....6.00 
Pawtucket,R.I. (21) NB. 5,85 
Riverdale, Ill.(40) Al .. yo . 
Rome,N.Y, ecccce 
Sharon,Pa, S3 ... 3 35 
SparrowsPoint,Md, B2 ..4.65 
Trenton,N.J. RS .......6.00 
Wallingford,Conn. w2 e ae 85 
Warren,O.(40) T5 ...... 5.25 
Warren,O. R2 ..... coe cs 

Weirton,W.Va. W6 
Youngstown C8 (40) ....5. 











Key to Producers 


Acme Steel Co. 

Alan Wood Steel Co. 

A4 Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
AT American Steel & Wire 
A8 Anchor Drawn Steel Co. 
AQ Angell Nail & Chaplet 
A10 Armco Steel Corp. 

All Atlantic Steel Co. 


Al 
A3 


Babcock & Wilcox Tube 

Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Beth. Pac. Coast Steel 

Blair Strip Steel Co. 

B5 Bliss & Laughlin Inc. 

a4 Boiardi Steel Corp. 
Braeburn Alloy Steel 

Bil Buffalo Bolt Co. 

B12 Buffalo Steel Co. 

B14 A. M, Byers Co. 


Bl 
B2 
B3 


C1 
Cc2 


C4 


Calstrip Steel Corp. 

Calumet Steel Div., 

Borg-Warner Corp. 

Carpenter Steel Co. 

CS Central Iron & Steel Div. 
Barium Steel Corp. 

C7 Cleve. Cold Rolling Mills 

C8 Cold Metal Products Co. 

C8 Colonial Steel Co. 





|A13 American Cladmetals Co. 


C11 Columbia Steel Co. 

C12 Columbia Steel & Shaft. 
C13 Columbia Tool Steel Co. 
C14 Compressed Steel Shaft. 
C16 Continental Steel Corp. 
C17 Copperweld Steel Co. 
C18 Crucible Steel Co. 

C19 Cumberland Steel Co. 
C20 Cuyahoga Steel & Wire 
C22 Claymont Steel Corp. 


Detroit Steel Corp. 
Detroit Tube & Steel 
Disston & Sons, Henry 
6 Driver Harris Co. 
Dickson Weatherproof 
Nail 


D2 
3 


Eastern Gas&Fuel Assoc. 
Eastern Stainless Steel 
E4 Electro Metallurgical Co. 
E5 Elliott Bros. Steel Co. 
Empire Steel Corp. 


Firth Sterling Steel 

Fitzsimons Steel Co. 

Follansbee Steel Corp. 

‘5 Franklin Steel Div., 
rg-Warner a 

Fretz-Moon Tube 

Ft. Howard Steel & . Wire 


Gary,Ind, U5 .........5 
Houston, Tex. S5 ......5.90 Bridgeprt,Conn.(10)S15 Ley be Youngstown Y1 .......4.65 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ... re Carnegie,Pa. S18 ..... 
.85 Midland,Pa. C18 -5.85 Cleveland A7 ......... 10.00 STRIP, a Galvanized 
. NewBritn Conn. (10) "$15 5. “5 a oo 10.50 Dover,O. G6 ....... 0 oe 0.00 
Sharon,Pa. S8 ......... Fontana,Calif. K1 ....11.65 Warren,O. oS. occ ccccee 5.25 
Youngstown U5 ....... 15. 5 Harrison,N.J. C18 .....10.60 Weirton,W.Va. W6 ..... 4.65 
Midland,Pa. C18 ...... 10.60 Youngstown C8 ........ 5.25 
STRIP, Hot-Rolled 
High-Strength Low-Alloy STRIP, Cold-Finished, 0.26- 0.41- 0.61- O.81- 1.06. 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 .....5.30 Spring Steel (Annealed) 0.40C 0.66C 0.80C 1.05C 1.35¢ 
Conshohocken,Pa, A3 ..5.55 BOTORO. CT  ncccieveses eee 6.80 7.40 9.35 11.65 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 5.95 Bridgeport, Conn. (10) S15 5.35 6.80 7.40 9.35 11.65 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 Bristol,Conn, W1 ...... one oes 7.70 9.65 cane 
Fontana,Calif, K1 Carnegie,Pa. S18 ...... --. 6.80 7.40 9.35 11.65 
Gary,Ind. U5 Cleveland AZ. ...2.2.00 4.65 6.45 7.40 9.35 11.65 
Ind,Harb.,Ind, I-2 . 5.30 Dearborn,Mich. D3 ..... 5.60 7.05 7.65 8 coce 
IndianaHarbor, Ind. Yi... 5 so Detroit D2 ...... eeee- 5.60 6.65 7.25 re oma 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..4.95 Dover,O0. GE .cocccoree 5.50 6.80 7.40 9.35 11.65 
LosAngeles(25) B3 ....6.05 FranklinPark,Ill. T6 ... 5.00 6.60 7.55 9.50 11.80 
eee RR “8.30 Harrison,N.J. C18 ..... ee --- 7.70 9.65 11.95 
Sharon,Pa. S3 ........ Mattapan,Mass. T6 . 50 6.75 7.70 9.65 11.95 
So.SanFrancisco(25) B3. 6. 4 NewBritn.,Conn. (10) $15 5.35 6.80 7.40 9.35 11.6 
SparrowsPeint,Md. B2 ..4.95 NewCastle, Pa, B4 .... 5.35 6.80 7.40 9.35 Ae 
Warren,O. R2 ......... 5.30 NewCastle,Pa. ES ..... 5.50 6.80 7.40 9.35 11.65 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....5.75 NewHaven,Conn, D2 .. 5.85 6.75 7.35 eae oone 
Youngstown Y1 .......5.80 NewYork WS ...... me eee cy ee 
Youngstown U5 ........5.30 Pawtucket,R.I. N8: 
ee oe <a en 4 He ua 
F orcester,Base ...... 5. oil i 9.6 f 
ge ee Sharon,Pa, S3 ......... 5.35 6.80 7.40 9.35 11.65 
a Trenton,N.J. R5 ...... -- 7.10 7.70 9.65 11.95 
Cleveland JS ....-..--. 6.70 wWallingford,Conn. W2.. 5.85 6.75 7.35 9.30 11.60 
Cleveland AZ ........-.6.55 wWeirton,W.Va. W6 .... 5.35 6.80 7.40 9.35 11.65 
Dover,O. G6 ..... ++++-7.30 Worcester,Mass. AT .... 4.95 6.75 7.70 9.65 11.95 
Fontana,Calif. os sees > Worcester,Mass, T6.... 5.50 6.75 7.70 9.65 11.95 
ane ie B2. ~— 22 Youngstown C8 ....... ... 680 740 9.35 11.65 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..6.40 Spring Steel (Tempered) 
Sarre, TE ..s002s00 6.55 Trenton, eoccce 10.30 12.50 15.35 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 .... 2. ~ Harrison,N.J. C18 .... ... 10.30 12.50 15.35 
Youngstown Y1 ....... NewYork, W3 ........ + 10.30 12.50 15.35 
C10 Colorado Fuel & Iron Gi Geneva Steei Co. 


G2 Globe Iron Co. 

Globe Steel Tubes Co. 
Granite City Steel Co. 
Great Lakes Steel Corp. 
Greer Steel Co. 


Hanna Furnace Corp. 
Heppenstall Co. 


Igoe Bros. Inc. 
Inland Steel Co. 
Interlake Iron Corp. 
Ingersoll Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 


Jackson Iron & Steel Co. 
Jessop Steel Co. 
Johnson Steel & Wire Co, 
Jones& Laughlin Steel 
Joslyn Mfg. & Supply 
Judson Steel Corp. 
Jersey Shore Steel Co. 


Kaiser Steel Corp. 
Keokuk Electro-Metals 
Keystone Drawn Steel 
Keystone Steel & Wire 
Laclede Steel Co. 
LaSalle Steel Co. 
Latrobe Electric Steel 
Lockhart Iron & Steel 
Lone Star Steel Co. 
Lukens Steel Co. 








N12 N 
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STEEL 

















a, 


315 10.75 
a | 








MARKET PRICES 











STRIP, Hot-Rolled Ingot Iron 
Ashland,Ky. (8) AlO ...3.75 


WIRE, Manufacturers Bright, 
low Carbon 








Massillon,O. R8 
Monessen,Pa. P16 
Monessen,Pa. P7 
NewHaven,Conn. D2 


Bartonville(1) K4.10.25 
Cleveland A7 ....10.25 
Crawfrdsvie M8..10.30 
Fostoria,O. Sl ...10.40 
Johnstown B2 ...10.25 
Kokomo C16 ....10.25 
Minnequa C10....10.40 
Palmer,Mass.W12 10.25 
Pitts.Cal. C11 ..10.60 
Prtsmth.(18) P12 10.55 
SparrowsPt. B2 ..10.35 
Waukegan A7 ...10.25 


ROPE WIRE (A) 
Bartonville, 1M. K4 8.55 
Buffalo W12 .... 8.55 
Cleveland A7 .... 8.55 
Donora,Pa. A7 .. 8.55 
Fostoria,O. S1 ... 8.85 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 8.55 
Monessen,Pa. P16 8.55 
Monessen,Pa. P7 . 8.80 
NewHaven A7 .. 8.85 
Palmer,Mass. W12 8.85 
Portsmouth,O, P12 8.55 
Roebling,N.J. R5. 8.85 
SparrowsPt. B2 .. 8.65 
Struthers,O. Y1 .. 8.55 
Trenton,N.J. A7.. 8.85 
Waukegan,Ill. AZ. 8.55 
Worcester J4, T6. 8.85 


11.95 
12.15 
12.00 
13.00 
12.15 
11.95 
12.40 
12.15 
12.50 
12.30 
12.25 
12.15 


(B) 
8.80 


Trenton,N.J. R5 
Worcester A7 

Worcester T6 ..... 
Worcester W12 ....... 6. 


eeeceee B15 


Bartonville, Il. (1) K4. 

Buffalo W12 ..........8.90 
Chicago W13 
Cleveland A7 ... 


Fostoria,O. S1 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 


Palmer,Mass. W12 
Portsmouth,O. P12 


Waukegan,IIl AZ 


WIRE, Galv'd ACSR For Cores 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 .....8. 
Monessen,Pa. P16 ...... 


Johnstown,Pa. B2 


WIRE, Tire Bead 





(A) Plow and Mild Plow. 
(B) Improved Plow. 


Monessen,Pa. P16 











oeeee 5.85 


woe ee e610 
---6.50 
Pawtucket,R.1.(12) N8..6.85 


e eee eee 6.15 
+++ 6.50 


WIRE, Fine & Weaving(8” ber 


occcccc ce 08.90 
00 cece 08.90 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8..8.95 
0000000 08.90 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ......8.90 
000 008.90 
Monessen,Pa. P16 ......8.90 
o 0009.20 
«+e 8.90 
Roebling,N.J. R5 ......9.20 
occ e090 
Worcester,Mass. A7, T6.9.20 


50 FENCE POSTS 


SparrowsPoint,Md. B2. 8. 60 
000 08.50 


Bartonville, Tll.(1) K4 ..10.90 
eee 11.40 
Roebling,N.J. R5 .....11.55 


WIRE, MB Spring, High Carbon 
Aliquippa,Pa, J5 










Warren,O. R2 ........4.10 AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ...4.85 Alton,ill.(1) Ll .......6.2 
STRIP, Cold-Rolied Ingot Iron Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......4.85 Bartonville,Ill.(1) K4 ..6.25 
Warren,O. R2 .......6.5. —e All ..........5.10 Buffalo occccccce cOeae 
Alton,Il.(1) Lil .......4.85 Cleveland AZ .....++++-6.25 
TIGHT COOPERAGE HOOP Bartonville,Ill.(1) K4 ..4.85 Donora,Pa. AT ........6.25 
Atlanta All ..........4.05 Buffalo W12 ..........4.85 Duluth A7 ..... 6.25 
Riverdale,lll. Al 3. Chicago W13 ..........5.10 Fostoria,O. Sl .......-6.25 
Sharon,Pa. S3 . Cleveland A7, C20 ....4.85 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....6.25 
Youngstown US Crawfordsville, Ind. M8..5.10 LosAngeles B3 ........7.20 
onora,Pa, AZ ........4.85 Milbury,Mass.(12) N6 .8.05 
ere Duluth,Pa. A7 ........4.85 Monessen,Pa. P7, P16. .6.25 
{6 to 8 gage n'ld Galv. Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......4.85 Palmer,Mass, W12 ....6.55 
AlabamaCity R2. 5.70 5.95 Fostoria,O.(24) S1 ....5.35 Pittsburg,Calif. Cll ....7.20 
Aliquippa J5 .... 5.70 6.15 Houston secseceeee-5-25 Roebling,N.J. RS ......6.55 
Atlanta All .... 5.95 6.40 Johnstown,Pa. B2 .....4.85 Portsmouth,O. P12 ....6.25 
Bartonville(19)K4 5.70 6.15 Joliet,Ill. AZ ..........4.85 So.Chicago,lll R2 ......6.25 
Buffalo W12 .... 4.85 ... KansasCity,Mo. S5 So.SanFrancisco C10 ...6.85 
Cleveland A7 .... 5.70 6.15 Kokomo,Ind. C16 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..6.35 
Crawfordsville M8 5.95 6.40 LosAngeles B3 ... Struthers,O. Yl . 6.25 
Donora A7 ...... 5.70 6.15 Minnequa,Colo. C10" oe Trenton,N.J. A7 .. 6.55 
Duluth A7 ...... 5.70 6.15 Monessen,Pa. P7 ......5.10 Waukegan,Ill. A7 ......6.25 
Fairfield T2 . 70 6.15 Newark, 6-8ga. I-i....5.50 Worcester A7, T6, Wi2. .6.55 
—. Ss 8. band = -. Soneneonte B11 ...4.85 Worcester,Mass. J4 ....6.75 
ohnstown eee i Imer,Mass. W12 ....5.15 ‘ 
Joliet,Il. AT .... 5.70 6.15 Pittsburg,Calif. C11 :...5.89 WIRE, Upholstery Spring 
KansasCy,Mo. S5 6.30 6.75 Portsmouth,O. P12 ....5.25 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ...... 5.90 
Kokomo C16 .... 5.80 6.05 Rankin, Pa, A7 ........4.85 Alton,il.(1) Li ....... 5.90 
LosAngeles B3 .. 6.65 ... So.Chicago,Ill. R2 .....4.85 Buffalo W12 .......... 5.90 
Minnequa C10 .. 5.95 6.45 So.SanFrancisco C10 ...5.80 Cleveland, AZ ........ 5.90 
Monessen P7 .... 5.95 6.40 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..4.95 Donora,Pa. A7 ........5.90 
Palmer Wi2 .... 5.15 ... Sterling,Ill.(1) wis 4.85 Duluth A7 ........+++.5.90 
Pitts.Calif. C11.. 6.65 6.80 Struthers,O. Y1 .. Johnstown,Pa. B2 .....5.90 
Prismth.(18)P12 . 6.10 6.60 Torrance,Calif. Cll .. LosAngeles B3 ......+.6.85 
Rankin A7 ...... 5.70 6.15 Waukegan,Ill A7 ......4.85 Monessen,Pa. P7, P16 ..5.90 
So.Chicago R2 .. 5.70 5.95 Worcester,Mass. AZ, T6.5.15 NewHaven,Conn. A7 ...6.20 
So.8.Fran. C10 .. 6.65 7.10 WIRE, Cold-Rolled Flat Palmer,Mass. W12 ....6.20 
Sparrows Pt. B2.. 5.80 6.25 Anderson,Ind. G6 ......6.20 Eittsburg,Calif, Cll ...7.10 
Sterling,INl.(1)N15 5.70 6.15 Buffalo W12 ves eeee ee 6.8 ere a °+o ee 
Struthers,O. Y1 . 5.70 6.15 Cleveland A7 ..........5.85 Roebling,N.J. Rd ......6.20 
Torrance,Cal. C1i 6.65 ... Crawfordsville,ind. M8..620 S0-Chicago,Ill, R2 ....5.90 
Worcester AZ .... 6.00 6.45 Detroit D2 ...........6.20 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..6.00 
DOWGT.O.. G6. occcs sce Torrance,Calif. Cll ....7.10 
An'ld Galv. Fostoria,O. Sl ........ Trenton,N.J. AT ......6.20 
WIRE, 16 gage) Stone Stone Kokomo,Ind. C16 .. . «5.70 Waukegan,Ill, A7 ......5.90 
Aliquippa J5 ....10.15 12,15 FranklinPark,Ill. Té6 ...6.20 Worcester,Mass. A7 ....6.20 


WOVEN FENCE, 9-151 Ga. Col. 


AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ...126 
Ala.City,Ala.,17-18ga.R2 213 
Aliquippa, Pa.9-14%ga.J5 130 

3 


.130 


Atlanta All ..ccccccce 
Bartonville,Ill.(19) K4 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 . 21132 


Donora,Pa. AT ..eeeees 130 
cocrccccccecdlO 
T2 2000000180 


Duluth A7 
Fairfield, Ala. 
Houston,Tex. S5 ........138 


Johnstown,Pa. B2 ......130 


Johnstown,17ga.,6” B2 ..204 
Johnstown,17ga.,4” B2 ..207 
TJoliet,IM AT ....000+04-130 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 .....142 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ...... = 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 

Monessen, Pa. P7 eae 
Pittsburg,Calif. Cll ....153 
Portsmouth,O.(18) P12 ..137 
Rankin,Pa. A7 .......130 
Se. Chicago,IM. R2 ....126 
Sterling,I1l.(1) N15 .....130 


Col. 


poe a Tl. C2 .....140 
Prankitn. a be eee 7 
Huntington,W.Va. W7 ..140 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ......140 
Marion,O. P11 ........140 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....130 
Moline,Ill. R2 ....ccceee 








P11 Pollak Steel Co. 

P12 Portsmouth Division, 
Detroit Steel Corp. 

P13 Precision Drawn Steel 

P14 Pitts.Screw & Bolt Co. 

P15 Pittsburgh Metallurgical 


Key to Producers 


McLouth Steel Corp. 
renege Valley Steel 
M5 Medart 











Tenn. Coal, Iron & R.R. 
Tenn. Prod. & Chem. 
Texas Steel Co. 
Thomas Steel Co. 
Thompson Wire Co. 
Timken Roller Bearing 





M6 Mercer cate & Mfg. Co. P16 Page Steel & Wire Div., T9 Tonawanda Iron Div. 
*| Hi-Carbon-Cr ....63.50 1.5W,4Cr,1V,8.5Mo ..... ecco 
M8 Mid-States Steel & Wire Amer, Chain & Cable Am. Rad. & Stan. San./ 1gw,4Cr,1V .....123.50 6.4W,4.5Cr,1.9V,5Mo ........ 87.00 
M9, Midvale Co. , Pt Plymouth Steel Co. 18W.4Cr,2V 138.00 6W,4Cr,3V,6Mo 109.50 
M12 Moltrup Steel P cts R1 R Steel & Mf Co. U1 Ulster Iron Works » 7 eens le , r' ’ weer eee reeee 
M13 Monarch Steel Co. Ri Reeves Steel & Mfe. Co. ys Universal Cyclops Steel] Tool steel producers include: A4, A8, B2, B8, C4, C8, 
Mi4 McInnes Steel Co. R3 Riode stand Steel Corp. U5 United States Steel Co.| C13, C18, D4, F2, H4, J3, L3, M14, S8, U4, V2, V3. 
, * V2 Vanadium-Alloys Steel 

Na National Supply Co. FS Rome Strip Steel Co, V3 Vulcan Crucible Steel Co.) (1) Chleage ase, (24) Deduct 0.206,fnerthan 15 Ga, 
N5 Nelsen Steel & Wire Co. R? Rotary Electric Steel Co. W1 Wallace Barnes Co. tet fee 46) Meitecins. fae, Seniedan nah tact, to 
N6 NewEng.HighCarb,Wire R8 RelianceDiv.,EatonMfg. W2 bens nama —< Co. (s Pailadeipaie del. fabricators; to consumers, 
N& Newman-Crosby Steel! s1 Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co. ee ee (7) To jobbers, 3 cols. lower. (27) Bar mill stzes. 
Ni2 Niles Rolling Mill Co. 53 Sm We Washington ‘Steel Corp.) [3) ig d_ heavi 
N14 Nrthwst. Steel Roll. Mills co a yg Age W6 Weirton Steel Co. i} 8 team = (39) Bab 0% | 
Ni5 S5 Sheffield Steel Corp. W7 W. Va. Steel & Mfg. Co. (9 in, and narrower. (29) Subject to 10% increase. 

Northwestern S.&W.Co. $6 Shenango Furnace Co. a. Ste s. (10) Pittsburgh base. (30) Sheared; add 0.35c for uni- 
N16 New Delphos Mfg. Co. g7 gj * W8 West.Auto.Mach.Screw | (11) Cleveland & Pittsburgh base. versal mill. 

mmons Co. W9 Wheatland Tube Co. (12 , Mass. b (31) Not annealed. 
03 Oliver Iron & Steel Corp. 88 Simonds Saw & Steel Co. W109 wheeling Steel C (13) Add 0.500 for 17 Ga. & (33) Rd. edge or square edge. 
Tp “ eeling ‘orp. 
04 Oregon Steel Mills S9 Sloss-Sheffield,S.&I. Co. W12 Wickwire Spencer Steel (33) To jobbers, Y adact 29 cents. 
$13 Standard Forgings Corp. 1 1 (14) Also wide flange beams. (34) 7.25¢ for cut lengths. 
Pl Pacific States Steel Corp. S14 Standard Tube Co ee, On oe” se Cae (35) 72% and marrower. 
P2 Pacific Tube Co. 315 Stanley Works W13 Wilson Steel & Wire Co.j (16) 40 Ib and under. (36) 54” and narrower. 
Pa Phoenix Iron & Steel Co. Si6 Struthers Iron & Steet V14 Wisconsin Steel Div. | (1) Tiats only oe 
PS Pilgrim Drawn Steel S17 Superior Drawn Steel Co. wis Woodward Iron Co. | (19) Chicago @ Pittsburgh base, (38) 14 gage & Ughter: 48” & 
ur; 0) em. uc! ‘or untre: narro' 

P6 Pittsburgh Goke&Ch $18 Superior Steel Corp. (20) Deduct 0.25¢ f treated. 
P7 Pittsburgh Steel Co. 19 Sweet's Steel Co. a ee ae So ae eto (9) Li and narrower. 9.035” 
Po Pittsburgh Tube Co. S20 Southern States Steel ¥1 Youngstown Sheet & Tube|_ (33) 2 Ga a6" wide “40? Tait heavier, 0-250. higher. 





So.Chicago R2 +eeee+140 NAILS & STAPLES, Stock 
Ee — po = To dealers & mfrs. (7) Col. 
amsport, Pa. ++-100 alabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..118 
WIRE, Barbed Col. : +118 
AlabamaiCty,Ala, R2 ..136 Aliquippa.Pa.(13) 55 .. 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ...... 140 Bartonville,Ill.(19) K4 . its 
Atlanta ALL ...cccccccce 143 Chicago,1ll, W13 ........ 
Bartonville, Ill.(19) K4 ..143 Cleveland AQ .......+++ 125 
Crawfordsville M8 ...... 145 Crawfordsville,Ind, M8 ..122 
Donora,Pa. A7_ ..+++++-140 Donora,Pa. AT ....++++: 118 
Duluth,Minn, A7 .......- 40 Duluth AZ ....ccccccee 
Fairfield,Ala, T2 ....-.140 Poairfield,Ala, T2 ....... 
Houston,Tex. S5 ...... --148 Galveston,Tex. D7 
Johnstown,Pa, B2 ...... 140 fouston,Tex. SS ...... 
Joliet, Ul, AT ccccccccces 40 Johnstown,Pa. B2 
KansasCity,Mo. SS ....152 Joliet,IN. AZ .....+. 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ......142 KansasCity,Mo. S85 
Minnequa,Colo, C10 ..... 146 kKokomo,Ind. C16 
Monessen,Pa, P7 ....... 1 Minnequa,Colo. C10 


Monessen,Pa, P7 ...... 
Pittsburg,Calif. C21 
Portsmouth,O. P12 ...... 
Rankin,Pa, A7 


Pittsburg, Calif. Cl1 
Portsmouth,O.(18) P12 





So.SanFran.,Calif, C10. So.Chicago,Hl. R2 ...... 118 
SparrowsPoint,Md, B2 ..142 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..120 
Sterling,Il.(1) N15 ....140 Sterling, Ill.(1) N25 118 

Calif. Cll ..... 138 
BALE TIES, Single Loop Col. qWancestey Masa. AT 11.124 


aCity,Ala,. R2 ...123 
og SR RD 126 STANDARD TRACK SPIKES 
Bartonville, I11.(19) K4 ..123 Ind. Harbor,Ind, 1-2, Y1..6.15 
Crawfordsville M8 ......132 KansasCity,Mo, S5 ....6. 4 
Donora,Pa. A7 .........123 Lebanon,Pa. B2 ........ 6.1 
Duluth A7Z ...ccccceces 123 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....6. iS 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 .......123 Pittsburgh J5 ......-. > 15 
Joliet,IM, AT ...+-.++2+-223 Seattle BS ......+-0+- 65 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....135 So. ne. RD .cccee 8. 15 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ......125 Struthers,O. Y1......... 6.15 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 .....123 Youngstown Ra hbonences 6.15 
Pittsburgh,Calif, C12 ...147 TRACK BOLTS (20) Treated | 
So.Chicago,Ill. R2 ....... 123 KansasCity,Mo. 5 


go, 
So.SanFran.,Calif. C10 ..147 
SparrowsPoint, Md. B2 ..125 


Lebanon, Pa. (32) B2- 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 . 





Sterling,Ill.(1) N15 ....123 Pittsburgh O3, P14 
Seattle BS ....cccccccce 
NAILS & STAPLES, Non-Qtede ey nage 
AlabamaCity.Ala. R2_-..6.10 pairtield,Ala. T2 4.50 
Bartonville, Ill. (29) 1a. 3.98 Ala, TZ ..+-- 
Gary,Ind. U5 .......... 4.50 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8..6.30 [14 Harbor,Ind. 1-2 4.50 
Donora,Pa. A7 eacecs URee 7 abel g 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..4.50 


Duluth A7 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....4.50 


Johnstown, Pa. BZ ....--585 pittsburg,Calif. Cli ....4.65 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 \......6.05 Seattle BS «.5.------ a 
Pita Gant: G10 ----6-20 ‘Torrance,Calif. aa $8 
Portsmouth,O. P12 ......6.25 JOINT BARS 
Rankin,Pa, A7 ........5.95 Bessemer,Pa, US 4.70 
So.Chicago,Ill. R2 ..... 6.10 Fairfield,Ala, T2 ...... 4.70 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..6.05 Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 ....4. 70 
Seeruee. 18. C) N15 ....5.65 pre moma &.. ee = 
or ter,Mass, A - 6.25 . ++ 
emits 14 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....4.70 
NAILS, Cut (100 Ib keg) Steelton,Pa, B2 ........ 4.70 


To dealers (33) 
Conshohocken,Pa, A3...$7.35 


AXLES 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. S18 ....5.60 








Wheeling,W.Va. W10 ..7.15 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 5.60 
Std. TeeRails 
Std. Std. All 60 Ib 
RAILS No.1 No.2 No.2 Under 
Bessemer,Pa, US ...... 3.60 3.50 3.55 4.00 
Ensley,Ala. T2 ........ 3.60 3.50 eee 4.00 
Fairfield,Ala, T2 ...... sae eee “ee 4.00 
Gary,Ind. eccccccoce 3.60 3.50 3.55 ans 
Huntington,W.Va. W7 .. ons eee ° 5.00 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 .... 3.60 3.50 Pe 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 .... oes wate (16)4.00 
Lackawanna B2 3.60 3.50 4.00 
Minnequa,Colo. cio" 3.60 3.50 4.50 
Steelton,Pa. B: 3.60 3.50 rT? 
Willi iamsport,Pa. ‘s19 eee eee coe 4.75 

TOOL STEEL 

Grade Cents per lb Grade Cents per Ib 

Reg. Carbon ....23.00 13.5W,4Cr,3V_ ......-00ee0> 140.00 

Extra Carbon ....27.00 18W,4Cr,2V,9Co ......se0++ 217.50 

Spec, Carbon ....32.50 19W,4Cr,2V,7Co ......... + -217.50 

Oil Hardening ...35.00 18.25W,4.25Cr,1V,4.75Co ...185.50 


Cr Hot Wrk ......35.00 20.25W,4.25Cr,1.6V,12.25Co 323.00 
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The Metal Market 


Supply position of copper and brass mill fabricators deter- 
iorates further with deficiency in copper jumping to nearly 
250,000 tons. Chilean copper imports to rise 


COPPER AND BRASS mills are los- 
ing ground in their efforts to satisfy 
a large portion of civilian product 
demand while shipping increasingly 
large tonnages to defense plants. 
CMP is not expected to result in any 
material easing in the pressure on 
mills. 

Copper producers urge NPA offi- 
cials to take over complete alloca- 
tion of copper after July 1. They 
believe allocations of the metal to 
military and essential users under 
CMP may leave no copper for less 
essential civilian purposes. Trade re- 
ports that demand for copper is main- 
taining the same record pace exper- 
ienced since outbreak of the Korean 
War are substantiated by NPA’s 
notification that it wili ask copper 
producers to set aside 5 per cent of 
their May and June output for vital 
military needs and civilian hardship 
cases. 

More foreign copper may be avail- 
able to users in this country later 
this year. An agreement reportedly 
has been reached with Chile which 
will give that country a “moderate 
price increase” on copper shipped to 
this country. Unofficial estimates 
are that the increase may be 2% 
cents a pound. Final action by Con- 
gress suspending the 2-cent import 
duty was taken last week. This will 
result in a larger flow of foreign cop- 
per. 

Directors of Kennecott Copper 
Corp., New York, have authorized ex- 
penditure of $7 million for under- 
ground copper mining at Ruth, Nev. 
The project may cost an additional 
$6 million before it is completed. Goal 
of the project is the mining of 8000 
tons of 0.83 per cent copper ore daily. 
Operations at the Ruth open pit will 
continue. Underground mining is 
scheduled to start in 28 months after 
the sinking of the new shaft is com- 
pleted. 

At the end of March, copper and 
brass mill fabricators had a deficien- 
cy of 249,952 tons in their copper 
supply position. This compared with 
a deficiency of only 8692 tons at the 
end of January, 1950. Their unfilled 
orders have jumped to 306,307 tons 
while their total stocks and purchases 
of copper total only 56,355 tons. Dur- 
ing March, they received 116,793 tons 
of copper from producers while ship- 
ping products containing 113,963 tons 
of the metal. 


Lead Supply Tightens 


If you have been receiving a fairly 
satisfactory volume of lead from your 
supplier, this may change rapidly 
over the coming weeks. DO orders 
for May shipment are exceptionally 
heavy and well in excess of the 20 
per cent set aside figure as required 
under M-38. 


As pointed out previously, lead 
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sellers have been dependent upon for- 
eign sources for a large portion of 
their offerings. Imports in the first 
quarter dropped to only about one- 
third of the volume for the like pe- 
riod a year ago, reflecting the effect 
of the increase in the tariff on Jan. 
1 and the active demand for metal by 
European countries. 

The flow of metal from Mexico 
may be cut further as a result of 
labor trouble in that country. The 
Chihuahua smelter of American 
Smelting & Refining Co. was forced 
to close last week as a result of an 
electric power utilities strike in Mex- 
ico. The smelter produces up to 10,000 
tons of lead bullion a month. Opera- 
tions at the company’s Monterrey re- 
finery likely will be cut soon if the 
strike is continued. Operations at 
other smelteries and refineries in 
Mexico are adversely affected by a 
shortage of locomotives. 


Straits Tin Holds at $1.42 


The government’s selling price for 
Grade A tin held at $1.42 a pound 
last week through Apr. 26. RFC and 
Bolivian producers have signed an in- 
terim contract for tin concentrates 
for the three-month period ending 
May 31. The price will be the aver- 
age of the New York equivalent of 
the Singapore price ex-smelter, dur- 
ing the period Apr. 10 to May 831, 
less 4 cents a pound f.a.s. South 
American ports. A long-term contract 


Fabricators’ Copper Supplies 
. .. they're slipping 


(Monthly Average Per Quarter, 
Net Tons) 


167,848 






149,322 


128,261 








is expected to be signed later in which 
the price will be based on the aver. 
age between the New York equiva. 
lent of the Singapore price and the 
New York price, this average to hk 
less the 4 cents a pound f.a.s. South 
American ports. 


Resumes Tin Mining in South 


High price of tin has propelled an 
Alabama company back into tin min. 
ing. The operation, three miles north- 
east of Rockford, Coosa county, Ala- 
bama, is expected to produce about 
200 tons of tin annually. It produced 
on an experimental basis during 
World War II but was abandoned 
because it was not deemed profitable 
at that time. 


Revere Expands in Balitmore 


Revere Copper & Brass Inc. has 
begun the erection of a one-story 
60,000 square foot addition at its 
Wicomico street plant in Baltimore. 
This will about double capacity at 
that plant for producing aluminum 
tubing and extruded shapes. Work 
is expected to be completed next fall. 
At the company’s Canton plant in the 
Baltimore district, a major enlarge. 
ment of aluminum rolling mill facili- 
ties has been almost completed. 


Canada Orders Nickel Rationing 


Canada, which produces about 
per cent of the world’s nickel, wil 
undergo compulsory government ra- 
tioning of this essential metal, start- 
ing May 1. Order No. 1, placing 
nickel under control, was issued by 
F. V. C. Hewett, metals administra 
tor in the Defense Production De 
partment.. No drastic curtailment of! 
nickel to civilian industry is expected. 
Defense projects in Canada, they 
United States and Great Britain, 
would get top priority, but it ap) 
peared likely sufficient quantities wil | 
be available to maintain distribution | 
to some less essential consumers. é 

Most civilian manufacturers of con- 
sumer goods now get about 65 pe 
cent of their 1950 purchases through 
a voluntary rationing system intro 
duced late last year. These includ 
producers of chrome plate for auto 
mobiles and various kitchen and 
household equipment. 

By placing nickel under govert 
ment control, official scrutiny can be 
made of manufacturers’ stockpiles. 
The order acts two ways: It bans 
purchase of primary nickel or elec 
trical resistance alloys containing 
nickel without a government permit; 
it bans the sale, supply and delivery 
of these nickel types without gov 
ernment approval. 

The order applies to primary nick- 
el, meaning nickel of any concentra 
tion in these forms: Copper nickel 
shot used for remelting, electrolytic 
cathodes, ingots and shot. It also ap- 
plies to electrical resistance alloys, 
meaning any electrical resistance 4l- 
loys containing 50 per cent or more 
of nickel, or nickel and chromium. 
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MARKET PRICES 








Primary Metals 


Copper: Electrolytic 24.50c. 
Lake 24.62%c, delivered, 


Brass Ingots: 85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 29.00c; 
88-10-2 (No. 215) 44.50c; 80-10-10 (No. 305) 
35.00; No. 1 yellow (No. 405) 25.50c. 

Zinc: Prime western 17.50c; brass spec: 
17.75c; intermediate 18.00c, East St. per 
high grade 18.85c, delivered, 

Lead: Common 16.80c; chemical 16. H - 
roding 16.90c, St. Louis, tesinia 


Aluminum: 99% plus, ingots 19.00c, 
pigs 18.00c. Base prices for 10,000 lb and 
over. Freight allowed on 500 lb or more but 
= a excess of rate applicable on 30,000 Ib 
c.l, orders. 


Conn. Valley; 


Magnesium: Commercially pure (99.8%) stand- 
ard ingots, 10,000 lb and over 24.5 

hm rex” Oc, f.0.b. 
Tin: Grade A, prompt 142.00. 
Antimony: American 99-99.8% and over but 
not meeting specifications below 42.00c; 99.8% 
and over (arsenic 0.05% max.; other impuri- 
ties 0.1% max.) 42.50c; f.o.b. Laredo, Tex., 
for bulk shipments, 
Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base sizes 
at refinery, unpacked, 50.50c; 25-lb pigs, 
53.15¢; ‘‘XX’’ nickel shot, 54.15c; ‘‘F’’ nickel 
shot or ingots, for addition to cast iron, 
51.00c. Prices include import duty. 
Mercury: Open market, spot, large lots, N 
York, $216-§220 per 76-1b flask. = 
Beryllium-Copper: 3.75-4.25% Be, 
Ib of alloy, f.o.b., Reading, Pa. 
Cadmium: ‘‘Regular’’ straight or flat forms, 
$2.55 del.; special or patented shapes $2.80. 
Cobalt: 97.99%, $2.10 per Ib for 500 1b (kegs) ; 
$2.12 per lb for 100 lb (case); $2. ) 
under 100 Ib. eee ee ee 
Gold: U. S. Treasury, $35 per ounce. 
Silver: Open market, New York 90.16c per oz. 
Platinum: $90-$93 per ounce from refineries, 
Palladium: $24 per troy ounce, 
Iridium: $200 per troy ounce. 
Titanium (sponge form): $5 per pound. 


$1.56 per 


Rolled, Drawn, Extruded Products 


COPPER AND BRASS 

(Base prices, cents per pound, f.o.b. mill) 
Sheet: Copper 41.03; yellow brass 37.84; 
commercial bronze, 95%, 40.99; 90%, 40.55; 
ted brass, 85%, 39.59; 80%, 39.15; best qual- 
ity, 39.15; nickel silver, 18%, 51.91-52.36; 
Phosphor-bronze grade A, 5%, 60.20-62.82. 
Rod: Copper, hot-rolled 36.88; cold-drawn 
38.13; yellow brass free cutting, 32.23; com- 
mercial bronze, 95%, 40.68; 90%, 40.24; red 
brass 85%, 39.28; 80%, 38.84. 
Seamless Tubing: Copper 41.07; yellow brass 
40.85; commercial bronze, 90%, 43.21; red 
brass, 85% 42.50. 
Wire: Yellow brass 38.13; commercial bronze, 
95%, 41.28; 90%, 40.84; red brass, 85%, 
39.88; 80%, 39.44; best quality brass, 39.44. 
Copper Wire: Bare, soft, f.o.b. eastern mills, 
Cl. 28.67-30.295; 1.c.1, 29.17-30.92; 100,000 Ib 
lots 28.545-30.295; weatherproof, f.o.b. eastern 
mills, ¢.1, 30.10, 1.c.1. 30.18, 100,000 Ib lots 
rig! ——. del., 15,000 Ib or more 34.50, 


1961 Copper Lead 
Apr. 17-26 24.50 16.80 
Apr. 12-16 24.50 16.80 
Apr. 9-11 24.50 16.80 
Apr. 6-7 24.50 16.80 
Apr. 5 24.50 16.80 
Apr. 4 24.50 16.80 
Apr. 3 24.50 16.80 
Apr. 2 2450 16.80 
Mar, Avg. 24.50 16.80 
. AVE. 24.50 1680 
Jan. Avg. 24.50 16.80 17. 








NONFERROUS METALS 


(Cents per pound, carlots, except as otherwise noted) 


ALUMINUM 


(30,000 Ib base; freight allowed on 500 lb or 

more, but not in excess of rate applicable on 

30,000 Ib c.1. orders.) 

Sheets and Circles: 2S and 3S mill finish c.1. 
Coiled 


Thickness Widths or Flat Coiled Sheet 
Range Diameters, Sheet Sheet Circlet 

ches In., Incl. Base* Base Base 
0.249-0.136 12-48 30.1 cee eee 
0.135-0.096 12-48 30.6 cee 06 
0.095-0.077 12-48 31.2 29.1 33.2 
0.076-0.061 12-48 31.8 29.3 33.4 
0.060-0.048 12-48 32.1 29.5 33.7 
0.047-0.038 12-48 32.5 29.8 34.0 
0.037-0.030 12-48 32.9 30.2 34.6 
0.029-0.024 12-48 33.4 30.5 35.0 
0.023-0.019 12-36 34.0 31.1 35.7 
0.018-0.017 12-36 34.7 31.7 36.6 
0.016-0.015 12-36 35.5 32.4 37.6 
0.014 12-24 36.5 33.3 38.9 
0.013-0.012 12-24 37.4 34.0 39.7 
0.011 2-24 38.4 35.0 41.2 
0.010-0.0095 12-24 39.4 36.1 42.7 
0.009-0.008: 12-24 40.6 37.2 44.4 
0.008-0.0075 12-24 41.9 38.4 46.1 
007 12-18 43.3 39.7 48.2 
0.006 12-18 44.8 41.0 52.8 


* Lenghts 72 to 180 inches. + Maximum di- 
ameter, 26 inches. 


Screw Machine Stock: 5000 Ib and over. 





Diam, (in.) —Round— Hexagonal—— 

or distance R317-T4, 

across flats 178-T4 R317-T4 17S-T4 
0.125 52.0 oes eee 
0.156-0.188 44.0 eee eee 
0.219-0.313 41.5 rT eee 
0.375 40.0 46.0 48.0 
0.406 40.0 ae 00 
0.438 40.0 46.0 48.0 
0.469 40.0 a eee 
0.500 40.0 46.0 48.0 
0.531 40.0 aan ee 
0.563 40.0 eas 45.0 
0.594 40.0 eee eee 
0.625 40.0 43.5 45.0 
0.688 40.0 Jan 45.0 
0.750-1.000 39.0 41.0 42.5 
1.063 39.0 <<s 41.0 
1.125-1.500 37.5 39.5 41.0 
1.563 37.0 oe aia 
1.625 36.5 39.5 
1.688-2.000 36.5 oes 


LEAD 
(Prices to jobbers, f.o.b. Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh) Sheets: Full rolls, 140 sq ft or 
more $22.00 per cwt; add 50c cwt 10 sq ft to 
149 sq ft. Pipe: Full coils $22.00 per cwt. 
Traps and bends: List prices plus 60%. 


ZINC 
Sheets, 24.50c, f.o.b. mill 36,000 Ib and over. 
Ribbon zinc in coils, 23.00c, f.o.b. mill, 36,000 
lb and over. Plates, not over 12-in., 23.50- 
24.50c; over 12-in., 23.50-24.50c. 
“A”? NICKEL 

(Base prices f.o.b. mill) 

cold-rolled, 71.50c, 


Sheets, Strip, cold-rolled, 
77.50c, ods and shapes, 67.50c. Plates, 
69.50c. Seamless tubes, 100.50c. 
MONEL 
(Base prices, f.o.b, mill) 

Sheets, cold-rolled 57.00c Strip, cold-rolled 
60.00c. Rods and shapes, 55.00c. Plates, 
56.00c. . Seamless tubes, 90.00c. Shot and 
blocks, 50.00c. 


MAGNESIUM 


Extruded Rounds,’ 12 in. long, 1.31 in, in 


diameter, less than 25 Ib, 55.00-62.00c; 25 
= f. Ib, 45.00-52.00c; 100 Ib to 5000 Ib, 
41. . 


TITANIUM 
(Prices per Ib, 10,000 Ib and over, f.o.b. mill) 
Sheets, $15; sheared mill plate, $12; strip, 
$15; wire, $10; forgings, $6; hot-rolled and 
forged bars, $6. 


DAILY PRICE RECORD 


An- 
Th Aluminum timony Nickel 


: Silver 
142,00 19.00 42.00 50.50 90.16 
147.00 19.00 42.00 50.50 90.16 
150.50 19.00 42.00 50.50 90.16 
150.00 19.00 42.00 50.50 90.16 
149.875 19.00 42.00 50.50 90.16 
150.00 19.00 42.00 0.50 90.16 
149.50 19.00 42.00 50.50 90.16 
150.50 19.00 4200 50.50 90.16 
145.73 19.00 4200 5050 9016 
182.716 19.00 42.00 5050 916 
171.798 1900 35.462 50.50 88.800 


;_ Nickel, electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base sizes at refinery unpacked. 
Silver, open market, New York. Prices, cents per pound; except silver, cents per unas. . 


Plating Materials 


Chromic Acid: 99.9% flake, f.0.b, Philadel- 
phia, carloads, 27.00c; 5 tons and over 27.50¢; 
1 to 5 tons, 28.00c; less than 1 ton 28.50c. 
Copper Anodes: Base 2000 to 5000 Ib; f.0.b. 
shipping point, freight allowed: Flat un- 
trimmed 37.69c; oval 37.19c, Cast 37.375c, 
delivered in eastern territory. 

Copper Cyanide: 70-71% Cu, 100-lb drums, 
1000 Ib 60.8c, under 1000 Ib 62.8c, f.0.b Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y. 

Sodium Cyanide: 96-98% %-0z ball, in 200 Ib 
drums, 1 to 900 Ib, 19.00c; 1000 to 19,900 lb, 
18.00c, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N, Y. Packaged 
in 100 Ib drums add %-cent. 

Copper Carbonate: 54-56% metallic Cu; 50 lb 
bags, up to 200 Ib, 29.25c; over 200 lb 28.25c, 
f.o.b, Cleveland, 

Nickel Anodes: Rolled oval, carbonized, car- 
loads, 68.50c; 10,000 to 30,000 Ib, 69.50c; 3000 
to 10,000 Ib, 70.50c, 500 to 3000 Ib 71.50c; 
100 to 500 lb, 73.50c; under 100 Ib, 76.50c; 
f.o.b, Cleveland. 

Nickel Chloride: 100-lb kegs, 35.00c; 400-Ib 
bbl. 33.00c up to 10,000 Ib, 32.50c; over 10,000 
Ib, f.o.b, Cleveland, freight allowed on barrels, 
or 4 or more kegs. 

Tin Anodes: Bar, 1000 Ib and over, nom.; 500 
to 999 Ib, nom.; 200 to 499 Ib, nom.; less than 
200 Ib, nom.; ball, 1000 lb and over, nom.; 
500 to 999 Ib, nom.; 200 to 499 lb, nom.; less 
than 200 lb, nom.; f.o.b, Sewaren, N. J. 
Sodium Stannate: 25 lb cans only, less than 
100 lb, to consumers nom.; 0 or 300 Ib 
drums only, 100 to 500 lb, nom.; 600 to 1900 
Ib, nom.; 2000 to 9900 lb, nom.; f.0.b, Sew- 
aren, N. J. Freight not exceeding St. Louis 
rate allowed. 

Zine Cyanide: 100 Ib drums, less than 10 
drums 47.7c, 10 or more drums, 45.7c, f.0.b. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Stannous Sulphate: 100 Ib kegs or 400 Ib bbl, 
less than 2000 Ib nom.; more than 2000 Ib, 
nom., f.o.b, Carteret, N. J. 

Stannous Chloride (Anhydrous): In 400 lb bbl, 
nom.; 100 Ib kegs nom., f.o.b, Carteret, N. J. 


Scrap Metals 


BRASS MILL ALLOWANCES 
Prices in cents per pound for less than 20,000 
lb, f.0.b. shipping point. 


Clean Rod Clean 
Heavy Ends Turnings 
COMMER .cccccccccecs 23.00 23.00 22.25 
Yellow Brass ....... 20.125 19.875 18.75 
Commercial Bronze 
GBH ccccccccccces 21.875 21.625 21.125 
GOD ac ccicccscocees 21.75 21.50 21.00 
Red Brass 
CS er 21.50 21.25 20.75 
BOD wccvccscevere 21.375 21.125 20.625 
Muntz metal ........ 19.00 18.75 18.25 
Nickel, silver, 10%.. 22.25 22.00 11.125 
Phos, bronze, A .... 24.00 23.75 22.75 


BRASS INGOT MAKERS’ 
BUYING PRICES 


(Cents per pound, delivered eastern refineries, 
carload lots) 

No, 1 copper 29.00; No. 2 copper 27.50; light 

copper 25.00; composition red brass 25.00- 

25.50; radiators 20.00; heavy yellow brass 

19.50 


REFINERS’ BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per pound, delivered refinery, 
carload lots) 
No. 1 copper 21.50*; No. 2 copper 20.00*; light 
copper 19.00*; refinery brass (60% copper) 
per dry coper content 20.00. 


* Nominal. 


DEALERS’ BUYING PRICES 

(Cents per pound, New York, in ton lots) 
Copper and brass: Heavy copper and wire, No. 
1 25.50-26.50; No. 2 24.00-25.00; light copper 
22.00-22.50; No. 1 composition red brass 22.00- 
23.00; No 1 composition turnings 21.00-22.00; 
mixed brass turnings 13.00; new brass clip- 
pings 20.00-21.00; No. 1 brass rod turnings 
19.00; light brass 15.00; clean heavy yellow 
brass 17.50; new brass rod ends 19.50; auto 
radiators 17.50-18.00; cocks and faucets, 19.00- 
19.50; brass pipe 20.00-20.50. 
Lead: Heavy 16.50-16.75; battery plates 9.50- 
10.00; linotype and stereotype 17.00; electrotype 
15.75-16.00; mixed babbitt 17.00. 
Zine: Old zinc 12.50-13.00; new die cast scrap 
12.50-13.00; old die cast scrap 8.25-8.50. 
Tin: No. 1 pewter 80.00-85.00; block tin pipe 
110.00-120.00; No. 1 babbitt 70.00-75.00. 
Aluminum: Clippings 2S 21.50-22.00; old sheets 
17.00-17.50; crankcase 17.00-17.50; borings and 
turnings 13.00-14.000. 
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MARKET PRICES 





COMPOSITE 
eee, $44.00 
oe: Res 44.00 
Mar. 1951 44.00 
Apr. 1950 29.40 
BE BESO 555065 19.17 





Based on No. 1 heavy melting 
grade at Pittsburgh, Chicago 
and eastern Pennsylvania. 





Basing point ceiling prices per gross 
ich maxim! 


from which ceiling on-line and ceil- 
img delivered prices are computed 
on scrap of railroad origin. 


No. 1 Heavy Melting Steel (Grade )1 
Dealer, 





Indus- Rail- 

Basing Point trial read 
Alabama City, Ala...$39.00 $41.00 
. se ecccccee 42.00 44.00 
Atlanta, Ga. ........ 39.00 41.00 
Bethlehem, eecee 42.00 .00 
Birmingham, -- 39.00 41.00 
Brackenridge, Pa. .. 44.00 46.00 
Buffalo, N. Y. ...... 43.00 45.00 
Butler, Pa. ........ 44.00 46.00 
ton, O. ......... 44.00 46.00 
Chicage, Ill. ........ 42.50 44.50 
Cincinnati, O. ...... 43.00 45.00 
Claymont, Del. ..... 42.50 44.50 
Cleveland, O. ....... 43.00 45.00 
Coatesville, Pa. .... 42.50 44.50 
Conshohocken, Pa. .. 42.50 44.50 
Detroit, Mich. ...... 41.15 43.15 
Duluth, Minn. ...... 40. 42.00 
Harrisburg, Pa. ..... 42.50 44.50 
Housten, Tex. ...... 7.00 39.00 
Johnstown, P. eevee 44.00 46.00 
Kansas City, Mo. ... 39.50 41.50 
Kokomo, In sseeee 42.00 44.00 
Los Angeles ....... - 35.00 37.00 
Middletown, O. - 43.00 45.00 
Midland, Pa. .... 44.00 46.00 
Minnequa, Colo. .... 38.00 40.00 
Monessen, Pa. ...... 44.00 46.00 
Phoenixville, Pa. ... 42.50 44.50 
Pittsburg, Calif. .... 35.00 37.00 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ..... 46.00 
37.00 





Portland, Oreg. 37.00 
Portsmouth, 0. 44.00 
St. Louis, Mo. 43.00 
San Francisco 

Seattle, Wash. 37.00 
Sharon, Pa. . 4 46.00 
Sparrows Point, Md. . 42.00 44.00 
Steubenville, O. .... 44.00 46.00 
Warren, O. ......... 44.00 46.00 
Weirton, W. Va. .... 44.00 46.00 
Youngstown, O. .... 44.00 46.00 


Differentials from Base 


Differentials per gross ton for other 
grades of dealer and _ industrial 
scrap: 


O-H and Blast Furnace Grades 





2. No. 2 Heavy Melting .. —$2.00 
3. No. 1 Busheling ...... Base 
4. No. 1 Bundles ........ Base 
5. No. 2 Bundles ........ — 3.00 
6. Machine Shop Turnings —10.00 
7. Mixed Borings & Short 
TUrMingS .....-cccccces — 6.00 
8. Sheveling Turnings .... — 6.00 
9. No. 2 Busheling ...... — 4.00 
10. Cast Iron Borings .... — 6.00 


Elec. Furnace and Fdry. Grades 
11. Billet, Bloom & Forge 
Crops 


Sheeereerce sees - + 7.50 

12. Bar Crops & Plate .... + 5.00 
13. Cast Steel ............ + 5.00 
14. Punchings & Plate Scrap + 2.50 
15. Electric Furnace Bundles + 2.00 

Cut Structurals & Plate: 
16. 3 feet and under .... + 3.00 
17. 2 feet and under .... + 5.00 
18. 1 foot and under .... + 6.00 
19. Briquetted Cast Iron 

SED. -snvesscescrece Base 

Foundry Steel: 
20. 2 feet and under .... + 2:00 
21. 1 foot and under .... + 4.00 


22. Springs and Crankshafts + 1.00 
23. Alloy Free Turnings .. — 3.00 
24. Heavy Turnings — 1.00 





CEILING PRICES, IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 


Prices as set forth in Office of Price Stabilization ceiling price regulation No. 5, as amended Apr. 19, 1951 


Special Grades 
25. Briquetted Turni eee Base 
26. No. 1 Chemical Borings — 3.00 
27. No. 2 Chomical Borings — 4.00 
28. Wrought Iron ........ +10.00 
29. Shafting .....--e+++e+ 410.00 


Restrictions on Use 

(1) Prices for Grades 11 and 23 may 
be charged only when shipped to a 
consumer directly from an industrial 
producer; otherwise ceiling prices 
shall not exceed prices established 
for Grades 12 and 8, respectively. 
(2) Prices established for Grades 26 
and 27 may be charged only when 
sold for use for chemical or anneal- 
ing purposes, and in the case of 
Grade 27, for briquetting and direct 
charge into an electric furnace; 
otherwise ceiling prices shall not ex- 
ceed price established for Grade 10. 
(3) Prices established for Grade 28 
may be charged only when sold to 
@ producer of wrought iron; other- 
wise ceiling price shall not exceed 
ceiling price for corresponding grade 
of basic open-hearth. 

(4) Premiums for Grades 11-18, 20 
and 21 may be charged only when 
sold for use in electric and open- 
hearth furnaces or foundries, 

(5) Prices for Grade 29 may be 
charged only when sold for forging 
or rerolling purpose. 


Special Pricing Provisions 
(1) Sellers of Grades 26 and 27 
may make an extra charge of $1.50 
per ton for loading in box cars, or 
7 cents per ton for covering gon- 
dola cars with a weather-resistant 


covering. 
(2) Ceiling price of pit scrap, ladle 
scrap, salamander scrap, skulls, 


skimmings or scrap recovered from 
slag dumps and prepared to charg- 
ing box size, shall be computed by 
deducting from the price of No. 1 
heavy melting steel of dealer and 
industrial origin, the following 
amounts: Where iron content is 
85% and over, $6; 75% and over, 
$10; less than 75%, $12. 

(3) Ceiling price of any inferior 
grade of scrap not listed shall not 
exceed the price of No. 1 heavy 
melting steel less $15. 


Differentials from Base 
Differentials per gross ton above 
or below the price of Grade 1 (No. 


1 railroad heavy melting steel) for 
other grades of railroad steel scrap. 


2. No. 2 Heavy Melting 
i EE TT Pe seeee —$2.00 
3. No. 2 Steel Wheels ... Base 
4. Hollow Bored Axles and 
loco. axles with keyways 
between the wheelseats . Base 
5. No. 1 Busheling ...... — 3.50 
6. No. 1 Turnings ...... — 3.00 
7. No. 2 Turnings, Drill- 
ings & Borings ...... —12.00 
8. No. 2 Cast Steel and un- 
cut wheelcenters ...... — 6.00 
. Uncut Frogs, switches. . Base 
— 8.00 


9 
10. Flues, Tubes & Pipes . 
11. Structural, Wrought 
Iron and/or steel, uncut 
12. Destroyed Steel Cars .. 
13. No. 1 Sheet Scrap .... 
14. Scrap Rails, Random 


Len, Saecescers eres + 2.00 
15. Rerolling Rails ....... + 7.00 

Cut Rails: 
16. 3 feet and under .... + 5.00 
17. 2 feet and under .... + 6.00 
18. 18 inches and under. + 8.00 
19. Cast Steel, No. 1 ..... + 3.00 
20. Uncut Tires .......... + 2.00 
Bi Set TUOB nscicsisccc cs - + 5.00 

Bolsters & Side Frames 
Be MPU acekcssvweveses Base 
23. OA Sarr + 3.00 
24. Angle, Splice Bars & Tie 

rea 5.00 
25. Solid Steel Axles ...... +12.00 
26. Steel Wheels, No. 

 adeppeee -. MOO ° Base 
27. Steel Wheels, No. 3 ... + 5.00 
28. Spring Steel ........ «+ + 5.00 
29. Couplers & Knuckles .. + 5.00 
30. Wrought Iron ........ + 8.00 
ee ED 0 ncn seccneces — 8.00 
a ee — 6.00 
33. No. 2 Sheet Scrap ..... —13.00 
34. Carsides, Doors, Car 

Ends, cut apart ....... — 6.00 


Restrictions on Use 
(1) Price established for Grade 15 
may be charged only when pur- 
chased and sold for rerolling uses; 
otherwise, ceiling shall not exceed 
that for Grade 14. 
(2) Price established for Grade 30 
may be charged only when sold to 
a producer of wrought iron; other- 
wise, ceiling shall not exceed that 
for No. 1 heavy melting steel. 
(3) Price for Grade 25 may be 
charged only when sold for rerolling 
and forging purposes; otherwise ceil- 
ing shall not exceed that for base 
grade (No. 1). 


CAST IRON SCRAP 


Ceiling price per gross ton for fol- 
lowing grades shall be f.o.b. ship- 
pingping point: 


Cast Iron: 

1. No. 1 (Cupola) ...... $49.00 
2. No, 2 (Charging Box). 47.00 
3. No. 3 (Hvy. Breakable) 45.00 
4. No. 4 (Burnt Cast) .. 41.00 
5. Cast Iron Brake Shoes . 41.00 
6. Stove Plate ......-.+e2. 46.00 
7. Clean Auto Cast ...... 52. 


8. Unstripped Motor Blocks 
9. Wheels, No. 
10. Malleable ......-eeeeee 
11. Drop Broken Machinery. 


1 ceccccee 


Restrictions on Use 


(1) Ceiling shipping point price 
which a basic open-hearth consumer 
may pay for No. 1 cast iron, clean 
auto cast, malleable or drop broken 
machinery cast shall be ceiling price 
for No. 3 cast iron, 

(2) Ceiling shipping point price which 
any foundry other than a malleable 
iron producer may pay for Grade 10 
shall be ceiling price for No. 1 cast 
iron. 


Preparation Charges 


Ceiling fees per gross ton which may 

be charged for intransit preparation 

of any grade of steel scrap of deal- 

er or industrial origin authorized by 

OPS are: 

(1) For preparing into Grades No. 
1, No. 2 or No. 3, $8. 

(2) For hydraulically compressing 
Grade No. 4, $6 per ton; Grade 
No. 5, $8. 

(3) For crushing Grade No. 6, $3. 

(4) For preparing into Grade No. 


25, $6. 
(5) For preparing into Grade No. 
19 


(6) For preparing into Grades No. 
12, No. 13, No. 14, No, 16, or 
No. 20, $10. 

(7) For preparing into Grade No. 

17 or Grade No. 21, $11. 
(8) For preparing into Grade No. 
18 or Grade No. 20, $12. 

(9) For hydraulically compressing 
Grade No. 15, $8. 

(10) For preparing into Grade No. 
28, $10. 


Ceiling fees per gross ton which 
may be charged for intransit prepa- 
ration of any grade of steel scrap 
of railroad origin shall be: 

(1) For preparing into Grade No. 1 
and Grade No. 2, $8. 

(2) For hydraulically compressing 
Grade No. 13, $6. 

(3) For preparing into Grade No. 

4 
(4 
6) 


No. 
No. 
(6) 
(7) 


No. 
No. 
Ceiling fees per gross ton which 
may be charged for intransit prepa- 
ration of cast iron are limited to: 
(1) For preparing Grade No. & into 
grade No. 7, $9. 
(2) For preparing Grade No. 3 into 
Grade No. 11, $7. 
(3) For preparing Grade No. 3 into 
Grade No. 1, $4. 
Whenever scrap has arrived at its 
point of delivery and consumer en- 
gages a dealer to prepare such 


~~ 


For preparing into Grade 


~ 


into Grade 


~ 


1 . 
For preparing 
18, $7 


For preparing into Grade 


» $4. 
For preparing into Grade 
23, $4. 


scrap, no fee may be charged for 
such services unless consumer ob- 
tains prior written OPS approval. 
No preparation charge in excess of 
charges set forth above may be 
made for preparation of any grade 
of scrap unless the consumer has se- 
cured prior written OPS approval, 


Commissions 
No commissions shall be payable to 
a broker in excess of $1. 


Unprepared Scrap 
The term ‘‘unprepared scrap’’ shall 
have its customary trade meaning. 

For unprepared scrap, other than 
materials suitable for hydraulic com- 
pression, ceiling basing point prices 
shall be $8 per ton beneath ceiling 
of the prepared base grades. 

For unprepared material which 
when compressed constitutes No, 1 
bundles, ceiling basing point price 
shall be $6 per ton beneath ceiling 
for No, 1 bundles; or when com- 
pressed constitutes No, 2 bundles 
ceiling basing point price shall be $8 
beneath ceiling basing point price 
for No, 2 bundles. 

Any iron casting which cannot be 
broken with an ordinary drop into 
Grade No. 1 or No. 2 may not be 
classified as Grade No. 3. Where 
such iron casting requiring blasting 
or other special preparation is sold 
to a consumer, the shipping point 
price for Grade No. 3 must be re- 
duced by amount of additional 
charges required for preparation, 


Special Pricing Provision 


Ceiling price of clean cast iron 
foundry runouts, spills, or cupola 
drops prepared by cleaning or break- 
ing is 75% of corresponding cast 
iron grade. 


Premiums for Alloy Content 


No premium may be charged for 
alloy content except: $1.25 per ton 
for each 0.25% of nickel where 
scrap contains not less than 1% 
and not over 5.25% nickel; $2 per 
ton for scrap containing not less 
than 0.15 per cent molybdenum and 
$3 for scrap containing not less 
than 0.65% molybdenum; for scrap 
containing not less than 10% man- 
ganese, $4 for scrap in sizes larger 
than 12 x 24 x 8 in., and $14 for 
scrap cut in that size or smaller 
(applicable only if scrap is sold for 
electric furnace uses or on NPA al- 
location); $1 for scrap conforming 
to SAE 52100. 
Switching Charges 
Switching charges to be deducted 
from basing point prices of dealer, 
industrial and nonoperating railroad 
scrap, to determine ceiling shipping 
point prices for scrap originating in 
basing points are per gross ton: 
Alabama City, Ala., 43c; Ashland, 
Ky., 47c; Atlanta, 5lc. 

Bethlehem, Pa., 52c; Birmingham, 
50c; Brackenridge, Pa., 53c; Buf- 
falo, 83c; Butler, Pa., 65c. 

Canton, O.; 51¢; Chicago (including 
Gary, Ind.), $1.34; Cincinnati 
(including Newport, Ky.), 65¢; 
Claymont, Del, (including Ches- 
ter, Pa.), 7$c; Cleveland, 76c. 

Coatesville, Pa., 50c; Conshohocken, 

0b. 


Pa., 20t. 

Detroit, 95c; Duluth, Minn., 50c. 

Harrisburg, Pa., 51c; Houston, 
Tex., 57c. 

Johnstown, Pa., 75c. 

Kansas City, Mo., 78c; 

Ind., 5lc. 

Middletown, O., 26e; Midland, Pa, 
75c; Minnequa, Coloe., 33c; Mones- 
sen, Pa., 5l1c. 

Phoenixville, Pa., 51c; Pittsburg, 


Kokomo, 


Calif., 65c; Pittsburgh (including |) 


Bessemer, Homestead, Duquesne, 
Munhall), 99c; Portland, Oreg., 
52c; Portsmouth, O., 5lc. 

St. Louis (including Federal, Granite 
City, E. St. Louis, Madison, Ill), 
51c; San Francisco (including 80, 


San Francisco, Niles, Oakland), 
66c; Seattle, 59c; Sharon, Pa, 
75c; Sparrows Point, Md., 20; 


Steubenville, O., 51c. 
Warren, Pa., 75c; Weirton, W. V8. 
70c Y 


Youngstown, T5c, 
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LURIA BROTHERS AND COMPANY, INC, 


CONSULT OUR NEAREST OFFICE FOR THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF SCRAP 











PLANTS 1. OG Op 2m ae On OFFICES 
LEBANON, PENNA. LINCOLN-LIBERTY BLDG. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS HOUSTON, TEXAS PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Building 100 W. Monroe St. 1114 Texas Av. Bldg. Oliver Building 





READING, PENNA. Philadelphia 7, Penna. Empire 







DETROIT (ECORSE), ria MASS. ee dats agi PENNA. foe se ees: 
MICHIGAN Statler Building 1022 Midland Bldg. Luria Building 334 Colorado dg. 
MODENA, PENNA. BUFFALO, N. Y. DETROIT, MICHIGAN NEW YORK, .N. Y. READING, PENNA. 
Genesee Building 2011 Book Building 100 Park Avenue Luria Building 
i ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 














ENTE, 


LEADERS IN IRON AND STEEL SCRAP SINCE IS89 


PENNA. hange Bldg. Pacific Gas & Elec. Co., Bldg. 





2110 Railway Exc 
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WADE 


One Source For All Your 


Eye Protection Needs 


ILLSO 


CVRO) ; 
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Dependable Products Since 1870 
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Comfort « Size « Safety 
For workers on heavy duty jobs; in hot 
or dusty work; exposed to chemical 
splash—any hazardous job—you can 
get what you need from WILLSON. 
Not only that, but every type has com- 
fort features that help get safety 
equipment worn; and all have reli- 


able WILLSON Super-Tough* lenses. 
For help in selecting exactly the 
right equipment for your needs, 
ask our nearest distributor for our 
new catalog—or write direct to 
WILLSON PRODUCTS, INC., 
233 Washington St., Reading, Pa. 





Sheets, Strip .. . 


Sheet and Strip Prices, Page 101 & 102 


Chicago—Proportion of DO ton. 
nage on mill books is still rising. Pro- 
ducers anticipate steady expansion 
in such requirements over the sum- 
mer as the armament program gets 
into full swing. One leading producer 
reports its DO bookings on cold-rolled 
sheets now extend to November, on 
hot-rolled strip, slit edge, to Febru- 
ary, 1952, and hot-rolled sheets to 
January, 1952. It is accepting busi- 
ness on regular account only for June 
and intimates it may not be able to 
meet all requests for such tonnage 
that month. 

Considerable conversion business is 
reported. Sheets, however, are not so 
prominent on such account as was 
the case some months back. Indica- 
tive of the extent of conversion vol- 
ume, Inland Steel Co. reports its con- 
version business in the first quarter 
this year set a new high mark, 
amounting to 16 per cent of the 
company’s shipments. Conversion is 
continuing in about the same volume 
in second quarter on the basis of ar- 
rangements already concluded. 

New -York—In general, hot and 
cold-rolled sheets can still be had on 
DO ratings for August delivery. Some 
mills have little left for that month, 
but the situation generally has not 
changed greatly over the past week. 
Of all major items carbon sheet de- 
liveries are probably advancing the 
most slowly at this time. On cer- 
tain specialties, however, the story 
is different. Silicon sheets are being 
offered against DO ratings for ship- 
ment well into October and beyond. 
Certain types of coated sheets can- 
not be had before October, although 
some mills can promise the ordinary 
galvanized sheet for August and Sep- 
tember. Promises on stainless sheets 
are not advancing as rapidly as they 
were, July tonnage being available. 

Philadelphia—Sheet demand ex- 
ceeds supply, but pressure is not as 








strong as for plates and bars. Hoff- | 


man Industries, Reading, Pa., has 
purchased a 42-in, one stand 4-high 
cold reducing mill, for which will be 
required a substantial tonnage of hot- 
rolled bands monthly. The mill will 
be in addition to 16 and 22-in. mills 
now operating. 

Boston—Further evidence of eas- 
ing off in some consumer hard goods 
is indicated by a decline in new ord- 
ers. Not much change in production 
assemblies or in. steel buying is 


—e 


noted. One consumer in the consum- | 
er durable field, has held up steel al- | 


location. Others are starting produc- 
tion of fall lines earlier than usual. 


Defense orders are heavier. Westing- | 


house Electric Corp., Springfield, 
Mass., booked a substantial order for 
water coolers for the Army with 
stainless steel tops. 
Pittsburgh—-Consumers’ sheet in- 
ventories are low. Demand pressure 
for hot and cold-rolled sheets is in- 
creasing. Hot rolled are virtually un- 
available with 32 per cent DO set- 
aside and 24 programs drawing ton- 
nage from producers. Directives to 
furnish tonnage to agricultural ma- 
chinery manufacturers will take a 7 
per cent portion of June production. 
Cleveland—tThere is as yet no re- 
flection in sheet demand at the mill 
level of reported slackening of ac- 
tivity in consumer goods industries. 
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Ss is 
= IOR NINE YEARS, this welded cylinder— 
dica- fabricated of Republic ENDURO Stain- 
fend less Steel—has served as the inside baffle 
arter plate of an annealing oven. 
— Subjected to 1500-degree intermittent 
on is annealing temperatures, the ENDURO cyl- 
ope inder has suffered no damage whatsoever. 
Even the circumferential welds still are 
and perfect. No wonder the production man- 
~d = ager for the company using the furnace 
‘onth, calls this “the most remarkable case of 
; = heat resistance” he has seen. 
week. ° . 
t de- Performance like this has helped keep the 
5 bed oven continuously in operation, produc- 
story ing badly needed steel coils. Periodic shut- 
being downs for maintenance or replacement of 
on the baffle have been unnecessary. ENDURO 
” can- hashelpedconserveother critical materials. 
hough 4 ° 
inary Throughout industry, ENDURO is prov- 
| Sep- ing its unflinching resistance to blistering 
c” heat and to sub-zero cold. 
a What's more, it is speeding processing 
a through its ease of cleaning .. . its sanita- 
Hoff- tion ... its freedom from contamination 
" nigh ... its resistance to rust and corrosion and 
AIL be to most acids and alkalies. 
t- - ‘ ‘ 
4 ee To help you with any questions concerning 
mills such mew ENDURO equipment as material 
> ie restrictions allow, Republic offers an 
goods exclusive “3-Dimension Metallurgical 
be . Service.” There is no cost or obligation. 
uction mi, 
ng is | Just write: 
eae REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
roduc- Alloy Steel Division » Massillon, Ohio 
usual. — GENERAL OFFICES « CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
esting- q Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, N.Y. 
efield, | 
ler for 
with 
et in- . : = Pim, 
— _ REPUBLIC 
is in- é oe — . = 
ly un- a * e STEEL 
O set- | — g£F 
g ton- ARE YOU SLOWING STEEL PRODUCTION ? 
ves to | Idle scrap in your plant can hold back 
a1 ma- steel manufacture. Scrap old equipment 
ke a7 now! Get scrap on its way today! 
uction 
no re- 
1e mill 
<o Other Republic Products include Carbon and Alloy Steels—Pipe, Sheets, Strip, Plates, Bars, Wire, Pig Iron, Bolts and Nuts, Tubing 
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“Tool Saving To 


Q series 





TO HELP YOU GET MORE WORK 


orewee 


Today's production may bring you new problems, including: 
e An entirely different type of work requiring appropriate carbide 
tooling techniques. 
© Converting some or all of your facilities to carbide tooling. 
© Training new personnel in the use and maintenance cf carbide tooling. 
® Or, you may have been using carbide tooling for years, but are now 
faced with short tool supplies, increasing production schedules, and 
limited skilled personnel. 
In any of these situations your nearest Kennametal field engineer 
can help you reduce guesswork and experimenting, save wasted 
time and materials, and gain greater productivity. 


Every day Kennametal field engineers encounter, and help solve, . 


scores of carbide machining jobs. They know their Kennametal from 
the ground floor up — know the performance of various composi- 
tions and tool designs for cutting different metals, on practically 
every type of operation. 

Your Kennametal representative is ready to bring you this collective 
experience — the greatest accumulation of “know-how” that is avail- 
able through any one source. Ask him for suggestions that will ease 
the strain on materials, machines, and men in your shop. Call our 
nearest field office —see list below. 


KENNAMETAL ec. tatrobe, po 


4K 
® MANUFACTURERS OF SUPERIOR CEMENTED CARBIDES 
AND CUTTING TOOLS THAT INCREASE PRODUCTIVITY 


District Offices or Representatives 


ATLANTA DENVER LOS ANGELES SEATTLE TERRITORY 

—1545 Westwood Ave., $.W. —1229 California Street —3715 Santa Fe Avenue —3433 Airport Way at Spokane St. 
BUFFALO DETROIT MILWAUKEE SPOKANE TERRITORY 

—72171 Bailey Avenue —553) Woodward Avenue —744 N. Fourth Street —Box 4062 Station B 
CHICAGO ERIE MINNEAPOLIS SPRINGFIELD 

~5830 W. 26th Street —2706 Court Avenue —Third St. & Second Ave., S. —1537 Main Street 
CINCINNATI HOUSTON PHILADELPHIA . ST. LOUIS 

—2162 Gilbert Avenve —li2 Portwood Street —3701 N. Brood Street —4505 Olive.Street 
CLEVELAND INDIANAPOUS . PITTSBURGH SYRACUSE : 

—2443 Prospect Avenue —143 N. Meridian Street —600 Grant Street ~—414 Wendell Terrace ~ 
DALLAS * KANSAS CITY . SAN FRANCISCO TUL 

—Daniel Building 


—1905 S. Harwood Street —P.O. Box 1081 101 Beverly Street 
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FROM FEWER CARBIDE TOOLS 





This, partly at least, is explained by 
the fact cutbacks in sheet tonnage to 
such interests in recent months left 
them with insufficient volume to fully 
meet even curtailed manufacturing 
schedules. Further, most manufactur. 
ers are taking in as much steel as 
they can get in the hope of building 
up badly depleted inventories. 

Cincinnati — Sheet mills, complet- 
ing June schedules, note that set- 
asides and directives are cutting fur- 
ther into production, leaving less ton- 
nage for civilian needs. 


Plates ... 


Plate Prices, Page 101 


Philadelphia—Boiler and pressure 
vessel fabricators, with a DO-45 rat- 
ing good for only May and June, are 
much concerned about needs for the 
months following. They do not know 
how the CMP is going to affect them 
but they would like to get ratings 
for July and August before the plate 
mills get completely booked up for 
those months. The Conshohocken, Pa., 
producer will suspend plate produc- 
tion for the greater part of July he- 
cause of necessity for making repairs 
to its finishing mill. 

Boston — Distribution through the 
Controlled Materials Plan is expected 
to eliminate watered plate tonnage 
and result in better matching of vol- 
ume with component steel products 
for fabrication of finished structures, 
Lack of plates is not the critical 
factor in freight car construction, but 
rather center sills, special shaped bars 
and other parts. Plate mills are di- 
verting at least 60 per cent of rollings 
to defense. 

New York—Some tank fabricators 
are promising 12 to 15 months on 
non-rated requirements and six to 
seven months on rated work. Plate 
mills are quoting August and Sep- 
tember rollings with few exceptions. 
Municipalities and states plan work 
in the hope they will get ratings. One 
small community, for instance, points 
out that in the case of an A-bomb at- 
tack in a nearby metropolitan area, 
it would be called upon to take care 
of many refugees from the bombed 
area. Therefore, it is important that 


it have more ‘water tank facilities [ 
and that these facilities be given a | 


rating. 

Pittsburgh—Plate supply is ex- 
tremely tight. DO set-asides and de- 
fense-support programs are mount- 
ing. Plate production on continuous 
mills is increasing but demand has 
increased faster. 

Chicago—Plate fabricators could 
use much more tonnage than they are 
receiving. One interest here says it 
has need for 300 per cent more ton- 
nage for unrated account than it is 
getting. As a result, considerable 
work, fuel tanks, etc., is being de- 
layed indefinitely. 

Los Angeles—Plate deliveries have 
improved. Even with two months 
non-rated production blanked out and 
allocations reduced up to 50 per cent 
in the last six months, some fabrica- 
tors are getting more non-rated plate 
tonnage in better delivery than raied. 

Seattle—Aside from pending award 
of 1000 tons of plates for completion 
of McNary dam, plate tonnages in- 
volved in current jobs are small. 
Several sizable tanks are up for bids 
at government projects in this state, 
but details are not released. 
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GET THIS BOOK! 
BOOKLET No. 2008. Packed with CUREVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION 


valuable information. Profusely 
illustrated. Write for free copy. THE CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING CO. 


7867 EAST 284th STREET, WICKLIFFE, OHIO. 
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Federal "Automatic Dimensional Sorting Gage 
cuts inspection costs ...improves product quality. 





Make a note of this: People who watch costs and quality find Federal 
Gages pay a nice bonus every day of the year. Here’s a typical example: 


The customer who bought this Federal Electronic Sorting Gage previously 
used a two-stage method for inspecting thin copper washers. First the 
washers were flattened between two parallel! bars, giving an overall check 
on thickness. Then, they were tested with a comparator and segregated 
by hand into several thickness categories. 


The customer asked Federal for a better means of gaging these paper-thin, 
hard-to-handle washers. This Gage, Model 144 B8, is the answer. 


1. It’s 4 times faster than the previous gaging method. 

2. It eliminates fussy handling and damage to washers at inspection. 

3. It’s an automatic gage. The gaging contact is self-lifting: the disposal gates 
are self-opening. 

4. It’s foolproof — no washers can be improperly segregated since the correct 
gate opens automatically after each part is gaged. 


5. It cuts handling in half — one gage does the same job previously requiring two. 


6. It’s precise — segregates washers into 5 O.K. groups (.0001” difference between 
categories) — also rejects over and under sizes. 


This is the kind of job Federal is 
doing for industries of all kinds—in 
fact there are over 20,000 individual 
gage designs in our files, each repre- 
senting a case where Federal has 
helped a company obtain better, more 





economical dimensional control. No 
greater fund of practical gaging 
knowledge is available anywhere. If 
dimensional control is your problem, 
consult Federal first. It’s the natural 
and economical thing to do. Federal 
Products Corporation, 1314 Eddy 
Street, Providence 1, R. I. 


FEDERAL 


Largest manufacturer devoted exclusively 
to designing and manufacturing all types of | 
DIMENSIONAL INDICATING GAGES. | 
ea | 








Wire... 


Wire Prices, Page 103 


Boston—Incoming orders for alloy 
wire are two to three times those 
for carbon. Most alloy volume is 
covered by ratings. First serious re- 
duction in allotments to nonrated 
consumers of carbon wire are in the 
making. Procurement for defense 
has not reached anywhere near peak 
and is increasing with more subcon- 
tracting. Complicating the wire pro- 
duction problem is limited rod sup- 
ply. 

Philadelphia—Wire rope is in tight- 
er supply. Mill deliveries now run 10 
to 12 weeks and longer. There are 
not the heavy requirements for the 
lashing of ocean cargoes that there 
were in the last war, but there is a 
stepping up in needs of ship yards 
and other heavy industries. 

Los Angeles — District wire mills 
previously able to supply almost all 
of district fabricators’ requirements 
for wire are falling behind on com- 
mitments. Fabricators report wire 
mesh tightest of all steel products. 


Steel Bars... 


Bar Prices, Page 101 


New York—Promises on DO rat- 
ings are varied, depending upon mills 
and on specifications. One large pro- 
ducer has nothing to offer on hot car- 
bon bars before September and on 
certain of the larger sizes nothing 
before late fourth quarter. Promises 
on hot alloy bars fall in October and 
November. In the case of another 
large seller hot alloy bars against 
DO ratings are being offered as early 
as late August and cold finished al- 
loy bars as early as September; if 
there is annealing, November is the 
best that can be done. In fact, an- 
nealing facilities are a bottleneck in 
most plants. 

Boston—Hardware inventories are 
heavy. New orders are slower with 
credit tightening. Nevertheless, car- 
bon and alloy bars are among the 
most critically short steel products 
with rated orders increasing. Direct 
defense and subcontracts are being 


placed at narrow cost-profit margins. | 


Prime contractors are farming out 
more work. Not until fourth quarter 
is CMP expected to be working 
smoothly. 

Pittsburgh—Hot rolled bars are 
critically scarce. However, small 
quantities are reported available from 
some brokers. 

Cold-finished bar supply is very 
short with DO set-asides and pro- 
gram requirements taking larger 
bites. Availability of hot rolled bars 
directly determines cold finished pro- 
duction by nonintegrated interests. 
These have been cut to the point op- 
erations on existing levels may have 
to be curtailed. 

Cleveland—The shortage of com- 
mercial bars is described as increas- 
ingly acute. With more tonnage con- 
stantly moving into defense channels 
unrated buyers are running into more 
difficult supply problems. The situa- 
tion is expected to get much worse 
before it gets better. Considerable 
conversion bar business is reported. 
In fact, conversion bar tonnage is 
said to be equal to that in sheets 
for some converters. 


Chicago—Rising volume of defense 
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and defense-support orders is steadily 
cutting into supplies of bars for reg- 
ular civilian consumers. June farm 
implement needs will be heavier and 
will force further cutbacks in quotas 
on civilian goods account. Cold-fin- 
ished bar producers could use more 
hot bars with defense demand run- 
ning up to 70 per cent of output. 


Reinforcing Bars .. . 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 101 


Washington—Office of Price Sta- 
bilization is preparing a pricing reg- 
ulation to cover the concrete rein- 
forcing bar industry. Members of the 
industry’s advisory committee are 
not in agreement on the type of or- 
der which would be best suited to the 
industry. Some favor a pricing form- 
ula based on a flat dollars-and-cents 
markup over mill base prices, plus 
quantity and other extras; others, a 
formula permitting each seller to 
use his own historical markup dur- 
ing a prescribed base period. 

Chicago—Volume of defense and 
defense-support orders for reinforc- 
ing bars continues to mount. One pro- 
ducer here now has nothing to offer 
on DO account before January-Feb- 
ruary, 1952. 

Los Angeles—Substantial tonnages 
are scheduled for placement next 
month as customers’ rush to get pro- 
jects under way before construction 
curbs spread. First units of $16 mil- 
lion construction project at Naval Air 
Missile Test Center and. Air Station, 
Point Mugu, are out for bids. 

Seattle—Rolling mill production 
continues at capacity. Efforts are be- 





ing made to expedite deliveries and 
reduce substantial backlogs. North- 
west Steel Rolling Mills Inc., Seattle, 
may have to curtail] operation as 
furnaces cannot melt sufficient in- 
gots to keep the plant at top pro- 
duction. 


Tubular Goods... 


New York—Distributors of plumb- 
ing accessories are over-extended on 
their inventories. Decline in building 
construction has adversely affected 
demand and manufacturers of plumb- 
ing supplies and accessories are, if 
anything, stepping up their ship- 
ments. moving in extra commitments 
which nad been in arrears. As a re- 
sult some distributors are offering 
discounts to consumers in an effort 
to raise cash for meeting bank obli- 
gations and at the same time are 
asking their suppliers of pipe for a 
little easier credit meanwhile. 

However, as for pipe inventories, 
they, if anything, are on the tight 
side, in direct contrast with the situa- 
tion in plumbing supplies. Pipe de- 
mand has been adversely affected by 
a slowing up in building construction, 
but there are various other outlets for 
pipe which continue highly active. 

Mechanical tubing and boiler tub- 
ing continue tight. Some producers 
are booked late into 1952 and even 
beyond and are accepting no business 
without a priority rating. 

Boston—Demand for electric welded 
tubing for car and bus seats is heavy. 
Volume of stainless or plated tubing 
is high. Distributors are buliding up 
better inventories of butiweld pipe, 






but tight supply in seamless prevents 
improvement in those sizes; also in 
pressure and mechanical tubing. 

Washington—Reusable iron and 
steel pipe prices are out of line in 
some areas, but members of the in- 
dustry’s advisory committee advise 
OPS that consideration must be 
given to the fact sufficient margins 
over cost must be obtained if idle 
pipe is to be reconditioned for fur- 
ther use. Sale price of used pipe has 
advanced 50 to 100 per cent over 
the cost of new pipe in some in- 
stances, largely because of higher 
reconditioning costs and unusual de- 
mands. Basis for establishing ceil- 
ings under the pricing regulation be- 
ing prepared by OPS will be a per- 
centage relationship between the 
sale price of reusable pipe products 
and the cost of new pipe, if the in- 
dustry’s recommendations are fol- 
lowed. 


Structural Shapes ... 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 101 


New York—March shipments of 
fabricated structural steel of 194,774 
tons were the highest reported since 
October, 1947, reports the American 
Institute of Steel Construction. They 
exceeded those of the preceding 
month by 16.7 per cent. Meanwhile, 
bookings totaling 230,406 tons ex- 
ceeded 200,000 tons monthly for the 
tenth consecutive month, for an av- 
erage of 247,893 tons for the 10- 
month period, or for an annual rate 
of 2,974,700 tons. 

Backlogs for the next four months 
only, as of Apr. 1, amount to 798,356 
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tons and for beyond that period an- 
other 1,514,980 tons, or a potential 
volume of 2,313,336 tons against 2,- 
228,495 tons at the beginning of the 
previous month. 

March awards compare with re- 
vised figures for February and Jan- 
uary of 205,184 tons and 287,244 
tons, respectively. March shipments 
compare with revised figures for 
those two months of 166,929 tons and 
179,052 tons, respectively. 

Boston—An estimated 30,000 tons 
are expected to be bid this quarter 
for the Central Artery, Boston. 
Charlestown Connection, 7000 tons, 
went to the Harris Structural Steel 
Co., New York. That fabricator 
booked 14,200 tons for New England 
projects recently. Bids on the Merri- 
mac river bridge, 4250 tons, super- 
structure have been rejected. 

Philadelphia — Structural fabrica- 
tors are fighting increasingly shy of 
non-rated work. Severe cuts in non- 
rated allotments by the mills in June 
have tended to sharpen their attitude 
in this respect. Most fabricators are 
booked up 12 to 14 months-on the 
basis of receipts from the mills. 

Pittsburgh—Structural steel sup- 
ply is very tight. Fabricators are 
taking all the shapes they can get. 
Seasonal increase in construction is 
expected despite restrictions on cer- 
tain types of building. Industrial de- 
velopment in this area takes a sub- 
stantial portion of the structural ton- 
nage produced. 

Cleveland — Substantial volume of 
building is being deferred in this 
area because of inability to obtain 
structurals and other building steel 


items in reasonably early delivery 
‘time. With DO and defense-support 
orders taking an increasing tonnage 
of structurals, fabricators are shying 
away from unrated work. Consider- 
able public construction is understood 
to be standing by for the present. 

Seattle—U. S. engineers are re- 
ceiving numerous bids for military in- 
stallations in Alaska involving several 
large structural tonnages, awards to 
be made in the immediate future. 
Works affected by the recent walk- 
out are back on the job. Operations 
are being stepped up. Many small 
contracts have been taken by plants. 
Small shops hesitate to bid on public 
works as completion dates are often 
specified before steel deliveries can 
be made. 


Warehouse... 


Warehouse Prices, Page 120 


Pittsburgh—Distributors are short- 
stocked. Structural shapes and small 
bars are in greatest demand. Sheets 
and plates are almost as critically 
scarce. Some producing mills have 
pushed M-6 allotments from April to 
May and an even greater supply 
tightening in most products is ex- 
pected. 

CMP is expected to change the po- 
sition of distributors very little. 
Warehousemen think they will op- 
erate under CMP as they had ex- 
pected to under the amended M-6 
regulation guaranteeing them 85 per 
cent minimum of base period receipts. 
Effect of this revised order will not 
be felt until June. 
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Distributors fear CMP will not 
consider orders accepted by ware- 
house suppliers for delivery prior to 
July 1. In some cases warehousemen 
are receiving tonnage that was prom- 
ised in January. 

Boston—The next few weeks, or 
well into June, are expected to be 
difficult for distributors trying to fill 
heavy demand with depleted stocks, 
More are optimistic over prospects 
for obtaining specified warehouse al- 
lotments starting with June. Some 
look for slackening in consumer buy- 
ing this summer with inventories 
down to 30-35 per cent of normal. 

Philadelphia—wue to the latest 
amendment to regulation No. 4 re- 
lating to maintenance and repairs, 
warehouses are now under far less 
pressure in the acceptance of DO-97 
ratings. 

Cleveland — Warehouse sales vol- 
ume this month is expected to fall 
below that of March. Demand is 
still pressing but distributors’ stocks 
are low and unbalanced and few of 
them can entertain all of the busi- 
ness offered them. At the same time, 
some slackening of activity at small 
machine shops and fabricating plants 
lacking government work is noted. 

Cincinnati—Warehouses are under 
pressure for cold-rolled bars and al- 
loys to supply needs of machine tool 
manufacturers. Stocks are low and 
unbalanced. 

Chicago—Warehouses in this area 
are experiencing strong demand from 
all consuming directions, but several 
note slight easing in pressure from 
household appliance and similar con- 
sumer goods manufacturers. Light- 
gage sheets appear to be most no- 
ticeably affected. The easier tone re- 
flects slowing down in demand for 
appliances at the wholesale level be- 
cause of substantial inventory ac- 
cumulations of finished items. Mean- 
while, distributors report slight im- 
provement in tonnage receipts from 
the mills. 

Los Angeles—Warehouse shelves 
are almost bare. One distributor has 
in stock only three of 20 to 30 usual- 
ly-stocked flat-rolled products. Sales 
to aircraft sub-contractors of light 
angles and channels, bars and plates 
are heaviest ever. Over-all sales are 
down 15 to 20 per cent. 

Seattle — Warehouses report a 
strong and steady demand for all 
items. The situation is becoming more 
acute daily. It is difficult to place 
new mill business and old orders 
placed in the East are 40 to 60 days 
behind delivery schedules. Coast 
plants also are behind, but not so 
far. Inventories are unusually low. 





Metallurgical Coke... 


Pittsburgh—Beehive coke supply is 
definitely less acute than in recent 
weeks. This is occasioned in part by 
the fact several blast furnaces con- 
tinue off blast. Most purchasers take 
beehive coke when byproduct is not 
available. The market is expected to 
tighten early next month when it is 
hoped all 47 of the district blast fur- 
naces again will be in operation. 

Foundry coke remains in short sup- 
ply. Shortage of pig iron is cause 
for greater concern among. the 
foundries. 

Chicago—Oven foundry coke sup- 
ply continues tight and buyers see 
no prospect for early improvement in 
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conditions. Some Connellsville beehive 
is coming into the district and is 
helping sustain foundry schedules. 


Pig iron... 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 100 


Philadelphia—Foundries and nonin- 
tegrated steel mills are feeling the 
further shrinking in pig iron supply. 
Some gray iron foundries are unable 
to use more than 15 per cent iron in 
their melt, the remainder being 
largely scrap. Certain foundries have 
gone back to the four-day schedule. 
Most foreign iron being offered at 
present is basic, high priced and with 
deliveries extended. 

Pittsburgh—F oundry operations 
are hampered here by the shortage 
of pig iron. Many shops are operat- 
ing on virtual day-to-day inventory. 
No early relief is sighted with hope 
for added shipments from outside this 
area dim. 

New York—Production of pig iron 
in March was larger than in any pre- 
vious month in history, the American 
Iron & Steel Institute reports. Out- 
put in the first quarter also was rec- 
ord-breaking. 

March output of pig iron and ferro- 
alloys was 6,015,662 tons, of which 
5,946,312 tons were pig iron. First 
quarter production was 17,077,785 
tons, including 16,884,395 tons of iron. 
October 1950, and fourth quarter of 
1950, were the record periods previ- 
ously. In March blast furnaces op- 
erated at an average of 97.7 per 
cent of capacity. 

Buffalo— Tightness continues to 
grip the merchant pig iron market. 
Sellers still guard against civilian 
buyers building up. inventory stocks 
in anticipation of heavier govern- 
ment needs. Military demands to 
date, however, are light. 

Cleveland—Foundries in this area 
continue to worry along on short sup- 
plies of pig iron, scrap and coke. Pro- 
duction, however, is being sustained 
at high level with pig iron sellers ap- 
portioning tonnage in such fashion as 
to prevent serious interruption of 
melting schedules Blast furnace oper- 
ations in the immediate Cleveland area 
are at capacity, all nine stacks being 
in blast. 

Cincinnati—The foundry melt is 
sustained with more iron going into 
machine tools. 

Chicago—Foreign pig iron coming 
into this area is helping relieve the 
acute supply shortage. It is reported 
of good grade, and the supply along 
with increased scrap use is enabling 
foundries to maintain schedules at 
high level though several shops re- 
cently were forced to curtail tem- 
porarily to three days per week, 
largely, however, because of short- 
age of coke. 

St. Louis—Pig iron squeeze prom- 
ises to worsen next week. The blast 
furnaces at Granite City, Ill., which 
normally supply 90 per cent of the 
area’s iron, recently was bought by 
Granite City Steel Co. The steel com- 
pany now will take 26,000 to 28,000 
of the two furnaces’ 36,000-ton 
monthly output as against a former 
15,000 tons. This is indicated in com- 
pany’s announcement that other cus- 
tomers will be allocated a total of 
7000 to 8000 tons in May and June. 

Seattle—Foundry operations are 
back to normal following a labor 
shutdown. Plants report ample cast 
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. Overhead crane rails, extending 
only an inch or two from face of 
door, can’t interfere with door ac- 
tion. All overhead space is available 
for hoist, crane and conveyor equip- 
ment. 


2, All floor space around Kinnear 
Rolling Doors is fully usable at all 
times. 


3. No sacrifice of space on narrow 
loading platforms. with Kinnear 
Rolling Doors. They need no room 
inside or outside the building for 
opening and closing action. 


4, Windows can be placed right next to 
Kinnear Rolling Doors .. . they are 
never blocked off when the doors 
are operated. 


Supports or other superstructure 
can be placed close to sides, front 
and top of Kinnear Rolling Doors 
—inside or outside the building. 


6. Light from overhead fixtures is 
never blocked off by Kinnear Roll- 
ing Doors, they coil compactly 
above the opening. 


7, Wind can’t blow Kinnear Doors 
back and forth, or damage them. 
Edges are anchored in steel tracks 
from floor to ceiling! 


8. Kinnear Rolling Doors open 
straight upward, coiling completely 
out of the way of traffic, safe from 
damage. 

9, The opening is cleared from jamb 
to jamb and floor to lintel. No pro- 
jecting edges or parts to obstruct 
opening. 
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'No other doors offer 
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10, A continuous curtain of strong in- 
terlocking steel slats gives you extra 
protection against fire, theft, intru- 
sion, wind, weather and accidental 
damage. 

1], Kinnear smooth, upward action is 

ideal for time-saving motor opera- 

tion, with convenient remote con- 
trol. Rugged Kinnear motor opera- 
tors do the trick. 

Kinnear’s interlocking steel slat cur- 

tain is not only more rugged and 

longer lasting, but permits any 
number of slats to be individually 
replaced if accidentally damaged. 

Lower maintenance costs! 

You get many other advantages in addition 

to those highlighted above in Kinnear 

Rolling’ Doors. They are built any size, 

with motor or manual operation. Easily in- 

stalled in old or new buildings. Write for 
complete information or recommendations 
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Factories 1780-1800 Fields Ave., Columbus 16, Ohio 
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iron scrap. The local price has been 
raised to ceiling on most grades, elim- 
inating the inducement to outside 
buyers who have been operating in 
California and eastern Washington. 


Scrap... 


Serap Prices, Page 106 


Cleveland—Steel mills and found- 
ries are surmounting difficulties in 
obtaining scrap to maintain operations 
at peak levels. This is being accomp- 
lished through considerable cross- 
hauling, resulting from earmarking 
of tonnages by mills and direct allo- 
cation by NPA. About 50,000 tons of 
scrap in the Chicago district was al- 
located last week for shipment to 


. Valley mills. Allocations to foundries 


involve railroad material, for the most 
part, very little cast material being 
shipped on this basis. NPA’s directive, 
aimed at channeling available sup- 
plies of specified scrap to operations 
where they are most needed, is as 
yet untested. This directive, dated 
Apr. 20, reserves certain grades of 
cast iron scrap for use in foundries 
and prohibits their use in basic open- 
hearth operations; bans use of elec- 
tric furnace grades from use in open- 
hearth operations; prohibits use of 
foundry grades inopen-hearth or 
electric furnace operations. 
Pittsburgh—Scrap collections are 
better with more favorable weather. 
Foundries’ inventories are low but 
improvement is expected over the 
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Fully automatic and continuous in operation, this double ram horizontal 
surface broaching machine does jobs that formerly required seven machines, 
says its manufacturer, The Lapointe Machine Tool Co. of Hudson, Mass. 

Clearly, its high rating, for producing such parts as cylinders and con- 
necting rods for heavy duty truck engines, cannot risk work stoppage or 
slowdown through lost hydraulic pump capacity. So, Lapointe furnishes 
a Ross Type BCF Exchanger as a built-in component . . . to assure that 
hydraulic oil will be maintained at safe and effective temperatures. Fail- 
ures through pump slippage and internal leakage, accelerated breakdown 
of vital oil properties and malfunction of precision-controls, are thus 


averted. 


To become acquainted with the unrivaled advantages of compact, fully 
standardized, all-copper and copper alloy Ross Type BCF Exchangers, to 
see dozens of machines— the cream of the hydraulic industry — which 
are Ross-equipped, request Broadside 1.1K4. 
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next month. Dealers are not too op- 
timistic. They state most of the in- 
dustrial scrap in nearby areas has 
been collected and that few compa- 
nies have anything to offer. Scrap 
yield from the country areas also 
may not be as great as some deal- 
ers hope. 

Upgrading continues but com- 
plaints on this score are fewer. — 

Boston—Shortage of heavy melting 
steel scrap keeps down consumer in- 
ventories. Direct allocating _ helps 
some consumers but the lag in de- 
liveries is a hampering factor. Less 
industrial scrap is reaching the open 
market and yard collections are only 
fair. Allocations on dealers are neg- 
ligible. No. 1 heavy melting is bring- 
ing $34.17 shipping point with some 
upgrading. Barge rate at Providence, 
R. I., brings the price up to $37.25. 

New York—lIncreasing shortage of 
pig iron is placing extra heavy pres- 
sure on scrap supply. Some eastern 
foundries are having to use about 85 
per cent scrap in their mix because 
of stringency in pig iron. The slight- 
ly freer flow of scrap over the last 
few weeks has helped, but has still 
not checked the downward trend in 
scrap inventories. 

Buffalo—Scrap supplies are not im- 
proving rapidly enough to satisfy 
mills in this area. One, which recent- 
ly cut basic iron output temporarily, 
is paring ingot output to the point 
one finishing mill is expected to be 
idle shortly. Increases have been 
noted in scrap receipts from indus- 
trial sources, but gains are limited 
and boat receipts are not expanding 
as rapidly as expected. 

Philadelphia—Due to slightly freer 
supply of scrap, some consumers are 
able to hold their own with regard 
to inventories, but others are slip- 
ping. Considerable upgrading is going 
on and one district mill rather than 
take in upgraded scrap recently 
had to take off an open hearth tem- 
porarily. Recent revisions in Wash- 
ington regulations have done little 
to remedy this situation. Changes, 
however, do eliminate open hearth 
and electric furnace operators from 
buying foundry steel, items 20 and 
21, and from using certain grades of 
cast scrap. There also is a new rul- 
ing to the effect that trucking 
charges, where the material is being 
delivered on dealer owned trucks, can 
now take public carrier rates within 
limits of $2.50 minimum and $4 max- 
imum. 

Detroit—Minor change in OPS 
regulations is not expected to make 
significant difference in availability 
of scrap, although electric furnace 
operators may have to rely more 
heavily on allocated material since 
a few grades which they had been 
buying are limited to foundry use. 

Cincinnati— Scrap shipments are 
insufficient to prevent a drain on 
melters’ inventories. Some major in- 
terests are depending on allocations 
to maintain schedules. Supply prob- 
lems of steel foundries are especially 
critical. 

Chicago—Scrap is being allocated 
out of this district to eastern and 
Youngstown district mills in alarm- 
ing volume. Over the past 10 days 
from 45,000 to 50,000 tons of melting 
steel moved out of this area to 
Youngstown steelmakers under or- 
ders of the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion. As a result local mills are in- 
creasingly apprehensive for future 
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ore also will be handled. The pier has 
two ore unloading machines with 
combined capacity of 2000 tons an 
hour and is capable of transloading 
from ships to rail hopper cars ‘as 
much as 10 million tons a year. 


Tungsten Ore... 


Tungsten Ore Prices, Page 120 


Washington—Miners who want to 
sell tungsten to the government at 
a guaranteed price of $63 a ton must 
notify General Services Administra- 
tion at its nearest regional office by 
June 30. Purchases, beginning July 
1, will be made only from those who 
have given prior notice of their in- 
tention to prospect for or produce 
tungsten. The guaranteed price offer 
applies only to: Newly discovered or 
developed ores; production above 1950 
levels, where there is existing produc- 
tion, with some exceptions to be ap- 
proved by GSA. 


Purchases will be made up to a 
total not to exceed 1,468,750 short 
ton units. The metal will be bought 
on a “first come first served” basis 
until the tonnage goal is reached. 
This total may be increased if ad- 
ditional funds become available. 


GSA regional offices in mining 

areas are located at: 911 Walnut St., 

as City, Mo.; 1114 Commerce 

St., Dallas; Bldg. 1-G, Denver Fed- 

eral Center, Denver; 630 Sansome 

St., San Francisco; U. S. Courthouse, 
Seattle. 


Tool Steel... 


Philadelphia—Tool steel is in more 
active demand. For a long time after 
the last war tool steel was a veritable 
drug on the market. Today various 
specifications can still be had out of 
mill stocks, but on anything that 
has to be made up, deliveries range 
from 10 weeks to double that time. 


Canada... 


Toronto, Ont. — Canadian iron and 
steel production in February attained 
the highest daily rate in_ history. 
Production of pig iron totaled 193,227 
net tons, daily average of 91.7 per 
cent for January and 157,200 tons 
or 74.6 per cent for February, 1950. 

Production of ferroalloys in Feb- 
ruary amounted to 14,914 net tons 
against 23,079 tons in January and 
9652 tons in February, 1950. 

Production of steel ingots and cast- 
ings totaled 281,380 net tons or a 
daily average of 92.2 per cent of total 
capacity and compares with 309,653 
tons or 91.6 per cent in January and 
258,123 tons or 84.6 per cent for Feb- 
ruary, 1950. 

For the first two months this year 
production of pig iron amounted to 
390,252 net tons compared with 347,- 
632 tons in the like period of 1950. 
Output of ferroalloys amounted to 
37,993 tons against 19,613 tons. Pro- 
duction of steel ingots and castings 
for the two months was 591,033 net 
tons against 281,380 tons last year. 








Roll Forming 
Machines. . 





ARDCORLOY ROLLER DIES = @ 
AND CUT-OFF MACHINES @ 


ARDCOR 







ARDCOR All Steel Constructed Roll Forming Machines 
are built in standard sizes to take material up to 50 
inches in width and % inches thick. Consult our engi- 
neering department without obligation. 


ARDCOR SPECIALTIES 


ROLL FORMING MACHINERY @ 
CRADLE REELS 


Type 1-Y2 F Shown 





FLYING SHEAR 
@ = SPECIAL PRODUCTION MACHINERY 





20700 St. Clair Avenue 





American ROLLER DIE CORPORATION 


€ Cleveland 17, Chio 
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STRUCTURAL SHAPES ... 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 

280 tons, galvanizing plant, melting mill, crane- 
way, etc. for Seidelhuber Iron & Bronze 
Works, Seattle, to Leckenby Structural Steel 
Co., Seattle. 

260 tons, hangar at Bellevue, Wash., reactor 
plant addition, automobile salesroom and 
several schools, local and in Alaska, to 
Leckenby Structural Steel Co., Seattle. 

200 tons, paper container plant at Yakima, 
Wash., to Pacific Car & Foundry Co., Seattle, 

200 tons, guides and frames emergency outlet 
gates, Lookout Point dam, Willamette river, 
to Schmitt Steel Co., Portland, Oreg., low, 
$59,782, by U. S. Engineer. 

100 tons, Boeing airplane plant improvements, 
Seattle, to Leckenby Structural Steel Co., 
Seattle, 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 

4500 tons, superstructure, embankment road 
section, Central Artery, Boston; bids May 
15. 

2100 tons, nurses home, Bellevue Hospital, 
Manhattan, New York; Depot Construction 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., low on_ general 
contract. 

1700 tons, East Side airline terminal and park- 
ing garage, Triborough Bridge & Tunnel 
Authority, New York; bids May 15. 

1060 tons, state bridges, Union county, New 
Jersey; bids May 15. 

1000 tons or more, intake gates and appur- 
tenances McNary dam powerhouse; Wil- 
lamette Iron & Steel Co., Portland, Oreg., 
low sole complete bidder on two schedules, 
$4,489,059. 

1000 tons, Ross dam powerhouse; bids in to 
Seattle, Apr. 24. 

700 tons, Public School No: 107, Bronx, New 
York; bids closed Apr, 24. 

175 tons, spillway gates, hoists, etc., third 
phase Ross dam; bids to Seattle, May 18. 
110 tons, Pennsylvania Railroad bridge, Alle- 
gheny county, Pennsylvania; bids May 7. 
Unstated, permanent heating and power plant, 
Whittier, Alaska, $1%4 million project; bids 

to U. S. Engineer, Seattle, May 25. 

Unstated, outside utilities and 10 miles rail- 
road trackage, Fort Richardson, Alaska; bids 
to U. S. Engineer, Seattle, May 5. 

Unstated, steel frame warehouse; bids to Alas- 
ka Road Commission, Juneau, Alaska, May 
14, 

Unstated, utilities and structures army project, 
North Richland, Wash., second call for bids, 
in Apr. 20. 

Unstated, Chena river and Noyes Slough 
bridges, Alaska; J. J. Badraun, Seattle, low 
to Alaska Road Commission, $458,359. 

Unstated,: shop building, Mount Rainier Ord- 
nance Department, Washington State; George 
E. Teufel Co., Seattle, low $209,774. 

Unstated, Coeur d’Alene river bridge, Idaho; 
bids for erection to Bureau of Public Roads, 
Boise, May 3; steel previously purchased by 
government, 


REINFORCING BARS... 


REINFORCING BARS PLACED 
1200 tons, National Cash Register Co., Dayton, 
O., to U..S. Steel Suply Co., Chicago. 
540 tons, apartment building, Chicago, to Dean 


Co., Chicago. 

525 tons, townhouse, Chicago, to Dean Co., 
Chicago. 

450 tons, Midwest Gummed Paper Co., Chi- 


cago, to Jos T. Ryerson & Sons Co., Chicago. 

450 tons, Northwestern Steel & Wire Co., 
Sterling, Ill., to Truscon Steel Co., Youngs- 
town; 450 tons also to Ceco Steel Products 
Co., Chicago. 

450 tons, Eielson air field, Alaska, barracks, 
to Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp. 
Seattle; Chris. Berg Inc., Seattle, general 
contractor. , 

245 tons, Denny junior high school, Seattle, to 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Co., Seattle; 
Strand & Son, Seattle, general contractors. 

185 tons, Akron, O., city hospital, to United 
States Steel Supply Co., Chicago, 

135 tons, U. S. Engineers, New Haven, Ind., 
to Ceco Steel Products Co., Chicago. 
125 tons, Hale elementary school, Chicago, to 

Ceco Steel Products Co., Chicago. 

100 tons, tower foundations for Seattle light 
department and other projects, to Bethlehem 
Pacific Coast Steel Corp., Seattle. 
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REINFORCING BARS PENDING 

1100 tons, engine plant, Cleveland. 

275 tons, hospital, Miami, O. 

203 tons, storm sewer, Congress Street super- 
highway, Chicago. 

180 tons, Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 

150 tons, pump station, Congress Street super- 
highway, Chicago. 

107 tons, extension to Lincoln Park highway, 
Chicago. 

Unstated, telephone exchange building, Fort 
Richardson, Alaska; bids to U. S. Engineer, 
Seattle, May 4. 

Unstated, telephone exchange building, Eielson 
air force base, Alaska; bids to U. S. Engi- 
neer, Seattle, May 4. 

Unstated, three-span county bridge, Snoqualmie 
river, Washington state; second bids to 
County Commissioners, Seattle, Apr. 30. 


PLATES ... 
PLATES PENDING 

4833 tons, 72-inch fabricated steel pipe, New 
Jersey District Water Supply Commission, 
Wanaque, N. J.; Bethlehem Steel Co., low 
bidder. 

Unstated, 6824 feet 78 inch, tar coated water 
pipe; bids to Tacoma, Wash., May 7. 


PIPE... 
CAST IRON PIPE PENDING 

200 tons, 12 and 8 inch cast iron pipe, also 
alternatives; bids to Mrs, Della Livingood, 
city clerk, Union Gap, Wash., May 2. 

100 tons, 9470 feet 8 and 4 inch, also al- 
ternatives; bids to F, A. Reil, city clerk, 
Redmond, Wash., Apr, 25. 


RAILS, CARS... 


LOCOMOTIVES PLACED 
United States Steel Co., sixteen 1200-hp diesel- 
electric switchers, divided equally between 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp., Eddystone, 
Pa., and Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago. 
Locomotives will be for use at the Fairless 
Works. 


LOCOMOTIVES PENDING 
Canadian National, twenty 3008-hp_ diesel- 
electric road locomotives; proposed for pur- 


chase this year, under railroad’s 1951 
budget. 

RAILROAD CARS PLACED 
Clinchfield, 500 fifty-ton hopper cars, to 


Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

Detroit & Mackinac, 100 fifty-ton box cars, 
to. General American Transportation Corp., 
Chicago; 100 fifty-ton flat bottom gondolas, 
to Pressed Steel Car Co., Chicago. 

Florida East Coast, 75 seventy-ton covered 
hopper cars, to Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. 
Co., Chicago, 

Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, 350 
fifty-ton box cars and 200 fifty-ton gondolas 
to its own shops. 

New York Central System, 4550 freight cars 
and 200 cabooses; of this number, 1000 
hoppers will be for operation by Pittsburgh 
& Lake Erie, a subsidiary line. Awards 
were made to Despatch Shops Inc., East 
Rochester, N. Y., 2500 fifty-five ton hopper 
cars and 1000 fifty-five ton box cars; Pull- 
man-Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chicago, 1000 
fifty-five ton hopper cars; General American 
Transportation Corp., Chicago, fifty 12,500- 
gallon tank cars; St. Louis Car Co., St. 
Louis, 200 caboose cars. This ‘brings the 
total placed by this system to 7050 cars at 
a cost of $41 million. 

Pittsburgh & West Virginia, 5 thirty-ton ca- 
boose cars, to International Railway Car & 
Equipment Mfg. Co. 

Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, 50 
seventy-ton gondola cars, to General Ameri- 
can Transportation Co., Chicago. 

Union Tank Car Co., fifty 11,000-gallun pro- 
pane tank cars, to American Car & Foundry 
Co., New York, 

Western Fruit Express Co., 300 fifty-ton re- 
frigerator cars, to its own shops. 

Wabash, one dome-parlor-lounge car, to 
Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chicago. 


RAILROAD CARS PENDING 
Denver & Rio Grande, 1000 seventy-ton drop 
bottom gondolas; bids asked. 
Dominion National, 5500 box cars and 500 
refrigerator cars, specified for purchase 
under 1951 equipment program. 
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IMPORTANT 
SAVINGS in 


DESCALING 


Stainless and Alloy 


Steel Products such as 


SHEETS AND STRIP 
WIRE AND RODS 
SHAPES e BARS e TUBES 


COST REDUCTIONS 
UP TO 25% 


Shorter Time Cycle 





Can be profitably utilized 
in desanding, descaling 
and degraphitizing . . 
ALLOY © GRAY IRON 
AND STEEL 


CASTINGS 


Desand Precision Castings 
Eliminate Sand Blasting 





Improved Finishes 


SPENCE METALS RESEARCH CO. 


Metal and Alloy Treating Processes 
1001 Columbia Building Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

















A-1022 





EASTON 
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ece @ dependable 
design and construction service 


in industrial cars 





EASTON CAR & CONSTRUCTION COMPANY - EASTON, PA. - NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - PITTSBURGH 
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MARKET PRICES 





WAREHOUSE STEEL PRODUCTS 


(Prices, cents per pound, for delivery within switching limits, subject to extras) 


e ey 








SHEETS. BA 
H.R. 18 Ga., Gal. ———-STRIP——_—— 
Heavier* C.R. 10 Ga.t H.R.* C.R.* H.R. Rds. C.F. Rds. 
New York (city) 6.27 7.29 8.44 6.59 Ds 6.42 7.29 
New York(c’try) 5.97 6.99 8.14 6.29 vse 6.12 6.99 
Boston (city) .. 6.40 7.20 8.49 6.35 oon 6.25 7.04 
Boston (c’try) . 6.20 7.00 8.29 6.15 sie 6.05 6.84 
Phila. (city) ... 7.15 7.05 8.25 6.35 hee 6.30 711 
Phila. (c’try) .. 6.90 6.80 8.00 6.10 eas 6.05 6.86 
Balt. (city) ... 5.80 7.04 8.27 6.24 ae 6.24 7.00 
Balt, (c’try) ... 5.60 6.84 8.07 6.04 hee 6.04 6.89 
Norfolk, Va. .. 6.50 ee cas 6.70 as 6.55 7.70 
Richmond, Va.. 5.90 ce 8.10 6.10 ake 6.10 6.90 
Wash. (w’hse) . 6.02 7.26 8.49 6.46 bas 6.46 7.26 
Buffalo (del.) .. 5.80 6.60 8.29 6.06 oe 5.80 6.65 
Buffalo (w’hse). 5.60 6.40 8.09 5.86 Se 5.60 6.45 
Pitts. (w’hse).. 5.60 6.40° 7.75 5.65-5.95 6.90 5.55 6.40 
Detroit (w’hse). 5.45-5.78  6.53-6.80 7.99  5.94-5.95 7.13 5.84 6.56 
Cleveland (del.) 5.80 6.60 8.30 5.89 7.10 5.77 6.60-6.70 
Cleve. (w’hse) . 5.60 6.40 8.10 5.68 6.90 5.57  6.40-6.50 
Cincin. (city) .. 6.02 6.59 7.34 5.95 Kes 5.95 6.51 
Chicago (city) . 5.80 6.60 7.95 5.75 eee 5.75 6.50 
Chicago (w’hse) 5.60 6.40 7.15 5.55 ees 5.55 6.30 
Milwaukee (city) 5.94 6.74 8.09 5.89 eee 5.89 6.74 
Milwau. (c’try). 5.74 6.54 7.89 5.69 pas 5.69 6.54 
St. Louis (del.). 6.05 6.85 8.20 6.08 cae 6.00 6.85 
St, L. (w’hse).. 5.85 6.65 8.00 5.80 bes 5.80 6.65 
Kans. City(city) 6.40 7.20 8.40 6.35 so. 6.35 7.20 
KansCity(w’hse) 6.20 7.00 8.20 6.15 bee 6.15 7.00 
Omaha, Nebr... 6.13% ane 8.33 6.13 su 6.18 6.98 
Birm’hm (city). 5.75 6.55 6.903 5.70 re 5.70 7.53 
Birm’hm, (w’hse) 5.60 6.40 6.753 5.55 cae 5.55 7.53 
Los Ang. (city) 6.55 8.10 9.058 6.60 8.90 6.55 1.1% 
L. A. (w’hse).. 6.35 7.90 8.858 6.40 8.70 6.35 7.55 
San Francisco.. 6.65 7.806 8.908 6.60 oes 6.45 8.20 
Seattle-Tacoma. 7.05 8.608 9.208 7.30 ake 6.75 9.10 


H.R. Alloy Structural ——— PLATES———— 
41408 Shapes Carbon Floor 


9.25 6.40 6.58 8.04 
8.95 6.10 6.28 1.74 
9.25 6.40 6.98 7.88 
9.06 6.20 6.78 7.68 
8.90 6.15 6.30 7.40 
8.65 5.90 6.05 7.15 
eee 6.34 6.00 7.04 
eee 6.14 5.80 7.44 
eee 6.60 6.50 8.00 
ee 6.30 6.05 7.80 
eee 6.56 6.22 7.86 
10.05tt® 6.00 6.25 7.55 
10,451t§ 5.80 6.06 7.35 
10.10fT 5.70 5.75 7.00 
8.91 6.09  6.19-6.35 1.28 
8.91 10.02 6.12 7.32 
8.71 5.82 5.92 7.12 
eee 6.24 6.34 7.50 
10.30 5.90 6.00 7.20 
10.10 5.70 5.80 7.00 
10.44 6.04 6.14 7.34 
10.24 5.84 5.94 7.14 
10.55 6.23 6.33 7.53 
10.35 6.03 6.13 7.33 
eee 6.50 6.60 7.80 
eee 6.30 6.40 7.60 
eee 6.18 6.38 7.83 
eee 5.85 6.10 8.25 
eee 5.70 5.95 8.23 
eee 6.55 6.60 9.20 
eee 6.35 6.40 8.70 
eee 6.45 6.50 8.60 
11.15 6.65 6.75 8.80 


* Prices do not include gage extras; f prices include gage and coating extras, except Birmingham (coating extra excluded) and Los Angeles (gage 


extra excluded; t includes extra for 10 gage; § as rolled; +t as annealed. Base quantities, 2000 to 9999 lb except as noted: Cold-rolled strip, 2000 Ib 


and over; cold-finished bars, 2000 Ib and over; 2—500 to 1499 lb; 3—450 to 1499 lb; 43500 Ib and over; 5—1000 to 1999 Ib. 


ORES increased or decreased as the case may be for 

increases or decreases after Dec. 2, 1950, in 

Lake Superior Iron Ore applicable lake vessel rates, upper lake rail 

Gross ton, 51%% (natural), lower lake ports. freights, dock handling charges and taxes 
After adjustment for analysis, prices will be thereon. 





M‘DANEL 


High Temperature 


PORCELAIN 
Specialties 





“Supplying quality 
Porcelain Products to 
the industrial com- 
panies of America 
since 1919” 






Many of America’s foremost instrument manufac- 
turers as well as scientists, research workers and 
specialized producers depend on McDanel to 
supply porcelain parts to meet the special re- 
quirements of their work. 


The McDanel Company not only fabricates parts 
to your specifications, but develops the proper 
porcelain body for the application you may have. 


Write Today for 1951 Catalog 
“MeDanel Industrial Porcelains”’ 





COMBUSTION TUBES 





Carbon and sulphur anal- 
ysis work goes smoothly 
and economically with Mc- 
Donel Porcelain Combus- 
tion Tubes and Zirco Tubes. 
McDanel Tubes have long 
life and never spall of 
blister. Complete range of 


sizes. 











McDanel Refractory Porcelain Co. 
Beaver falls --- Penna. 
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DID SOS ONSUIEE aoc iaieiscascsveee $8.70 
Old range nonbessemer ............... 8.55 
i SA r ey re 8.45 
BROERD NOMDSRBAMIEL ooo ..s0 5 ctccsc sess 8.30 
errr et ere 8.30 


Eastern Local Ore 
Cents per unit, del. E. Pa. 
Foundry and basic 56-62% concentrates 
SRM cress ait piarsthivacira’s GaN erate eae 17.00 
Foreign Ore 
Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic ports 
Swedish basic, 60 to 68%: 





SS Sa ae eps 17.00 

Long-term contract 15.00 
North African hematites .......... vcoe See 
Brazilian iron ore, 68-69% ........... 18.00 

Tungsten Ore 
Net ton unit, duty paid 

Foreign wolframite and scheelite, per net 

Ae ee Pee er Perec. $38-$39 
Domestic scheelite, del. .............. nominal 


Manganese Ore 
Indian manganese, 46-48%, nearby, 92.00- 
96.00c per long ton unit, c.i.f. U. S. ports, 
duty for buyer’s account; shipments against 
old contracts for 48% ore are being received 
from some sources at 79.8-81.8c. 
Chrome Ore 

Gross ton, f.o.b. cars, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Charleston, S. C., plus ocean 
freight differential for delivery to Portland, 
Oreg., or Tacoma, Wash. 

Indian and African 


ES eee rrr rns 
 , &) arr yee 35.00-36.00 
Me OR ois crac ican eur eu ote ains 
South African Transvaal 
GETS BD FGI oc cc ssscsvcedeccces $27.00-28.00 
Be REO. ico sens aes cans eee ane 20.00 
48% MO FAUO 2.2 cccvsccccscccseos 34.00-35.00 
REO NERD 6500 ogee ceacerennsessee 5 Wd 28.00-28.50 
Brazilian 
BEGb. Bre WD: ooo ee wash aas chakae $32.00 


45% no ratio 
48% no ratio .. 





48% 3:1 lump 
Domestic—rail nearest seller 
| i 12 ED ere erty ae en ear $39.00 
Molybdenum 
Sulphide concentrates per lb, molb- 


denum content, mines ............... $0.90 





PRICES UNCHANGED 


For current quotations on refractories, 
pipe, boiler tubes, stainless steels, clad 
steels, metal powders, bolts, nuts, rivets, 
washers, electrodes, coal chemicals, 
fluorspar ferroalloys and coke, refer 
to pages 146 and 147, STEEL, Apr. 9, 
1951, issue. 
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Metalworking Briefs . . . 


CONSTRUCTION—ENTERPRISE—ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGES 





Forms Granco Steel Products 

A fully-owned subsidiary of 
Granite City Steel Co., Granite 
City, Ill, was established for the 
manufacture of steel products. 
Granco Steel Products was formed 
to provide the parent company 
with an independent subsidiary 
to manufacture various construc- 
tion and consumer products which 
generally are manufactured and 
sold through channels other than 
those supplied by Granite City 
Steel’s sales outlets. 

Major products now manufac- 
tured and sold by Granco Steel 
Products are COFAR and Corru- 
form, construction industry spe- 
cialties made from Granite City 
Steel’s high-tensile tough-temper 
cold-rolled steel. 

Officers of Granco, which was 
incorporated under the laws of 
Illinois, are: John N. Marshall, 
president; J. D. Streett, executive 
vice president; Bengt F. Friberg, 
vice president and general man- 
ager; W. F. Hoelscher, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Skagit Steel Plans Expansion 

Skagit Steel & Iron Works, 
Sedro Wooley, Wash., leased a 
Port of Bellingham site and build- 
ing for plant expansion. 


Westinghouse Builds Plant 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
Pittsburgh, plans to construct an 
electronic tube manufacturing 
plant in Bath, N. Y. Automatic 
machinery is being constructed 
for this plant and will be avail- 
able as soon as the building is 


completed. A similar plant is 
being constructed near Elmira, 
N. Y. If conditions permit, the 


Bath plant will be converted after 
the national emergency to produce 
tubes for radio receiving and 
television sets. 


York Engineering Moves 

York Engineering & Construc- 
tion Co., Pittsburgh, moved its of- 
fices and engineering departments 
to larger quarters at 951 Penn 
Ave. This firm is a general en- 
gineering contractor and recently 
completed several large projects 
for steel mills located in various 
parts of the country. 


Lubrication Equipment Agent 
Aro Equipment Corp., Bryan, 
©., appointed Bruns & Collins 
Inc., Chicago, as direct factory 
distributor for lubrication equip- 
ment in the northern Illinois terri- 
tory. 


Plans Joint Bomber Project 
Preliminary planning for pro- 
duction of the Boeing B-47 strato- 
jet on a ive tri-company scale 
has been completed at Wichita, 
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Kans., by officials of the Air Force, 
Boeing Airplane Co., Douglas Air- 
craft Co. and Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp. Under this program, Doug- 
las and Lockheed will build the 
bomber at reactivated World War 
Il plants, complementing the sub- 
stantial stratojet production al- 
ready under way at Boeing's 
Wichita division. : 


Aluminum & Brass Foundry 


National Aluminum & Brass 
Foundry, Independence, Mo., plans 
construction of a foundry building 
for its plant in that city. 


Sheet Metal Worker Moves 


Materials Handling Co., Balti- 
more, sheet metal work, moved 
to 204 S. Chapel St. J. W. Gra- 
ham is president. 


GE Expands Research Center 


Plans for construction of a 
$550,000 addition to General 
Electric Co.’s research laboratory 
at The Knolls, near Schenectady, 
N. Y., were disclosed. C. Guy 
Suits, vice president and research 
director of the company, said 
construction was approved by 
National Production Authority and 
will start within 30 days. 


Enlarges Diesel Engine Plant 


Austin Co., Cleveland, has the 
general contract for construction 
of a $2.5 million addition to the 
diesel engine manufacturing plant 
of Busch-Sulzer Bros. Engine Co., 
a division of Nordberg Mfg. Co., 
St. Louis. 


Castle To Build in East 


A. M. Castle & Co., Chicago, 
steel distributor, acquired four 
acres at Ashland and Kresson 
streets, Baltimore, where it will 
begin at once on the erection of 
a warehouse and office building. 
The branch plant will be in charge 
of Edward F. Schalk. 


Shortages Delay Expansion 


Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., St. 
Paul, has been granted a certifi- 
cate of necessity for a proposed 
$19 million pulp plant in Everett, 
Wash. The project has not been 
started because of difficulty in 
placing orders for machinery and 
equipment. 


Clary Gets Defense Work 


Clary Multiplier Corp., Los An- 
geles, received a $2.1 million 
Navy contract for bearing re- 
processing. Most of the work will 
be done at the Downington, Pa.,. 
plant. The company’s backlog of 
defense work totals $7.5 million. 
At its San Gabriel, Calif., plant, 
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Standard for Service 
and Durability. 
Ground to extremely 
close Tolerances and 


Finish. Made by 


Toolmakers. 


COWLES 


TOOL COMPANY 


2086 W 


110th ST. CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


mechanical 


POWER PRESSES 


FOR 


ALL INDUSTRIES 
ZEH & HAHNEMANN CO. 


56 AVENUE A, NEWARK 5, N. J. 





“Cleveland Steel Toot Co. 


e PUNCHES e DIES e CHISELS « RIVET SETS 





WE FEATURE SPECIAL PUNCHES & DIES 


| IF IT’S. RIVETED YOU KNOW IT’S SAFE 
@ 


660 E. 82nd ST., CLEVELAND, O. 





perforated metals 
_ forall 


STEEL AVAILABLE FROM 
ACCURATE’S STOCK 


When it comes to perforating— 
metal, masonite, or any other 
material, check with Accurate 
Perforating Company. Accurate 
offers you a wide selection of 
perforating dies, quick and 
dependable service, best of all— 
a price that’s hard to beat! For 
complete information, write 
today for your free catalog on 
Accurate perforated materials. 






(Ul industry $33, 
bi industry 3s 









ACCURATE 


PERFORATING COMPANY 
1101 S. Kedzie Avenue 
Chicago 12, Illinois 
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which is working on a $3 million 
ordnance contract, construction 
started on a 15,000 square foot 
addition. 


Strip Maker Adds Facilities 


General Coatings Corp., Los 
Angeles, added facilities for roll- 
ing and slitting of aluminum 
and steel strip. Widihs up to 
10% inches and gages from 
0.006 inch to 0.125 inch can be 
accommodated. 


Times Facsimile Moves 


Offices, laboratory and factory 
of Times Facsimile Corp. are now 
located at 540 W. 58th St., New 
York. 


Douglas Aircraft Expands 


Douglas Aircraft Co. Inc., Santa 
Monica, Calif., started construction 
of a $1.2 million building for 
parts fabrication. Backlog of the 
firm stands at $656 million. 


Edmund Scientific Corp. 


Edmund Salvage Co. changed 
its name to Edmund Scientific 
Corp. Its plant and executive 
offices remain at Barrington, N. J., 
under the same ownership and 
management. 


Gavan-Graham Moves Plant 


Gavan-Graham Electric Products 
Corp. moved its offices and plant 
to 65 Rome St., Newark 5, N. J. 


Abrasive Firm To Expand 


Plans for building a $200,000 
office and warehouse building in 
Buffalo were announced by Minne- 
sota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul. 


METALWORKING BRIEFS 








building will double the firm's 
distribution facilities in the area. 


Cannon Simplifies Name 


Cannon Electric Co. is the new 
name of Cannon Electric Develop- 
ment Co., a division of Cannon 
Mfg. Corp., 3209 Humboldt St., 
Los Angeles 31. Leslie Baird is 
now advertising manager for Can- 
non Electric. 


$10 Million Order Placed 


Rheem Mfg. Co., Los Angeles, 
was awarded Ordnance Depart- 
ment artillery ammunition contracts 
totaling $10 million. C. V. Coons, 
vice-president, says work will start 
immediately on the contracts at 
the firm’s New Orleans plant. 
The plant produced similar am- 
munition in World War Il. 


Kaiser Reactivating Plant 


The plant recently obtained 
from the government under a 5- 
year lease by Kaiser Aluminum 
& Chemical Corp., Halethorpe, 
Md., is expected to be in full 
operation by the end of May. 
Marvin L. Lee is local manager. 


Rochester Warehouse Sold 


Inland Steel Products Co.’s ware- 
house in Rochester, N. Y., was 
purchased by S. B. Spear Co. 
Inc. for $300,000. Inland’s Roches- 
ter warehouse activities are to be 
consolidated with those of its 
Buffalo warehouse. 


Vibrator Firm Still Growing 


Marking the third expansion in 
five years for Cleveland Vibrator 
Co., Cleveland, is the completion 
of another addition to the com- 
pany’s plant. It will house new 








F. Carl Swenson, office 
in that city for the abrasive and 
adhesive manufacturer, said the 


screw machines for vi- 
brator production. The company 
also str lined its sh g room 
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EAR MUFF: Standing like a giant watermelon half 


this radar-dome made by B. F. Goodrich Co., 


Akron. 


The house protects delicate radar equipment needed to 


warn of approaching enemy aircraft. 
high and has a diameter of 54 feet. 


It stands 37 feet 
Thin walls of special- 


ly compounded rubber and glass fiber are inflated to 
less than one pound pressure 
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There’s a reason... 85% of all 
popularly-priced Tool and Cutter 


Grinders sold are’ Kvoch-oute” 





See why at your 
“K-O" distributor, or 
write for descriptive 
literature 








K. O. LEE CO. 


ABERDEEN, SOUTH DAKOTA 


«2 


25TOKOTON AX 
CAPACITY aS 
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ELECTRIC FURNACE 
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Lowest possible die cost 


DAYTON ROGERS MFG. CO. 


lis 7, Mi ry 
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JOB 





YOUR PROCUREMENT 





IS SIMPLIFIED BECAUSE— 


' All these 
P-K Screws 
are Standard 


With screws in limited supply, you have a better chance of 
improved delivery when you order standard types and sizes 
than when you order specials. 











For this reason, the complete line of Parker-Kalon 
Self-tapping Screws is a definite advantage. In changing to 
a standard screw, you are not restricted to one or two 
types only remotely suited to your assembly needs. In the 
P-K* line, you have a choice of 5 distinct standard types, 
each designed for a special purpose. Chances are your 
assembly can be adapted to some one of these types with a 
minimum of redesign. 


P-K Assembly Engineers will help you in every way 
possible to adjust your assemblies to limited supplies, and 
apply the long experience of Parker-Kalon to your most 
difficult problems of planning and procurement. Parker-Kalon 
Corporation, 200 Varick Street, New York 14, N. Y. Sold 
through Accredited Distributors. 























Phillips Recessed Head 3 <a 
Standard in Types A and Z Bs, Wy 


SPATE PETS 


TYPE A— the original Sheet Metal Screw, for light gauge sheet metal. 

TYPE Z— a thread-forming screw for light and heavy gauge sheet metal, 

non-ferrous castings, plastics, etc. Also made with HEX HEAD, suitable in 

heavier sizes for structural steel. TYPE F— cuts standard machine screw 

thread as it is driven. For ferrous and non-ferrous castings, light and heavy 

sheet metal, plastics, etc. TYPE U— Drive Screw for making permanent 
TAN fastenings to ferrous and non-ferrous castings, plastics, etc. 


IF It’s P.K It’s O.K, *TRADE MARKS REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Whe Oniginel) 
PARKER-KALON, SELF-TAPPING SCREWS 


A TYPE AND SIZE “FOR EVERY METAL AND PLASTIC ASSEMBLY 


Sangin 


STEEL! 
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ond installed automatic spray 
painting facilities in a separate 
room. 


Heater Firm Plans Addition 


Ross Heater & Mfg. Co., Buffalo, 
is planning a $500,000 expansion 
program. Construction of a fac- 
tory addition is under way and 
considerable production machin- 
ery will be installed. Defense 
work now comprises about 30 per 
cent of the plant's total produc- 
tion. 


Machine Tool Maker Builds 


Hardinge Bros. Inc., Elmira, 
N. Y., has begun a $500,000 ex- 
pansion program to meet heavier 
demands for its machine tool 
products. Considerable new ma- 
chinery and equipment will be in- 
stalled in a plant addition. 


Moves Antenna Mast Plant 


Maryland Engineering Co. 
moved from Pikesville to a plant 
at 1401 Reistertown Rd., Ballti- 
more, where it will manufacture 
radio antenna masts. 


Ryan Aeronautical Builds 


Ryan Aeronautical Co., San 
Diego, Calif., started building a 
new warehouse-hanger to provide 
additional facilities, Completion is 
scheduled in May. Ryan’s back- 
log totals $25 million, chiefly for 
military aircraft components. 


Expands Testing Facilities 


United States Testing Co., Hobo- 
ken, N. J., moved its Los Angeles 
branch to 1723 S. Maple Ave. A 
considerable amount of new ma- 
chinery will be installed in the 
new building. 


Opens Cleveland Warehouse 


Charles H. Besly & Co., Chi- 
cogo, manufacturer of taps, drills 
and reamers, opened a_ ware- 
house and sales office at 6516 
Detroit Ave., Cleveland, under 
direction of T. F. Mummery Jr. 


Tank Maker Opens Plant 


Harris Metal Tanks Inc. is open- 
ing a plant at Hubbard, O., tak- 
ing over a building formerly oc- 
cupied by Hubbard Automotive 
& Supply Co. The newly incor- 
porated firm will make farm tanks 
and fuel tanks. The company is 
a subsidiary of Harris Fabricating 
Co., Youngstown, headed by Frank 
O. Harris. 


Will Consolidate Facilities 


Construction will be started soon 
on a building to be leased by 
American Cyanamid Co. in the Los 
Angeles central manufacturing dis- 
trict. It is being built under con- 
tract with John M. Stahl and Butt- 
ress & McClelland Inc. Among 
the units of the company which 
will use the new facilities are: 
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Calco Chemical Division’s pigment 
department and bulk pharmaceu- 
tical department; Industrial Chem- 
icals Division; Plastics & Resins 
Division; Lederle Laboratories Di- 
vision’s branch office and region- 
al sales office. Cyanamid’s West 
Coast executive offices, now lo- 
cated at Azusa, Calif., also will 
be in the new building. 


Opens Joint Chicago Office 


Bryant Chucking Grinder Co., 
Fellows Gear Shaper Co. and 
Jones & Lamson Machine Co., all 
of Springfield, Vt., will open a 
new office and show room at 5835 
W. North Ave., Chicago, to be oc- 
cupied jointly by them, about 
June 1. 


Reading Crane & Hoist Corp. 


Reading Chain & Block Corp., 
Reading, Pa., changed its name 
to Reading Crane & Hoist Corp., 
effective June 1. The change 
does not affect the capital struc- 
ture, personnel ownership or pro- 
duction of the company. Fred A. 
Howard is president; Philip K. 
Howard, vice president; Frank M. 
Howard, secretary-treasurer. 





Goodrich To Widen Research 


Additional facilities are being 
constructed in Brecksville, O., for 
B. F. Goodrich Co.’s research cen- 
ter. Construction will include ad- 
ditions to existing buildings which 
will be ready for occupancy in 
October. 


Tapping Machine Agents 


Cleveland Tapping Machine 
Co., Hartville, O., a subsidiary of 
Automatic Steel Products  Inc., 
Canton, O., appointed the follow- 
ing dealers: McVoy-Hausman Co., 
North Birmingham, Ala.; Charles 
W. Stone Co., Minneapolis. 


Brainard Awards Contract « 


Eichleay Corp., Pittsburgh, has 
been engaged to lay foundations, 
and relocate and perform mech- 
anical installation of machinery 
and equipment at the new War- 
ren, O., plant of Brainard Steel 
Co. The project includes. moving 
of heavy equipment from the Far- 
rell, Pa., and Orville, O., plants 
as well as from the old plant in 
Warren. 


Price Associates To Move 


J. R. Price Associates, mill repre- 
sentative, will move its office 
to larger quarters at 18 E. 41st 
St., New York, on May 1. 


Firms Get Delaware Charters 


O. J. Heinzmann Inc., Kinetics 
Corp., and Lane-Stark Co., all en- 
gaged in the machinery business, 
and Kimberling Metals & Refin- 
ing Co. Inc., metallurgy, were 
chartered by the secretary of 
state’s office, Dover, Del. Cor- 
poration Trust Co., Wilmington, 
Del., is serving as the principal 
office of these companies. 











METAL Fabzuccating 


BENDING .. SWAGING 

FORMING . . CHROME PLATING 

SHAPING . . DIE STAMPING 
We offer you quality work- 
manship, prompt, efficient 
service for die stamping, 
chrome plating, swaging, 
tube shaping. Our fully 
equipped plant can handle 
any size... any quan 
tity. Consult us NOW for 
free estimates. 


WE CAN PRODUCE FROM 1 to 1,000,000 PIECES 


sy 





Illustrated 


Tubular, electrically welded 
steel chair frames are 
skillfully bent to desired 
shapes by experienced 
craftsmen. Our bending 
machines are adaptable to 
any type of bending you 
may require. Consult us 
for your particular needs. 


po Bantatrad ASK ABOUT OUR 
UNDER ONE COMPLETE 
ROOF FACILITIES 

















THE BELMONT JRON WorkS 


STRUCTURAL STEEL—BSUILDINGS & BRIDGES 
RIVETED—ARC WELDED Cable Addrese—sebran 
6 oatrocters—Experters 

Shops—Ph 


Male Office: Phila. 46, Po. 
New York Office—44 Whitehall $., N. Y. 4, N. Y. 
















‘SCREW MACHINE made to 
PRODUCTS your order! 
SET SCREWS CAP SCREWS SPECIAL PARTS 


STEEL + BRASS + STAINLESS + ALUMINUM 


———_—__/send us your specifications for quotation -—__— 
SAMUEL J. SHIMER & SONS, Inc. Milton 2, Pa. 




















TOLEDO STAMPINGS 


Let us make your stamping probl our probl Our Engi- 
neering Department has had many years of experience in devel- 
opment work and our production facilities include net only a 
modern press depart- 
ment, but facilities for 
copper hydrogen braz- 
ing and other types of 
welding and assembly- 
ing work. We solicit 
your prints and inqui- 
ries. 








Toledo Stamping and Manufacturing Co. 


90 Fearing Blvd., Toledo, Ohio 
Detroit Office: 12800 Puritan Ave., Detroit 27, Mich. 
Chicago Office: 333 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
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Box, Single Sheathed, 40 & 50-Ton 
Gondolas, Composite, 70-Ton 
Hoppers, Covered, All-Steel, 
Hoppers, Twin, All-Steel, 





Gasoline—10-Ton to 25-Ton 


Send us your inquiries 


REPAIR PARTS 
For 

All Types of 

Freight Cars 


50-Ton & 70-Ton 
50-Ton, Cross Dump 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT—FOR SALE 


STANDARD GAUGE FREIGHT CARS 

Hoppers, Triple, All-Steel, 70-Ton, Cross Dump 
Tank, 8,000-Gallon, Class Il 

10,000-Gallon, Class III 


Tank, 


EXTRA LONG FLAT CARS 


40 & 50-Ton Capacity, Length 70’ to 74’ 


STANDARD GAUGE DUMP CARS 


End Dump, 20-Yd., 50-Ton, Drop Door 
End Dump, 10-Yd., 30-Ton, Lift Door 


STANDARD GAUGE LOCOMOTIVES 


65-Ton, Westinghouse Diesel-Electric, 540 H.P. 


Diesel-Mechanical—8-Ton to 30-Ton 
One 50-Ton H. K. Porter, Type 0-4-0, Oil-Fired, Steam, Built 1942 


We Buy Freight Cars for Dismantling 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
General Office 
13462 S. Brainard Ave. 
Chicago 33, Illinois 
Phone: BAyport 1-3456 


New York Office 


New York 7, N. Y. 


Side Dump, 16-Yd., 40-Ton, Lift Door 
Side Dump, 20-Yd., 40-Ton, Lift Door 


50-D Church Street 


Phone: BEekman 3-8230 
“ANYTHING Containing IRON or STEEL" 


Gasoline-Electric—35-Ton 
Propane-Electric—70-Ton 


Send us your offerings 


STORAGE TANKS 
6,000 Gallon 
8,000 Gallon 

10,000 Gallon 








FOR SALE 


1. 50 tons PLATES %” x 42” to 54” 
square, removed from bridge girders, 
no holes. Painted red lead. $5.75 cwt. 

2. 100 pcs. FLOOR PLATE diamond 
(lengthwise) pattern %4" x 18” x 36”. 

$6.50 cwt. 
All above f.o.b. Portsmouth, Ohio 

3. Approximately 1,000 pes. %” x %" 
H.R. FLATS 4/10” long. $6.50 cwt. 

4. 16,000# TEES 156” x 2” x Ye" x 72” 
long, S.A.E. 1010. $5.00 cwt. 

5. 16 TEES (split from beams) 4%” x 
9/32" x 4” x %4" x 30'0”. $6.00 cwt. 

6. 3 V's 6” @ 12.5% x 40/0” 

f.o.b. Huntington, W. Va. 


REICH-HUNTINGTON IRON WCRKS 


Huntington 11, W. Va. 
Phone 5314 


P. O. Box 661 





I—NORTON PL. CYL. GRINDER TYPE “C” 


16 x 36” 1948 
1—AMERICAN Geared Hd. Lathe 18 x 56” 1941 
I—WARNER-SWASEY #3A TURRET LATHE 
4%" Cap. Late 
I—NILES 42" VERT. BORING MILL 
I—HENDEY YOKE HEAD LATHE (6 x 156” Q.C. 
i—P&W 20 x 48” Grd. Hd. LATHE Mod. “B” 
i—3/16" x 4° POWER SHEAR 
{—ROOT 16 SPINDLE HYDR. DRILL PRESS 
I—Bliss 7334C Gap Fr. Press 75 _ 
i—4B BLISS Double Crank Pres 
me igh ng Ton Cap. 5 PRESS 4%" Str. 
1. Fd. Ser. Ctr. 1942 
#308" 34 Ton Cap. BLISS PRESS 8” Str. 


i—#74Y2 90 Ton Cap. BLISS PRESS 1%” Str. 
i—50 Ton H&W POWER PRESS 2” Str. Grd. 
FW Dbl. Ri. Fd. Sor. Ctr. 

2—25 Ten H&W POWER PRESSES 14” & 1%” 
Str. FW Dbl. Ri. Fd. Sor. Ctr. 

i—45 Ton RELIANCE INCL. PRESS Sol. Crank 

2—125 Ton WTBY-FARREL COIN. PRESSES 
1%” Stroke 

{—15 Ton a HYDR. STR. PRESS 20” 


Str. 
I-KENT OWENS MODEL IM HAND MILLER. 
I—CINCINNATI 08 VERT. MILLER. Late 
2—HALL PLANETARY THREAD MILLERS 
1—Savage NIBBLER '%” Cap. Late 
4—NAT’L RIVETERS Mod. S 9/64 x 42” cap. 


SEABOARD STEEL CO., New Haven, Conn. 











OFFERING 


TRICHLORETHYLENE 
PERCHLORETHYLENE 
CARBON TETRACHLORIDE 
POTASSIUM CYANIDE 


Imported Material for 
Spot and Future Delivery 


ACETO CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


82 Beaver St., New York 5, N. Y. 
Digby 4-9760 
















| CONVEYERS 


Since 1905. Engineers and manufactur- 
ers of Conveyers and Conveyer Systems 
for the Metal-working Industries. 

Three modern plants. Engineering Of- 
fices in All Principal Cities. There’s an 
Engineering Sales Office near you. 









MATHEWS CONVEYER CO. 
ELLWOOD CITY . PENNSYLVANIA 
SAN CARLOS CALIFORNIA 
PORT HOPE . ONTARIO, CANADA 
























Mechanical Tub- 
ing V4” to 14” 


Seamless Pipe to 
24” O.D. 


Boiler & Pres- 
sure Tubes 
Seamless or 
Welded from 5” 


evi : 


PROMPT 


Stainless Steel 

DELIVERY Pipe, Tubing & 
Fittings 

FROM pd rl 

ding, 

Sela QM Swaging, Upser- 


ting, etc. 


AB MURRAY CO... 


Established 1845 





Box 405-H 


606 Green La. 
Elizabeth, N. J. McKeespert, Pa. 
EL 2-8182 McKPT 4-9107 











Immediate Delivery 


RELAYING RAIL 
30-35-40-45-56 & 60 
70-72-80-85-100-131 Ib. 
Angle Bars Available 


Locomotive Cranes 
Passenger and Freight Cars 
Dulien Steel Products, Inc. 

of Washington 
9265 E. Marginal Way, Seattle 8, Wash. 


Locomotives— | 
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MAKE IT A HABIT... STEEL FOR SALE CUT-OFF MACHINE 
ae Se se Oe ee ce of EP. oom ieigeas Ga. Cold Rolled make Fe eta pidge rg —_ 

als and used equipment for sale which P feme Doee Ocenia oa apacity up to 6%” Dia. 
an fe unt tas ok akan tales Write Box 289 Daley & Sibley 
them. STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. P. O. Box 152 West Haven, Conn. 
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Help Wanted Help Wanted Help Wanted 
THE TATA IRON & STEEL CO., 
LIMITED, JAMSHEDPUR, INDIA, | in- CON TRUCTION CON TR TI0 
vite applications from qualified and ex- 
perienced Engineers with a continuous 
orings record in the Iron and Steel Industry, for 
the following appointment in their Engi- 
neering Department: 

ASSISTANT CHIEF ENGINEER | pe ona ro on oe Experienced in construction 
Duties:—Directly responsible to the Chief ° pen eart ie ants. us | of Blast Furnaces. Must be a 
eae for ; 9 Panag — bea good organizer, able to | good organizer, able to han- 
vision and control of the Design an raft- ifi | eg: 
ing Room organizations, comprising Project handle labor and qualified | dle labor and qualified to 
Engineering, Structural and Civil Engineer- fo exercise executive ability. exercise executive ability. 
ing Designs, and the Moin Drawing Office. Compensation commensur- Compensation commensur- 

i Qualified and experienced Engineers, 0 HF smeliviclie || * ens 656 
a whose age falls between 35/45 and who ate with ability of individu | ate with ability of individ- 
genuinely are interested in the above al. val. 

a: . . ‘a e e | 
feminine |) ween —- - in- ||] Write and furnish full infor- 

formation regardin uca- || i i " 

TATA INCORPORATED oe fe | ae 
90 Broad Street New York 4, N. Y. tion, training, chronologica tion, training, chronological 

details of experience, age, details of experience, age, 











salary expected, etc. All re- 
plies will be considered 
strictly confidential. 

Box 269, 
STEEL, Penton, Bldg., Cleveland 13, 0. 


salary expected, etc. All re- 
plies will be considered 
strictly confidential. 

Box 270, 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, 0. 


CONTRACT 
WORK 


Employment Service 





SALARIED PERSONNEL $3,000 — $25,000. 
This reliable service, established 1927, conducts 
confidential negotiations for high grade men 
who seek a change of connection under condi- 
tions assuring, if employed full protection to 
Present position. Send name and address only 
for details. Personal consultation invited. JIRA 
THAYER JENNINGS, Dept. S, 241 Orange St., 
New Haven, Conn, 

















Wanted 


ELECTRIC MELT PLANT FOREMAN 


Permanent job in new steel mill. Electric 
Furnace to be in operation by August 1, 
1951. Send references and photograph. 





SALARIED POSITIONS $3,500 TO $35,000. WE 
effer the original personal employmient service 
(established 41 years). Procedure of highest 
ethical standards is individualized to your per- 
































rt, Pa. sonal requirements. Identity covered; present 
4-9107 Position protected. for particulars. R, W. SEIDELHUBER STEEL ROLLING MILL CORP. 
————— BIXBY, INC., 110 Dun Bidg., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 3693 East Marginal Way _ Seattle 4, Wash. —— = en 
Accounts Wanted INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER NEEDED TO AS- STAMPINGS 
sume. responsibility for industrial engineering 
work performed by the Industrial Engineering ° 
) ESTABLISHED DETROIT MANUFACTURERS’ | and Production Control Department in a basic Steel — Brass — Aluminum 
ib , Agent now handling malleable and gray iron| steel plant with 2500 employes. Work involves Fab e +i 
- castings desires an additional companionable| time study, methods study, job analysis, in- ricating 
> line. Commission basis. Write Box 283, STEEL, | centives, etc. Address Box 285, STEEL, Penton A bi 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. ssembly 
Painting 








Opportunities Positions Wanted Parts made to specifications 
_— o GGG METAL STAMPING CO., INC. 



































Inc. IMPORTANT FIRM OF METALLURGICAL | SUPERINTENDENT. 35 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE River Road 
Products in the Sarre, can supply large tonnage| in Machine, Structural, Forge, Assembly and 
of steel nickel chrome molybdene round billets} Erection. Good organizer and knows how to Warren, Pa 
, Wash. and Brammes. Societe Gaston Picard, 14] get production. Address Box 290, STEEL, Pen- — 
Ruckertstrasse, SARREBRUCK, Sarre. ton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 
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Economically 
cleans large 
objects like 
tanks, struc- 
tural work 
before paint- 
ing. Six sizes, 
stationary or 
portable, from 


$170.00 and up. 





STOP DUST 


Pangborn indus- 
trial type Unit 
Dust Collectors 
trap dust at 
source. Solve 
many grinding 
and polishing 
nuisances and 
material losses. 
Models from 


$286.00 and up. 
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at the SOURCE! 





Blast Cleaning Unit 
is PORTABLE! 











Hydro-Finish 
SPEEDS 
POLISHING! 


Liquid blast 
holds tolerances 
to .0001”, re- 
duces costly 
hand polishing, 
cleaning and 
finishing of 
molds, dies, 
tools, etc. 
Models from 


$1295.00 and up. 


COMPACT Blast Cabinet 
for SMALL WORK! 


Ideal for cleaning 
pieces up to 60” 
x 36”. Cleans 
metal parts, 
removes rust, 
scale, grime, 
dirt, paint, etc., 
in a few seconds, 
Models from 


$315.00 and up. 


WRITE TODAY for DETAILS about these 
recision Pangborn Machines. Address: 
ANGBORN CORPORATION, 1600 Pang- 

born Blvd., Hagerstown, Md. 


Look to Pangborn for the Latest 


Developments in Blast Cleaning 
and Dust Conirol Equipment 


Pangborn 
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ENGINEERED AND CONSTRUCTED BY 


ENGINEERING 2a., Inc. 


20005 WEST LAKE ROAD ° CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Telephone EDison e 1-6600 


INDUSTRIAL FURNACES * RADIANT TUBE HEATING * HEAT TREATING PROCESSES 





Straight story about TIMKEN’ bearing 


HE new.Taylor Wilson rotary 

straightener shown below can 
handle heavy wall alloy tubing up 
to 9%” diameter. Tubing is straight- 
ened by a total of eight rolls—four 
driven rolls, one entry roll, two 
idling rolls and one delivery roll. 
All are mounted on Timken® tapered 
roller bearings for friction-free 
trouble-free operation. 


Timken bearings are also used in 
the main drive and the auxiliary 
drive. Due to the line contact be- 
tween the rollers and races, Timken 
tapered roller bearings have extra 


How TAYLOR WILSON 


mounts straightener T0 


ings for dependable, low- 
long life. 


load-carrying capacity. Their ta- 
pered construction permits them 
to take radial as well as thrust loads 
in any combination. Deflection and 
end-movement are minimized, wear 
on moving parts reduced. 


Timken bearings are manufactured 
to extreme limits of precision and 
finished to incredible smoothness, 
resulting in practically friction-free 
operation. Under normal usage they 
last the life of the machine because 
they are (1) engineered for the job, 
(2) made of Timken fine alloy steel 
and (3) precision manufactured. 


MANUFACTURING co. 
lls on Timken bear- 
cost service an 





simple formula helpful: 


IT’S TIMKEN BEARINGS FOR VALUE! 


To get the best value in bearings you may find this 


Value= quality + service + public acceptance 





price 


you get with Timken bearings. 





Obviously a big advantage above the line gives you 
more value than a small one below. No other bearing 
can match the uniform high quality, engineering and 
field service and overwhelming public acceptance 








NOT JUST A BALL» NOT JUST A ROLLER 


THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER 


BEARING TAKES RADIAL 


AND THRUST 


The dependable performance g 
Timken bearings has made prod 
ucts equipped with Timken bearing 
first choice throughout indust 
When you specify bearings, speci 
Timken bearings. And when yoy 
buy new equipment, make sure 
it has the advantages that only 
Timken bearings can give it. The 
Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Canton 6, Ohio. Canadian planty 
St. Thomas, Ontario. Cable address 
“TIMROSCO”. 
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= — its bearings are the best, 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 


.! 
LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION 1) 
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the best. 











